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PREFACE. 



Pamkwal Hjgieoe I Whj this is adding insult to injury. We 
bare been nesriy bored to deeth for the last fifteen jeers, with 
prosj moralities about health, and the dragcltf li of doty h as been, 
hitched on to the simplest of&oes of life, until what shell we eat, 
and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed 
hsre come to be the all-absorbing meditations and discussions 
of a larg** class of cabbage-headed philosophers, which, besides 
the bed taste of the tiling, makes them no healthier than other 
folks. Here comes now a new kind of Hygiene, passional hy- 
pcne — (tasitional 1 tlicre is no such word in the dictionary I O I 
1 iiiipp<«sie it means the influence of the mind upon the hody^ 
•• />ar childrtn, you muti never let your angry passions rise.'* A 
douMe>dj!«tilled dose of morality! — the old plan of catching ppar- 
row» by throwing salt on their tails ! — bow humble and obedient 
th« pAMtions have always been before the majesty of moral prb- 
carrs! ! I 

Reader, you never were more mistaken, and you are going to 
h^ rr.»n«iderably amused. This is not another moral nightmare, 
ct>me to brood over the conscience of the poor individual who al- 
rv^ady dares not caU his soul his own, and whom the moral phys- 
iologists are persuading out of the ownenliip of his body also. 
I liave not the melancholy ambition to beplaster your life with 
rule* and doctrines, or to stretch you on the procrustean bed of 
my ism. I also sincerely pity the poor victims who dare not eat, 
drink, sleep, move or speak, for fear of doing something wrong, 
and whose setf-perfectiopeecing, Uke the futile labor of Bysiphus, 
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only adds momentam to their yices, while exhausting the resijit- 
mnce of their conservative instincts, and too oflen either ends in 
paralysis, or reacts into reckless outrage of harmonies. 

The author is well aware, that our good practice in Hy- 
giene, as elsewhere, has very little to do with our hook know- 
ledge, and often staAds in: thi invierae ratio td it He does not 
flatter himself that he shall add immensely to the stock of private 
virtues, or even to that of positive science, by new facts ; every 
one may, however, find something to add to his store and new 
combinations, augmenting the value of old materials. Health, as 
it is here treated, is something more than a dietetic code of rules 
for private use ; it is the entire harmony of man with his planet 
add his imiverse, not a sefaeme of individual eTanon, to dodge 
tile eommon evil, but a theory of integral or social tedemptiott. 
The Sun does not remain content with morafinng all the gruns 
of soil, rook or metal in a planet, and obtaining their private as- 
sent in order to organise the orbits of his planetary system. Ha 
acts on their collective masses, and these co-ordinate to the su- 
perior type of their movement the behavior of their atoms. It 
is thus with armies, races and societies ; the generic movement 
rules that of the species, and the movement of the species oon- 
trob the individual, as in armies it is that of his regiment or com- 
pany ; in society, that of his caste or class. Order, fiishion, e^rit 
du corps, &c, are terms expressive of this subordination, and 
whether we are to expect the Combined Social Order from the 
executive audacity of some despot, fVom the persuasive virtue of 
some hero, or from the spontaneous alliance of many humbler ef- 
forts ; we need not, before its attainment, expect the laws of 
hygiene and harmony to pass from an abstract into a concrete 
state, or seriously to modtfy the course of private action. 

Therefore, after exposing successively the natural harmonies 
of human Hfb with the elements, with vegetable and animal 
beings, and with the Sun, great pivot of the general movement, I 
have presented the mechanism of the CoinmrsD Ordxb in a lively 
and prsoticsl aspect, without aimhig at sdentific completeness, 
since this, which csnstitutett only an episode in the plan of my 
book, has b<«n cte^«re elaboratsty tinted. 

la this bo6k Um is co)ttidSf«d seml and bbdy tog«th«t, or in- 
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trgfnilj, and aiao as an integrant dement of Sooietj and Nature. 
Hence the term Pamiamd, which indudes, at onoe, all the rela- 
tiooM of our feneee and of our iocial affeetiona, of our material 
instincts and of our spiritual afBnifww. Passion derires from 
the Latin PaU and the Greek UaOimi, signifying to suffer, to 
experience emotion. 

Confining itself to hjgiene, this work does not treat of dis- 
raeci» nor of medicines, as oommonly understood, but of the 
conditions of health and its harmonies, excepting the chapters on 
Kataral Medicine and Insanitj in its Tarious forms^ where the 
methods of cure suggested are purely hygienic. 

I condude with some applications to the public health of cities^ 
and to the rescue of damned souls from HelL In order to en- 
large, as much as possible, the range of affinity, &8cination and 
use of the truths herein contained, I have taken care not to stamp 
my own limited penonality upon the Ptyle of this book; but con- 
tnit«^i with a generic unity of thotij^lit, I hiivo grafted upon my 
native PUx'k many Tarietics of kindred fruits, thus seeking to 
rf»arr niy r**H*ler wliat I have so often exi)enenced from the 
worki r»(*(ny nio^t cheri>h(Ml and admired authon« who become 
tirc*viinv by tiie mere cuntinuity of thouf^lit and expression. Here, 
th**n. ViMi luive K Ptnribm Unum^ or an OUa podridOj — fall tOt 
rradrr, and rpare not. 
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" It 13 very unfortunate," remarks Mr. Emerson, 
•' but it is too late to be helped, the discovery we have 
made that we exist." Man, living in the unbroken 
life of instinct and perfect connexion with the infinite 
wrtrld soul, gravitates by polar affinities towards all 
that i.-« p<km1 for him, and knows his times and sea- 
fv.ns: nor does it cost him any effort to remove and 
to al.><tain from such things as are pernicious to him, 
bjx'au.^e the affmities and antipathies, friends and 
fH\«i of his organic life, are likewise those of hiscon- 
ncioiu* senses, and he is in no danger of introducing a 
f>e into the citadel of life disguised as a friend — a wolf 
in sheep's clothing. Even now, we discover simple 
j'lcasant*^ and savages in all parLs of the glolx?, but more 
c^I^ecially in the Eden climates, who retain these in- 
Ftinct< to a remarkable degree, and who consequently 
cnJMV a unifonn and unbroken health. There is a 
pT.\'it <lifference alm> among individuals in regard to 
tlii- matter. The instinct of sc^lf-preservation is highly 
dfvelo])c<l in some, and very feeble in othc^rs. 

It apjM»ars to be more feeble tli:in it really i.s, from 
the fact that it takes its cue from sensual impressions, 
and not at all from intellectual convictions, and so 
long as with devilu*h art we disguise i>oiaon8 as dain- 

7 
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ties, by mixing them up with tnily wholesome ali- 
ments, we cheat our instincts out of the natural 
(liscrimination by their sensual faculties, which they 
would otherwise ix>ssess. Still, however, the disguise 
can hardly be rendered so complete as not to awaken 
the suspicion of our instinct ; it is only lulled and 
blunted by continuing and repeating the oflFence 
against it, notwithstanding the evil and disorder ex- 
perienced — an effect of Subversive Solidarity, in which 
the individual is magnetised by the mass to his ruin, 
being forced or attracted away, or diverted from re- 
gard to those subtile internal admonitions which con- 
stitute for his individual life the specific compass of 
preservation and destruction, of harmony, and ruin. 
Hence during the infantile and ignorant period of hu- 
manitary existence, anterior to the development of its 
compound instinct, or co-operation of science with 
instinct, isolation carried out as far as possible in the 
separation of family household, and even of the indi- 
vidual members of a family, has been a guarantee of 
safety, and the nxdimental fonns of association expose 
us in this respect to peculiar dangers. 

Another cause of confusion to us is a degree of in- 
tellectual development which sees many sides and 
relations of an object, whilst less developed minds see 
only that side which lies next their personal safety or 
interest. 

When we rise into this appreciative sympathy with 
the soul of nature — with the universal life which en- 
cloH(?s and consecrates all individual manifestation, 
we lose our hatred and aversions in a magnificent 
acceptance, which is very good, in so far as it eman- 
cipates us from envy, hatred and malice, and all un- 
charitableness ; but very unfortunate and destructive 
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wlien it catUKs ns to neglect those laws of specific 
affinity and repulsion, by whose very virtue we are 
constituted elements of this integral life. Bemorse, 
diaeafle, and manifold discomforts then soon scourge 
ua back to our kennels, whining like puppies that 
have been kicked out of nature's parlour for misbe- 
haviour. 

The wise may amuse a leisure hour with intellec- 
tual kaleidoscopes such as abound in the pages of 
Festus and Emerson, where the devil vindicates him- 
aelf in the fitful alternations of good and evil — 

Eteme altenuition — no^ follows, now flies, 
Am) uoder pain pleasure — under pleasure pain lies, 
Lore works at the centre— heart heavinj; aiway, 
Forth speed the strong pulses— to the borders of day. 

Yet spake yon ancient mountain, 

Yet said yon ancient wood, 
That nif;ht cir day and love or crime. 

I^oads all souls to the good. 

Wo mav watch bow nature fccd.*^ the fisli and builds 
the coral islantb with the wa.^tc i»f our cities, or how 
the Sr K-ial movement advances by the martyrdom of 
individual lives — how the subversive jxTiods once 
a<*knowlcdp»d as a general j>rincii)le, all individual 
and particular suhversions ; errors, crimes, faults, dc- 
o-j»ti»»ns, ruin, follow as matter t>f course. 

The World S<»ul doubtless is wise enough and will 
Wiind its own alVairs, and W(! in our turn nnu^t mind 
ouni if we would alt^iin " Success 

That ono thing, for^vor fj^**!, 

Dear to the Kuminid«>s, 

And to all the heavenly hrood. 

Who bitles at home, nor IcKiks ahroad 

Carries the eagles, and masters the sword.*' 
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The trae use of these exalted contemplations is by 
reaction to ennoble and intensify our personal con- 
sciousness, to render us emulous to co-operate worthily 
in this magnificent plan. The discriminative, consist- 
ent man, whose perception of the divine ideals becomes 
the law of his action, is nature's noblest work. It 
may be very well for a traveller to ascend a peak 
or steeple where his road and the whole country 
lies stretched around him for many a mile, if so he 
get clearer views of his destination and calculate his 
route; but it is a silly piece of business if his head 
grow giddy with the height, and cause him a fidl 
and a broken leg. It is not with the abstract or gen- 
eral, but with the specific and relative good that we 
are practically concerned. 

The SUn, as he illumines the atmosphere and the 
partially opake mists and clouds, paints to our eye in 
their prismatic colours the beautiful effects of that 
division or individualization which the Divine Unity 
undergoes, passionally, or spiritually, in its incarna- 
tion ; but the analysis of light furnished by the cloud, 
the rainbow or the prism is still incomplete, and is ulti- 
inated only by the more fully opake substances of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms which ab- 
sorb all the luminous rays save the one which they 
reflect. Thus in the physical as in the ps)'chical 
sphere, it is only when we come to the personal, the 
individual, that we become fully conscious of the re- 
sults of incarnation. 

It is the amethyst, the aster, the bright-winged 
butterfly, or hummingbird, and the face whose mystio 
beauty, rarer still, love has revealed to us, that make 
the sunlight really ours, and realize the fugitive pro- 
mise of the doud. And so in the intellectual world. 
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the visions and internal splendours which light our 
souls in their dreams of harmony, should fade from 
our inner life, only to embody their essence in real 
and concrete objects of affection. 

It is not sufficient that there be Love, Wisdom, and 
Use. There must be Juliets, Shakspeares, and Anna 
Mowatts. It is thus that we find God in Nature, and 
that the heart solves the problem of Existence, when 
reason has dci^pxiircd. 

To this analytical absorption and reflection, which 
wc may justly term the individualization of the Di- 
vine dj'iiamic principles in material forms, are due all 
tlujvM; 8i)ecitic attractions and sympathies, either of an 
industrial or social character, which enrich and liar- 
nu»iiizc life through our wnscs and affections. It is 
li«Hl of whom we are consi'ious in our own highest 
li!i\ whom wo fiml again in tli'»sc olgects, towiinls 
^*lji<h or whom we stand in rehitions of speeilic na- 
tural allinitv', and through whose co-action and con- 
j'n.<tioii \\«' ri»iii|)lite our own l>t*ing. 

Thus hy the discriminative attainment of those 
rr!ati«*iis t«»\var(ls which the ]>assional fountain of our 
lile t'trrnally wells up, that lile lM.»conies divine. 

It is with those s|>ecilic relati«»ns which man in gt> 
lii-r.ii ai!«l Ui'ii iudividuallv sustain towards the niiiuj- 
ra\ \«'L'^«*::tl)l»' aijd inferior animal w«»rl«l, with tluMrclc- 
i;.i:<t;irv rri\ironmeiit of air and water, and with the 
!—I.ir i;iy in its three lirst elements, liglit, lieat, and 
I i.eiiieilv.lliat II vj:i«'ne is conversant. It is oiu» liiee 
fi' a-pet of man's integral i>eing, and viitually in- 
V"Ivi> all others even as in turn it is it.-»lt' in\«»lved 
in hlii stieial relations, wliicli give a si-eund a.-j'eet of 
i» integral lite, <»r in his divine relations, which give 

third jKjint of view. 
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Hygiene, or the question of our natural, or oiv 
ganic incarnation, and the method of its successful 
accomplishment, distinguishes first the me from the 
not Twe, and second the process and order by which 
the not me shall become the me. It is the question 
of self-appropriation or spiritual investiture. The 
Jewish, Mahommedan, Hindoo, and Magian reli^ons 
all embrace it in their dispensations. 

The Magi considered man in five aspects : 

The animal life, the intellect, the practical judg- 
ment, the conscience, and the ferouer. 

The Djan, or animal life, preserves the force of the 
body and the harmony of its parts. It is considered 
as a light exhalation proceeding from the heart, (pro- 
bably identical with that aroma which we call the 
animal spirits, and strongest in the sanguine tempe- 
rament.) 

The Boe gives intelligent discernment^ as in the 
intellectual man conversant with ideas and mattera 
external to our individuality. 

The Rouan protects us from evils, giving us in 
sleep visions of heaven and hell, and teaching us 
internally what we must say or not say, do or not do. 

The Akho constantly warns the body and the 
Bouan of the good to be done and the evil to be 
avoided. 

When the passions would rule blindly, and the 
senses revolt against reason, and the Dews try to de- 
ceive the Boe and the Houan, (intellect and judg- 
ment,) the Akho instructs, urges, makes itself felt, 
recalls by an interior voice, represents the result of 
Sin and the Resurrection. 

The Ferouer is the soul pre-existing as a celestial 
Being, the divine ideal tod prototype of character, 
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which voluntarily assumed bodies and entered into 
the constitution of men and animals, in order to co- 
operate with Ormusd, the beneficent principle, in com- 
batting^ the Daroudjs, productions of Ahriman the 
principle of evil and darkness, the ignorant and im- 
pure. At the resurrection their triumph was assured, 
and Ormusd who promised to protect them during 
their earthly trials, would establish them in happiness 
with jmre and luminous bodies, immortal, without old 
age, without evil. 

Persuaded by Ormusd of the immense advantages 
which they would finally derive from this concrete 
life ill b<><lies, tlH*y aj>pearcd in the world. 

WonLsworth h.as a similar conception in his inti- 
mati'.Tis (if iiiunortalitv. 

Tlio I*Vr«>uor thus iiicarnatrd, was considered by the 
maLH to tlisorirninato t\<|»L'cially what is good to be self 
ai»f»rM|iriatf'd,as in c-aliiiLT. 

Thus by an appaa-nt contact of extremes, we find 
the iii;/!ir.'-t spiritual principle ciigagod iii the most ma- 
t#.'nal of fuiH-tioiis, the vi'g«*tative. 

IIow couM it bo inure forcibly expressed, that tho 
essence of virtue is the true incarnation of the soul, 
throuirh olMMliuncc lo the natural and primordial 
adaptions l>etwccn each Ixinir and its appropriate 
Fpliere — in its relations with the food, water, air, <S:c., 
which form and sustain its peculiar typeof existi.-nce? 
The incarnation or expression in a beautiful and ht*al- 
tliy bnly, was pre<-iscly the end f »r which tho Ferouor 
earne <»n earth. Conseipiently we are not surprisetl to 
?••«* it puttinLf <Mi tho co<»k\s apron or pre.-idin^tx at the 
dlstnhutions t»f the taMe. 

St, Sirnon and his d«M-lrines oftho Uohabilitation do 
la mutiere : Fourier, in that harmonious blending 
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of soul and sense which the passional series exhibits, 
in that attractive industry, where labour finds a soul 
and sympathy, a body ; in that gastrosophy which al- 
lies consumption with production and preparation : 

Swedenborg in his correspondences of forms with 
essences 

Combe and the phrenologists in their logical infer- 
ences of function from structure ;" Priesnitz, Francke, 

, and other apostles of the water cure, 

who ever see before them the most beautiful man, the 
most beautiful woman, the race restored to its instincts, 
vigorous and cheerful as the deer and the bird: — Gra- 
ham, and that peculiar class of physiologists whose 
negative truths have been well adapted to the puri- 
tanic materialism of New England ; all in their dif- 
ferent spheres, do homage to the Ferouer with Pytha- 
goras of old. Sue in that adorable conception, his 
Adrienne de Cardovillc, speaks thus ; 

*^ She understood not this absolute separation of the 
body from the soul, which supposes that one shares 
not the virtues or sins of the other. From the very- 
fact even that she had the religion of the senses and 
that she refined and venerated them as a divine and 
adorable manifestation, Adrienne entertained on the 
subject of the senses, scruples, delicacies and extraor- 
dinary and invincible repugnances wholly unknown 
to those austere spiritualists and to those ascetic prudes 
who under pretence of the vilen6ss, the worthlessness 
of matter, regard the deviations from its laws as of 
little consequence, and treat it as dirt in order to prove 
all the contempt they feel for it." 

The pre-existent soul once concrete in a body, its 
true expression and incarnation require that it should 
accept and obey those mathematical laws to which 
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matter is subject, and specifically those of the human 
organic structure, as the only common term between 
s]»irit and matter, by which God acts on the natural 
universe, and each of us controls his own body or 
microcosm in that order, out of which there is no true 
liberty, but only disease and ruin. 

A daily supply of food being necessary to our lives, 
and a specific relation of quality and quantity obtain- 
ing between this food and the integrity of life, we 
find in the stomach and viscera to which the solar 
plexus is distributed, the fountain of power ; and fix)m 
them arises that consciousness of well or ill being 
which not only constitutes our physical happiness or 
misery, but gives or withholds, purifies or vitiates the 
me<lium of our social relations. 

The state of the disge»<tive viscera and the appro- 
[»riation of KkkI sjHJcilically adapted to them in quali- 
ty and quantity, constitutes them one of the intc^al 
a'^-jM.'cts of our existence ; and our failure or success in 
the attainment of the present life hangs as much on 
this, as on our intellect, sound judgment, or on our 
mural integrity in those relations to which the terms 
ri-rlit and wrong, g(x>d and evil, have been hitherto 
c X c- h If i v cl y a| )pl i e< 1. 

Thf FeroiKT in its function of organic instinct, dis- 
tiiigui>lu\s the substances of Nature into four classes; 
the Nutritive, as bread, the Stimulant, jls wine, the 
rois«»nnus, as arsenic, and the j)Urely indigeslible, 
\khieh are out f»f its range, such its granite or (|uartz. 

Tlie two latter cIilsscs are absolutely rejeet<'d ; ar.J 
:l* ihev create no temptations, and are ni'ver intn^lne- 
td into the system Siive by aeeideiit or with inlont 
lo destroy, we need not heresjK'ak of ihem. In regard 
to Nutritive Substiuices, this central law obtains: — 
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"Suum cuique tribuito." Give to each liis owiu 
This holds true either from the physical or the pas- 
sional point of view. Physically — the body re- 
quires for the nourishment of its tissues, substances 
which are identical with them in essence. 

The determination of these, is the province of or- 
ganic chemistry, which Liebig and many others are 
vigorously exploring. Thus fiu: the general results 
show that — 

The essential constituents of animal and vegetable 
tissues are identical ; the formulas of scientific analy- 
sis corresponding with the first inference of practical 
common sense, which perceives that any differences 
between the substances of vegetables before and after 
they have entered the bodies of animals, or at the 
third or fourth remove after they have passed 
from the body of one animal into that of another, 
must be due to the transforming power of chemical 
agents, themselves previously elaborated from the 
same sources ; under the influences of heat, light, and 
electricity, and from the animal electricity or nervous 
energy, which is another elaboration from the same 
sources still more highly refined, and which influences 
those secretions which cause the said chemical changes. 
We may go still farther back and find in the soil it- 
self, or even in the rocks from which the soil has been 
formed by the disintegrating aid of air and water, 
the same essential elements. Our motives of practi- 
cal discrimination in food are drawn then, less from 
its ultimate essence than from its proximate form ; the 
difterence in properties relative to the human system 
being often due to a difference in the internal struc- 
ture, or the relative positions of the component 
molecules. 
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We observe habitually at the table, how the same 
materials comj)osc dishes coarse or delicate, easy 
or difficult of digestion, according to the difference in 
their tissues produced by kneading and baking them 
well or ill. 

The proximate form common to all food derived 
from what sources soever, which is prepared to nour- 
ish animals, is proteine, whose chemical formula is 
C. 48, II. 3(), N. (I, O. U. To this sulphur and 
phosphorus must be added, to make albumen and 
fibrine ; soda, besides, for the brain and nerve tissue, 
iron for the blcKxl, and lime for the l)ones. 

** Mulder, to whom we owe the discovery of proteine, 
fouinl by exact and careful analysis,'' says Liebig, "that 
it c^»iitains tlu' s;imc organic elements, and exactly in 
lilt.' sain«? pn>porti(>ns as the animal matters from 
wliifli it isprejianMl by dissnlving thoni in a solution 
cf <'a!islii* |M)tash, exposure to heat, and addition of 
atMiir arid, wliich i»reeipitatos in a translucent ge- 
!.»iiijMU> lijrni the albumen, fibrine, or caseine, subject- 
ed to the operation. 

The i'onsiiiuents of proteine, a]K)ve stated, added to 
the .""ulpliur an<l phosphorus contained in the albu- 
men, librine, or c:is<ine, and to their ashes when 
b .rn«-d, li'ive us a i'orniula idi-nlieal with that of the 
fir-t analysis orth«>se sul>stanees. 

The const ituenbi of the bloinl, and the caseine of 
Milk ni.iv U* rej";inh'«l ;u< e»inij)ounds of the phos- 
phates and other siihs, and of sulphur and phospln)rus, 
V i:l: a ei>mjM»und (►f earbon, nitro;^en, hvdrogen, and 
o\VL'-n- -to wit, proti'ine, in which the relative pro- 
]-«rt'oii (.t* tii<'^e rlrnn'Uts is eon. tant ; and this pro- 
ti'inr, derivrd Ip.m Proteus, (I take the lirst rank), 
mnv U* ci»nsid»'p*'l as the eonimencement an<l starling 
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point of all other animal tissues, because these are all 
produced frora the blood. 

The vegetable fibrine of wheat flour, when treated 
with potash, yields the very same product, proteine; 
and it has been recently proved that vegetable albu 
men and caseine are acted upon by potash, pre- 
cisely as animal albumen and caseine are. As for, 
then, as our researches have gone, it may be laid 
down as a law that vegetables produce in their organ- 
isms compounds of proteine, and that out of these 
compounds of proteine the various tissues and parts 
of the animal body are developed by the vital force^ 
with the aid of the oxygen of the atmosphere, and of 
the elements of water and those of the ^lar ray. 

The absolute identity of composition in the chief 
constituents of blood, and the nitrogenized compounds 
in vegetable food would, some years ago, have fur- 
nished a plausible reason for denying the accuracy of 
the chemical analyses leading to such a result. At that 
j^*period, experiment had not as yet demonstrated the 
existence of numerous compounds, both containing 
nitrogen and devoid of that element, which with the 
greatest diversity in external characters, yet possess 
the very same composition; nay, many of which 
even contain the same absolute amount of equivalents 
of each element. Such examples are now very fre- 
quent, and are known by the names of isomeric and 
polymeric compounds. 

Cyanuric acid, for example, is a nitrogenized com- 
pound which crystallizes in beautiful transparent oc- 
tohedrons, easily soluble in water and in acids, and 
very permanent. 

Cyannelide is a second body, absolutely insoluble in 
water and acid?', white and opaque like porcelain or 
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magnesia. Hydrated cyanic acid is a third com- 
}K>uiid| which is a liquid more volatile than pure 
acetic acid, which blisters tlie skin and cannot be 
brought into contact vnth water without being in- 
stantly resolved into new products. 

These three substances not only yield on analysis 
absolutely the same relative weights of the same ele- 
ment^ but they may be converted and reconverted 
ioto one another even in hermetically clased vessels, 
that is without the aid of any foreign matter." 

A similar group of three occurs in the case of al- 
bumen fibrine, and caseine. They differ in external 
character — the white of eggs is albumen, the muscu- 
lar fibre of animals, or tlie insoluble gelatinous mass 
left aftor wiu«liing the starch out of wheat, is fibrine — 
cheese isciL^ciue. All these contain exactly the same 
j»r<»j»ortions(»f or*ranic olerneuls. 

The in«li«'ati(»ns allonlcd by chemistry in the choice 
<»f n<jurishiin'nt, arc thus, we j)erceive, of a negative 
vhan4ct«T. All Wxnl must contain j)roteine, or some 
of iL< elmu'iits, such as fats and oils, which lack the 
nitn»i:cn, but many substances contain these ele- 
ni«*nts. without bt-in^ scrviceaV)Ic as food. 

The di.Mriniiiintidn of spccitic adaptations to cer- 
tain c«iiistiltitioiis and tcni[>craments, among the dif- 
I'-'PMit Sorts mI' aliiiMiits^ belongs to a dilVcrent sj>hcre of 
^•ifnr«», whicli ^c niay term gastn>soj)hy. 

<i:L'itro<4.j.hy has an internal and an external, or a 
>iibjertivc and (ibirctive application. 

Tiie int«*rnal or >iil»ir«tive consists in the develop- 
na:*t of instincts. The external or objective is b;Lsed 
i>n <»b<ervation t.f ih'' play of these instincts, an«l their 
results* on the dilVercnl sorts of health which Ixlong 
Xa> different temj)eramcnt«J, or to the same teinjHTa- 
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ment in different environments, in different ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 

INSTINCT 

Is the voice of organic and of passional correspond- 
ence, and expresses the aggregate of those special 
affinities which give to the individual his sphere ol 
movement in the universal life, and teach him what is 
proper to be assimilated or appropriated to himself 
in order to realize his individual destiny. Thus it 
differs from intellect^ which takes cognizance of sub- 
jects beyond the immediate sphere of individual des- 
tiny, and relates more directly to the collective destiny 
of the race, in regard to which its perceptions de- 
velop motives, to which the individual during the 
incoherent periods is often sacrificed. 

Instinct guides to a safe and beautiful life, and ap- 
plies individually the Divine attribute of universal 
2)rovidence. 

Faith, the religion of instinct, is taught by Christ, 
where he says, " Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment ? 

Behold the fowls of the air, they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into bams, yet your heaven- 
ly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they ? 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature ? 

And why take ye thought for raiment? 

Consider the lilies of the field how they grow, they 
toil not, neither do they spin. 
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And yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

In practical applications, our highest wisdom con- 
sists in bringing instinct to bear upon the point in 
question. F'or instance. The civilizees, whom fraud 
and treachery have so fiilly corrupted, that when 
they are not cheating their neighbours, they go work 
to cheat themselves, just as it were to keep their hands 
in — the civilizees are in the habit of falsifying their 
bread with minei-al alkalis, potash, soda, saleratus, 
Ac — vile adulterations, which at once destroy the na- 
tural flavour of every thing that they touch, and oc- 
casion disorders and disease of the stomach and nu- 
tritive ajjparatus. The practice has grown so invete- 
rate, that they suppose it natural, and having con- 
ft»iin<led their orijrinal percej)tions of taste by con- 
tiiiual violation*^ of its attractions, and lost the con- 
p/-iou.-ness of true healih, they can really no longer 
ti»ll whctJHT thcv do rij^ht or wron^. 

IIow tlien can instinct be bron<rht to bear apon this 
case. Vt.Tv easilv, and this mav illustrate a irencral 
princij»h*. I)tMjra(l('<l as the civilized sense of taste 
actually is, it still rejects with loathin<^ these alkalis 
in their unrnixe<l state. It would not even iKMr their 
llav«'ur as s<*;is«)nin^^'< in the way that pep[)er and salt 
are u.^*d (»ii tabh». It is nt'Ci»ssarv to incorporate and 
ni:i>k theiu in the j^reparation of aliments, in order 
i-i .l.Mvive th*.' instinct of titste and thus get the body 
j-'iisf'ii'd with them. 

Imprrleet as such a test is, oxeej^t in coTineetiou 
with a ^'^'ursc of water cure and work in the oj>cn air, 
it is the U'st criterion to which we can now resi»rt,ui 
the wholesome ne«js of what is proj>osctl to us to eat. 

Taste it unmix<'d— if ymir j>alate acccjits it, and 
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your stomach feels no inconvenience fix)m it thus in 
moderate quantity — eat it withput farther scruple and 
wait for decided negative experience before you con- 
demn it ; but if the palate says no ! at the first taste, 
then let it alone though ever so plausible chemical 
reasons be adduced for its wholesomeness and use. 
Eat your bread sour first, though you stop at half a 
meal. 

Intellect is the totality of those passions and £i- 
culties, whose aim is the discovery of truth and 
its organization in life. It gives man the conscious- 
ness of the Divine attributes of distribiUive justice and 
economy of means. When instinct has been falsified by 
the subordination of habit, or compromised by disease, 
intellect is capable to raise us above it into a sense of 
relations from which we can form a priori conclu- 
sions in regard to what is good or evil, true or false 
for us. Were men now living in a state of full 
health and unbroken instinct, they would scorn all 
assistance from intellect and science, in solving the 
problems of incarnation. The true mission of the 
intellect is to show man how to replace himself in 
conditions where his instincts shall revive and be- 
come practically eflicient. 

This Fourier has done in his discovery of the So- 
cial order called Passional Series or Series of Groups, 
organizing agricultural and domestic association in 
correspondence with the organic and passional type 
of man's nature ; an order, which once formed, con- 
ciliates the ends of individual and of general well-be- 
ing, of instinct and of intellect, opening freely on 
the one hand a sphere of integral development and 
chances of satisfaction, whilst on the other it substi- 
tutes the discipline of organization, for that so gall- 
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ing and often so futile, of the individual conscience ; 
or the tyranny of arbitrary laws and punishments, 
the social representative of the individual conscience : 
the first, setting man at war with himself; the second, 
making him the accuser, judge, victim, or execution- 
er of his fellow man.* 

Let us examine how the Passional series operates 
in restoring man to s])ontaneity, and to the guidance 
of instinct in this matter of Hygiene. Gastrosophy 
is not merely gastronomy. It does not confine itself 
to the art of dining well when the table is set to 
one's liking. It interlocks with consumption, prepa- 
ration and production. The table of the phalanx is 
the grari<l an-iia where the labours and arts of the 
gank»n and of tlic kitchen, of the grain fields and 
mills of the <)n:hards, vineyards, conservatories, and 
wine-cellars meet in harmonic competition, and con- 
tend fur the pahiLS of honour. The luxury of appre- 

•i%ci«*d«'!ic«*. ill il«flf, mnv Ik' (U'fintMl as the motion which man ontcr- 
iatri* <'f hi/>»(tiitn<4. ^■hlti^e tu his idea of tlie (haraotcr of (t<h1: it 
lfi»r» iIm.* *«'Ii«^* of %'irtm* or of hiii, art^>nlin^ hk th«* ariitifi acronl-* <ir 
utT'inli* A^irvit thi» idi'al, L c. i" cotK^'ivod to be |)U'a.»in^or diipItni-Miig 
to <f«*i W«' Ho !M»t iitran tJirrrfon' to a<vuM.» maHifrnv a.** th« riu'iny 
of niBfi. tnjt only to aM«<'rt tlmt in |»ro|Mirtion an it in enli^htonod in re- 
ffaril to tb«* iiM't&ihlt* trutli, iroiMhu'HM iuu\ purity of the liivint* charac- 
ter, film.'* it [lUct* at war with hini-K'lf th<» (!c|>mve(l man of the hu^>- 
T»-r»ivf Mrwti*-*, wh«) n«'Ct»^sarily oful with the whoK' strenj^fh of liid 
|<«*rM<i.il niittMcioii^m'M, attrihuten to him*>clf an<l idcntiHc** with him- 
t»\{ all ili«»M* vici'*. citrruptmtH, ami ••in-* of wliich he i"* in fact the 
|4»cfMitii«'ruil rrpn'M'ntativi-. ujKlfrom wIhim* '<4»il it in impoHHiltJe f<ir hun 
to WH-1. hiuiM'lf by any rtTort"* at wlf jH'rfecti<in«*eriiu^, "inre they are 
•cjraiiw" in i}»e nonety of which 1«» u a nw-mU'r, and wh<Hf n»ai;neti« 
mfltH-ncvH affect him frnin all hi<le^ Thw Mtairue of con'^cieiwe, now 
tiHj oAaii defeuta itt4 own eiwU by cru'^hini; man in M4*irctkiitempt. It 
b» ni»t the lc"« jiowerful a Mimiiliii* in other raj**** towanU the rtiMifira- 
ti<*i of nhiiviilual character, and ttiroti;;h this of lUK'ial iiiHtitution^. and 
HI niu*>t continue to tlrvu man towunU his liannonic destiny, uii'il 
liJirinj; once c*»ncjuere<l the ortler adnftt^i t4i the tnie development of 
kt* Mail and it« nuii«<al |»aH»ioUH, a** the preM*nt order in to tlieir faUitic:i> 
f*«) aixl depravity, it will be ouoverted (rum a penuaxumt tcuurgu into 
t }vrTnaiiciit tnuui{ih. 
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ciation has been honestly earned bj the labours 
which have preceded it. 

We have worked with ardour in our favourite 
groups, empassioired for the objects of our choice, 
enUveued by the presence of our friends, stimulated 
by their active co-operation in the various details of a 
common function, energized by the lead of a Passional 
Chief, the Pivot of the group. The desperation of 
rivalry, the enthusiasm of unitary accord, the charm 
of novelty, and refreshment of alternation, at suitable 
periods, have spiritualised, have magnetised our bodies 
bathed in sweat, whose blood rushes and revels 
through the capillary vessels of our translucent in- 
candescent tissues. 

Then we have plunged into living waters in 
which smallest pebbles shine from twenty feet be- 
low, floating on our backs in that delicious element, 
the rapture of whose contact with the heated healthy 
body, no language can express; we have left our 
mortality upon the shore and mingled with the primal 
elemental life, while radiant towers and palaces of 
the Phalanstery, sublime and consecrated forest trees, 
(grand serial archetypes in their dual development and 
arborescent expansion,) or mountains and hills, crest* 
ed, and waving their green locks, are framed in the 
blue dome of heaven around, and flowers on the 
banks embalm us in their odours. Iii winter, marble 
baths with fountains and green-house shrubbery, and 
flutes, for birds, restore the image of the summer at 
this hour of delight. 

And thus refreshed, pure, dressed in loose robes of 
a tissue and a grace worthy to invest godlike beings, 
we move to the halls or bowers of repast, where a 
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tliousand viands rival each other in the perfection of 
their quality and refinement of preparation. 

Hunger or ap|)etite is the organic or assimilative 
pa.Hsion in ^hich the wants of the system through all 
its tissues are reilected on the sympathetic nerve, and 
arc referred to the stomach by a distinct sensation. 
The empassioned and integral exercise of these tissues 
in which their integrant molecules have been oxidized 
and consumed^ gives a corres|>onding intensity to that 
visceral |>assiou whose end is their nutrition. In pro- 
portion to the intensity of every passion is its capacity 
fur relincinent. The hardest steel bears the sharpest 
eiljre. The densest metals are the m<>^^t ductile and 
ni:ill«*abK». We have here the apjH;tites not of glut- 
tons or starveliii;rs, hut of gourmands or ej»icurcs. 
Why is this ? The eivilizi'C UKikes a merit of gorging 
nnythiiiL'' that is set lK.'tore hiiu, and it Ls even con- 
8id..*re*l a pave misdemeanour in children to be choice 
al^mt their f<NMl. 

Mtftht-rs and fathers are suj)iK)sed to know so much 
lx*tter what is |>n)|MT lor them ! Wliat business have 
tht»v with instincts? But as in the culinary provi- 
»i«»ns for fitteen hundred or two thousiind per8<ms, 
with suitaMe meehanieal arrangements, a gn»at num- 
Irt and variety (»f dishrs will l>e preparer! at every 
meal, ami as the <hildren as well as the adults fona 
table groups, eaeh of which makes its own s*'li\;- 
lions fn)m the bill <»f fare, it will be convenient for 
eliiidren t«> have instincts, and as <i(»d seems tt> have 
lnvn of the s;ime opinion, since he never fails to 
dj:-tril»uti» thrni, children will fp»m a vitv earlv aire 
b«» eneoun;g«'(l to eh«M>>e, to expn-^s their pn*ferenee, 
and to observe the adaptations (»t various diets to 
their tcnii>eraments. From the habitual culture of 
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this discriminating instinct, it follows that the more 
intense the visceral passion of hunger, the more nicelj 
will it select its true aliment in correspondence to 
the sphere of physical and of passional activity in 
which the individual moves. The identity of essence 
which we have observed between the living body and 
the aliments which nourish it pre-exists in the law of 
Passional Correspondence, " Suum cuique tribuito." 

What is passional correspondence? How can I 
compare things so entirely different as aliments and 
passions. A peach, a pear, an apple, a glass of wine, 
have forms, colours, odors, tastes, qualities of touch, 
&c., by which I distinguish them ; but what fonns, 
colors, odors, tastes, or qualities of touch, has the 
passion of love, or of ambition, of paternity, or of 
friendship, whose principles are materialized in these 
their alimentary correspondences ? 

Have you ever heard of such a science or art as 
physiognomy ? If not, let me refer you to my friends. 
Dr. Redfield or Madame De Bonneville. They will 
read your character, your passions, and their habitual 
manifestations down to nicest shades and eccentrici- 
ties, from these very sensible qualities of form, colour, 
touch, and sound, even without the aid of smell and 
taste; the passional principle, in the physical expres- 
sion ; to the wise an open secret. 

Now, reasoning from the known to the unknown, 
from the certain to the contested, since your own con- 
sciousness establishes the existence of passional prin- 
ciples, reflecting or expressing themselves in the phy- 
sical conformation, colour, tactile surface, &c., to the 
senses of the physiognomist ; shall we not expect, by 
analogy, that form, color, tactile surface, sound, 
odor, taste ; all the sensible qualities which you pos- 
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sesa, and which vary in every individual, shall be 
elsewhcPR, wherever they exist, likewise the expres- 
sion and materialization of passional principles ? Per- 
haps so, perhaps not, you reply. Until I can enter 
into the peach, the pear, the apple, the glass of wine, 
and possess myself of their consciousness, I can obtain 
no proof of it, since it is only by entering into my- 
self and possessing my own consciousness, that I know 
the physiognomist in the first case to have decyphered 
the passional principle in its physical expression. 

Well, you recollect the story of Mahomet and the 
disobedient mountain, which would not come at his 
bidding. Mahomet solved the difficulty by going to 
the mountain. 

1 think we have as simple a solution here, for if we 
cann«>t conveiiii'iitly enter into the j)each, the pear, 
the apj»le, or tlie wine, it will be easier and quite as 
nincli t«) the piirpose to have the i)oach, the j)car, the 
apple, and the glus8 of wine enter into us, and get at 
f/r^/r consciousness, or at the passional j»rincij>Ic per- 
vailiii^' them, tlirouf/h the clump's in our oirtt. For 
the pake of brevity and siinjilieity, and IxK^ausc our 
coarse, uncultured appreeiatiun sc^ldom observes or 
oonni»cts with their caustrs the organic and passional 
changes wliich occur in ils ; let us take one of these 
f .ur, the wine, whose sensible qualities arc more in- 
t«*nse than those of the fruits. Can you tell mc the 
cause or reas< »n of that custom which prevails where- 
ever vinous or alcoholic drinks are known, and which 
the fipa.srao<lic op]K)siti(>n of the temjKjrance n»form 
has rendenHl tu) consjacuous, of expn\ssiiig conliality 
towanls friend or stranger, by inviting th<Mu to take 
wine or liquor with us? Why wine, fermented or 
alcoholic liiinor, rather tlian tea or coffee, which are 
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used at conversational parties; even before food in all 
places and at all times? Can you tell me why this 
custom prevails among men, in whom the passion of 
friendship prevaik, and not among women, in whom 
it is comparatively feeble ; or why the exit of the 
ladies from the dining-hall, is the signal for the wine to 
circulate more freely, as the bisexual relation ceases to 
divide the empire of the unisexual or virile passion? 
Can you tell me why good wine improves the temper 
and makes a man amiable, cordial and freespoken ? 
Why it supplies a common platform of animal spirits 
or temporary intensity of the sanguine temperament 
in which friendship predominates, so that two men 
who have lived together for weeks in a boarding- 
house, hardly exchanging a " how d^e do, or damn 
your soul, or any other sort of politeness," shall find 
themselves at a champaign supper in the most ani- 
mated conversation, man to man, fair and free, as the 
over-soul will have it, careless of stupid interests, con- 
ventions, or previous acquaintance? Is not wine, 
then, an expression in material correspondence, of 
the passion of friendship ? The vine reveals this to 
every eye conversant with vegetable physiognomy, 
in its twining attachments and numberless tendrils 
which turn themselves to embrace every object in 
contact. 

2. In its luxuriant foliage : the leaf of the plant 
performs its digestion and respiration, absorbing and 
fixing carbonic acid by day and exhaling oxygen, by 
night obsorbing oxygen and exhaling carbonic acid. 
The leaf is the main organ of work, it is therefore the 
emblem of industry, which the passion of friendship 
pervades in the distributions of the passional series, 

8. The vine bleeds profiisely and rapidly when 
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out in the spring or summer— dominance of the vas- 
cular system, as in the sanguine temperament^ where 
friendship rules. 

4. The vine distributes its fruit, as well as leaves, in 
clusters, emblem of the group. 

5. The colour of the ripe fruit is either purple or 
violet, colours of friendship ; or translucent, colour of 
truth. 

6. ITie vintage assembles the whole population in 
•ocial groups, affording to each attractive work suited 
to man, woman, and child ; it attracts the gentry and 
rich folk, and mingles them with the country la- 
bourers. 

7. Wine, which is the grape arrived at its com- 
pound maturity, develops in the organism the pas- 
eioniil U'ndi-ncios of friendship. 

As we only aim Iutc to announce general princi- 
ph*?<, a ll-w detailed illustrations must suffice. 

}\y aj»j)lyin;jr those laws of passional causation and 
reflecli<»n of the }>assional cause in the organic result, 
we inav easily siitistV ourselves that the Peach and 
Plum are fruits of love ; anionjrst those which ripen 
in early summer, even in spring, in their native 
climes ; they are exquisitely delicious, ammatic and 
fij^ntive. Their trees are not long-lived, they bear 
early and jK»rish early, like Eastern beauties. They 
f«?e<l the or;/anism with their refined juices during 
the season of love, when the spiritual lift* needs to 
How fn^'lv, unembarnussed bv or;^ani(! crudities. 

Thk Pkak is a lonj^-live<l trc<\ lofty and grae<*ful, 
bearinjj late in the suninuT, nnd late in the growth of 
lhetn*e, emblem of the niaturer and more tardv tri- 
uniplis of ambition. 

A few sj)ccies are preserved through the winter, as 
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in exceptional cases, the triomphs of ambition are 
permanent, sustaining the winter of life, and- be- 
queathing to children a heritage of power and 
honour. 

The tree is extremely delicate of nurture and of 
fine organization. 

The fruit grows singly, or along the line of the 
branch, but not in clusters. 

Its form is described by a curve from the stem, 
similar to the hyperbole of geometricians. This as- 
cending expansion is the type of ambition, which 
loses itself in the infinite. 

Its fruit is gathered with difficulty from the lofty 
top and spreading boughs, requiring courage and 
firm nerves to reach them. Its flavours are highly 
improvable and delicious. 

The Apple, fruit of paternity, bequeaths its fruit 
like a legacy to the winter montJis with careful pre- 
cision. 

It does not assemble at its harvests whole neigh- 
bourhoods like the vine, but whole families ; the chil- 
dren gathering, the father at the cider press, and the 
mother storing away and preserving. 

Is fruits sustain the family bond. Its gentle af- 
fections live around the hearth where the apple is 
the only social fruit in the climates of its growth 
"whose material attractions combine with the nuts, 
and are admitted at other periods than those of the 
regular meals. 

As familism has been the Judas of the passions, 
basing the incoherent societies and all their physical 
and moral evils on its germ, the isolated household ; 
BO is the apple the symbolic fruit of discord. It 
is the apple which tempted man to disobey in the 
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myth of the Fall. It is the apple which lost Troy, 
by provoking the enmity of Minerva against Paris, 
who awarded it as a prize to the Goddess of Beauty. 
Tlie apples of the Ilesperides and those of Atalantii 
likewi^^e occur to the classical scholar. 

Fruits in general c<>rresi)ond to the affections, grains 
and fibrinous food to the intellect and executive fa- 
culties. Hence the latter have entirely predominated 
in our diet, during the incoherent periods, when the 
afTt^ctions have been starved, and every thing has de- 
pended on executive force in resisting competition, 
and making good one^s own against the world. 
Fruits come rapidly more and more into general use 
at this period, precursor of passional harmony, where 
ihey may form the staple of consumption. 

Manv obstacles inherent in the mechanism of the 
wibverhive scK'ieties, pn*vont the culture and con- 
8um])ti<m of fniiu in abimdance and jx»rfection. 

1. The tiller of the soil is for the most part a tem- 
}H)rary tenant, removable at j»leasuro, when his short 
Ira^e expires. He knows that all additional value 
which he confers uj)on the soil, will tempt the land- 
lonl to a projK)rtional and even exc^^ssive raise of 
rent. He ha.s enough work to sustain hiniself and 
family from mcuith to nionth and vear to vear, witii- 
out exjiending time and foree on erops wliieh reifuire 
fn^m four to ten years of growth In^tore vieMiiig any 
I»n>tit, and whieh a stranger's hand may probably reap. 

2. Tlie danger t»f robl)ery is .**o great in tlu^ neigh- 
bourhoinl of cities, that the fruit eannot Ik* left to 
rifien on XW tn*e, but nnt^tbe pieked [»nMnaturely, to 
the great injury of ib* qualities. 

It in then ot\en krpt in th«* markets or .»ihoi»s until 
stale and mi.serablc lH*f<^re it is onaumed. 
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8. The difficulty of transportation for want of suit- 
able arrangements, and the imperfect connexion or 
the interior with the great routes of travel, allows 
one section to suffer the privation of fruit, while it is 
superabundant and lies for manure in another within 
no great distance. 

4. The general ignorance of farmers and the gross- 
ness of their tastes lead to the culture of inferior spe- 
cies, and by inferior methods, in the few cases in 
which they turn their attention to fruit 

Thus we perceive how the various facts, customs, 
and characters, of the same social period are catenated 
and belong to each other, how correspondence be- 
tween physical and passional conditions is organized 
in collective arrangements, industrial and social, and 
how difficult it is for any individual or sect to eflSect a 
change, without a perfect knowledge of the organic 
movement, and especially of the laws of transitions, 
and the points at which they must originate. The 
want of this knowledge has rendered dietetic reforms 
hitherto superficial, limited, and transient. 

The formula of a true diet is a nicely graduated 
correspondence to the changes and developments or 
.our spiritual state. We ought, in a certain sense, 
when about to eat, to find first within us what we are 
going to assimilate to our bodies. The sense of taste 
is given us that we may thus discriminate, and it is 
as barbarous to eat indiscriminately, only to satisfy 
hunger, as it would be in music to confound all tunes 
and chords in the general category of sound or noise. 

It seems to be a very simple matter to know what 
one wants, and yet there is hardly one man in eighty 
who on sitting down to table at a large hotel, or first 
class restaurant, where he has the selection from above 
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an htindred dishes, who will be able to dine well, 
to satisfy himself, to feel on arising, that he has been 
wcvthy of the opportunity ; and seven out of the eight 
will eat twice as much as is good for them before they 
begin to consider, and twice as much more before 
they have made up their minds what they really 
wanted* 

Hunger is only the germ of discriminative taste, 
which for the high health and true refinement of the 
organism, needs to be developed by a compoimd dis- 
cipline. 

1. By well ordered and impassioned muscular 
and mental labours, which ally the consumption 
with tlie production of goods. 

2. Ky the lessons in true ga.stronomy, practically 
learned in forming <)nc\s table groups, and the daily 
nccei«ity of selection from amongst a thousand deli- 
cacies. 

What now remains for the jx^or civilizec or civilized 
association ii^t, who of all these brilliant chances of 
aliructive lal>our and luxury can pos.sess but a di^:taIlt 
hope, who works all the 8;inic as for a Leaven ui'ivr 
death, and for whom the dispens;ition of the cross is 
still in full vigour ? It remains fur him to l>ear his cross. 

Let him eontine himself to that negative virtu*' of 
self-denial, of alistaining from what will injtirc liiin, 
xis tlie only virtue proj»er to the base estate of inco- 
herent societies, wh«>se material poverty ought to cor- 
res{tond with tlieir pa*v*^ional jK)verty. Vor the civili- 
Zee the important matter is not to choose what he 
shall cat, but what he shall abstain fn)m. 

1. He should limit himself to a small rpmntity, 
not fully satisfying his apiH-tite, IxK-ausc the idleness 
or the repugnant toil of mind or body which awaits 
2» 
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him, and the disappointed passions and depressing 
emotions which he experiences are un&vourable to 
the energy of the digestive process. The influx of 
his life comes not in a full fountain but in a little 
thread, and all the functions of life must be crippled 
and mortified to correspond with this if he would 
avoid the diseases of exhaustion or of excess. Here 
is a vitally important application of the law of pas- 
sional correspondences. Passional attraction electri- 
fies, animates the entire man. Every vital process 
becomes more vigorous — fatigue and lassitude are 
forgotten. The oxidation of tissues proceeds rapidly, 
hence stronger demands for food, and quicker con- 
version of it into chyle and blood to form new tissues. 
We distinguish here between passion in action, and 
merely passive or sentimental passion. The latter 
state of simple idealism is confined within us ; is a 
subjective impression, and requires little food. It is 
the compound or concrete passion which has formed 
its circuit of action and reception involving our phy- 
sical energies, which increases the demand for food. 
Thus Friendship, in becoming composite, combines 
sympathy of character with sympathy in pursuit and 
business. Ambition combines the league of glory with 
the league of interest. Love combines the material 
with the spiritual tie. Every passion at once works 
and enjoys, thus keeps itself fresh and healthy, and 
develops its organic structure in proportion to its im- 
pressibility. The civilizee, generally restricted to a 
simple and one-sided passional experience, finds his 
emotions destroy his appetite. The harmonian will 
be able to feel and enjoy more, to act more, and to 
consume more. Besides our prudential restriction to 
few dishefl. we inust not eat together aliments too 
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much alike, as several sorts of grains, or fiirinaceous 
disheSy several sorts of flesh, of grease and oils, or of 
sweets. Variety should be composed of a single se- 
lection from each of these or other natural groups of 
aliments. 

It is the same as in music, where among the contigu- 
ous notes do, re, mi ; discord and accord is produced on- 
ly by the combination of 3rds with 5ths, or other inter- 
vals. The green vegetables may be mixed with the 
greatest impunity and the bread with least — corn or 
maize and wheat discord as decidedly as the Indian 
and the white man. Much fluid ought not to be 
drunk just at meal times: it is better to avoid too 
great dilution of the gastric juice ; but from two to six 
hours aAer eating, water greatly assists a i)erfect so- 
lution and digestion of tlie food, both as a diluent of 
the chyme and as a tonic to the gastric mucous 
membrane, which it refreshes in the same manner as 
washing one's face. 

In regard to Boasonings, they must be small in 
quantity and exquisite in quality. Much here depends 
on the art of the cook. A French gastrosoph will 
give the most delicate and pleasant flavour of onions 
or g:irlic to a dish of meat or vegetables, by passing 
hL4 kitchen knife a few times through those roots 
whiUt preparing the dishes. In regard to condiments, 
^''»-!j«»rally those which are iiidi;/onous are leiust objec- 
li'Uiablc. The cayenne pepjKjr, cloven?, &c., are eat- 
en ill large quantity with cornpanitive impunity in 
lh«» hot elimates where they grow, and also, by a con- 
tiiet of extrenies,in very cold eliinates, where the |)eo- 
pie are highly robust. The siune obsiTvation extentls 
U* tt*a and coflee. Tea and eotlee lus stimulants, ex- 
pend their action more exclusively upon the nervous 
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system, whose energy they intensely and rapidly ex- 
haust, more than wine, because they are less integral 
stimulants, and do not equally sustain their increased 
nervous activity by an increased arterial activity. 
Tea causes dyspepsia and palpitations, by robbing the 
the stomach and heart of their due innervation, to 
stimulate the intellectual brain ; coflFee stimulates both 
brain amd stomach, yet the first with disproportiou* 
ate intensity, its sphere of action is the life of man's 
self-hood, and while it confers a transient demonic 
power and intense efficiency, it dries up the channel 
through which man receives influx of life from God 
and nature. It develops the doer at the expense of 
the being, so that virtue passes out frc«n us without 
returning back to us. The restlessness occasioned by 
this disturbance to the natural order of functions is 
very painful to delicate organizations; especially when 
under this excitement they have no social opportuni- 
ty of expending their exuberant action. As wine 
acts still more upon the passional and nutritive than 
on the intellectual life and that of outwfurd expres- 
sion, a property which it manifests by soothing the 
nervous system and predisposing to sleep, so it brings 
these two elements of being and doing again into 
equilibrium, and is an antidote to some of the perni- 
cious effects of tea and coffee as they in turn are to 
excesses in wines. 

Nature furnishes our temperate climates with mild- 
er aromatics, such as the sassafras, whose roots and 
flowers afford a delicious beverage when boiled and 
combined with cream or milk and sugar as a tea. 
The root fermented with com, with or without the 
tops of the spruce pine, make a fine beer ; the young 
le.vf-buda give a delicate flavour to meats and vege- 
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tables, and the dried leaves t|[iake the gumbo, well 
known at tbe South as an ingredient of soups and 
meat sances. 

. These remarks on teas and coffee apply especially tc 
the feeble. The sassafras is one of the gentlest and 
most efficient agents in that purification of the blood 
which is required in those subject to eruptions in the 
spring and summer, and is equally salutary to man 
and hoFBe. To some constitutions the onion, garlic, 
and alliaceous tribe give a beneficial and almost ne- 
ooBsary stimulus. A wide field of usefulness opens 
in the examination of our indigenous aromatics and 
nutritive stimulants. Of all the accessions to our ta- 
ble service, derived from foreign parts, the light 
French and German wines are the most valuable and 
conducive to healthy <liget«li<)n and social enjoyment. 
A mt^il projx?rly si)eaking, consists of two elements, 
a sj»irituaJ and a material ft)od, since a cheerful tone 
f»f mind and external diverriion, conduce mcxst })ower- 
fully, not only to the enjoyment of a meal, but to 
it:? di.L^»*j!tion. FrieniWiip, mirth, wit, good stories, «ke., 
comiKnio the spiritual (\><sence of a good dinner, which 
otJine?^ ofl'as lamely without them, as they without the 
dL-»lics would prove deceptive and unsatisfactory. 

A treatise on the art of dining would be very in- 
coTiij»lete, without mention of the IIost,Pivotal char- 
acter or PjLssional chief of the table. Such men, 
among whose dominant passions is that of hospitali- 
ty, play a ver^' im{H)rt;int part in the world's nu)vc- 
ni'Tit, and God tukes ciirc to distribute them in duo 
pp'|K>rtion. 

The guests never feel fully at cast^ or integrally ro- 
lattd to each other, unless the host Ih^ a tru*» passion- 
al chici^ attracting and dispensing sympathies, and 
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strong enongh to blend the diyersities of taste and ex- 
pression in a unitary tone. 

His unofficious inflaenoe should envelop the com- 
pany in its atmosphere as in the light blue clouds of 
the firagrant Havana segar, that incense and thanks- 
giving of gratified sense, in which the soul loves to 
disport 

Our straight-backed chairs are not perhaps the best 
adapted to that sensorial repose desirable in this most 
important of the passive functions. We should not 
relish the Roman fiishion, where the guests reclined 
their heads it is said on each other's breasts. A new 
genius is jet to distinguish itself in the arrangement 
of this part of the table service. 

The form of the table itself, must vary with the tone 
of the meaL The long parallelogram is the most stu- 
pid of all, and in perfect adaption to the materialism 
of the ci^^lizees, who sit down at great hotels, without 
caring to see or to exchange words with each other. 

The round table of King Arthur is best suited to 
a party of friends ; a smaller ellipse, for a partie 
carrde of lovers ; a centre piece a little elevated and 
surrounded by half moons, is a form well adapted for 
the conjoined play of ambition and friendship, as in 
feasts given by distinguished characters — apolitical or 
other assemblies where speeches are expected. 

The law of all these arrangements, is to combine 
the freest discrimination, or even exclusiveness in 
one's own table group, with easy access to all the com- 
pany. 

For the environment, and accessories of the table, 
the spheres of all the senses must be laid imder con- 
tribution. 

Sight requires either the repast au naturel, beneath 
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the shade or a spreading b*ce, or in a garden bower ; 
or the noble architectural graces of the richly 
carpeted dining hall, with its columns of variegated 
marble, its niches, statues, pictures, exotic plants, and 
"beautiful tame birds which will come and eat from 
one s hands. The admission of the dog is proper on 
certain occasions, as in a sportsman 's club, for exam- 
ple. These are the transitions from the senses to the 
social affections. 

SmeU requires the emplojrment of the most delicate 
perfumes on the persons of the guests, and places 
fragrant shrubs, roses, &c. on the table, in bouquets 
which rise from the fruit dishes. 

Touch has ordered the Turkey cari)et, the reclining 
seat, and the pure ventilation of the hall at about 75.° 

Hearing places about the windows the vibrant 
chunLs of the Kolian harp, or on the mantel-piece a fine 
tonod HULsif^al lx>x, whose dreamy silver tones are not 
)«»ud enough to di-turb or to excite. 

In a great feast the perfomianec of an orchestra, or 
<.»f single artists from time to time, adds much to the 
enjoyment. They must intervene however, only as 
iiul>^i diaries, and not claim too much attention from 
the essential matter, which is eating, drinking, and 
so<.ial intercourse. 

The Ix^autiful produets of all the arts, combine to 
f«»rm llie sphere or to adorn the triumph of that i)as- 
.M«»n or passi«>nal act, which originates, sustains, and 
M.*rves as pivot to the whole, on this particular 
uccoriion. Each will have its turn as master of the 
c^.TemonieA 

In the absence of all these scK'ial and sensuous 
aecessorics, a musical box or an entertaining lHH)k, 
fixed oiven on a little frame above the table, serve to 
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charm and spiritualize many a solitary meal, which 
when confined to the matter of eating bread und 
cheese, and other such pastoral simplicities, is felt as 
a sort of degradation. 

There are certain specialities and eccentricities of 
diet which I have not here mentioned— the Vegeta- 
rian and others. I have elsewhere treated of the 
correspondence of a vegetable and fruit diet with the 
Harmonian life, and have shown the relative adapta- 
tion of flesh and of frxiit diets to the different social 
periods. 

In every social period there are characters and 
constitutions which seem to belong to the past of 
their race, and others to its future, presenting in the 
type of their development a concrete history or 
prophecy. We look forward to a harmonic society 
and harmonic nature, when the reign of conflict and 
mutual destruction shall cease among God's creatures, 
and when integral development through the commu- 
nion of affection shall supersede the present formula 
of equilibrium between excessive population and 
scanty production, by wars, pestilence, and cannibal- 
ism. There is not wanting then at all times a class 
of. men who from preference and principle, or 
necessity, adopt in advance this harmonic feature, of a 
vegetable and fruit diet. 

Their social character, where they are found in 
masses as among the European and Asiatic peasantry, 
or the natives of some western islands, has been mild 
and amiable, the physical development good, and the 
standard of health superior. Graham has collected on 
this subject abundant and highly interesting statistics. 

In the development of ambition and executive 
force (luring the present subversive periods, the flesh 
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eating nations possess a decided advantage. In 
Blaughtering, or any way by force or canning, de* 
priving animals of life, man violates the etiquette of 
nature, outrages his liner and more harmonious in- 
ttinct of affection, and this habit of trampling on the 
rights of others to secure a selfish gratification, ex- 
tends to his relations with his fellow men. 

•It is tlien by their vices, by their subversive ambi- 
tion, esiieciully, that the ilesh-eatiug nations impose 
their power over those of gentler habita 

This is in perfect accordance with the general tri- 
umph of fraud and violence during the subversive 
e|KJch.s but this tempcjrary ascendency of the un- 
8cn]]>ialous, must, at a later jteriod and more refined 
deveIo]>niciit, yield to that of more amiable charac- 
ters^ jw in our geoh>gical tablcLs we read that the 
mon.<U*r tyiKW of sanguinary brute force have j>assed 
away and yieldod their place to the present creations, 
c«)TiijM.s<»«l ilia lar^'c proportion of innocent creatures. 

Wr have gained s*niiething in a gentler etiquette 
nnor the days wlu^n the Saurians lorded it, or when 
pti'pKlactyles, with nu^mbranous wings, thirty -six 
lii't fn>ni tip to tip, wouhl draw a meal of one hun- 
dn-d |N>unds of hlmnl from a poor megatherium or 
dini'tlioriunt :u<l(H'p. 

Th** <**.'ntiijK»tal force, imprerssed upon creation; 
fr»in the liwt of its U'ing a cn-ation and expression 
of a unitary tlivint* lite; necessitates in its reactions, 
f»r all tiie individualities of that ereati<>n, a formula 
rf relations, (*onstant in its es^-ioncc, which is conunu- 
^>'"n and tiitt/i'iif :<tf/-<ij'/fn>/tn'iift"ti ; whilst varying 
in i!sf«»rTn <»fwianif •stati«»n fronitln* most K-roeioibiand 
di'.-lruelivr !■» the ni*»st amiable and l)eiK'fieent. The 
tr.ifirf.innation of the termor into the latter lu&s not 
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been a simple progression, but has proceeded some- 
times slower, sometimes faster, sometimes with appa* 
rent regularity, sometimes by leaps and bounds, some- 
times by partial retrogradations. 

At the advent of man, for example, we have rea- 
son to believe in a temporary, or at least, a local sus- 
pension of the violent and sanguinary procedures 
which geology announces to have preceded him^ and 
which was not long in resuming its sway. 

It is not easily conceivable that man, unacquainted 
with weapons, without experience of the habits of 
his fierce and powerful neighbours, and far inferior 
to many of them in physical strength and quickness 
of motion, could have maintained his ground against 
them, and preserved his life under the law of destruc- 
tive force. He must then have first operated on 
them by that spiritual ascendancy which every higher 
exercises over a lower nature, and by the attractions 
of ambition and friendship. 

The dog first rallied to his side because the dog is 
supremely endowed with friendship and devotion, 
the passional dominants of canine character. 

The dog quickly gave man sway over herds and 
flocks ; then the horse, whose character reveals am- 
bition as his passional dominant, gave in his alle- 
giance to this already powerful king. 

It could onlj^ have been under the pressure of hun- 
ger in the dearth of the winter season, that man de- 
parted from the diet of fruits and vegetables, most 
in correspondence with the structure of his teeth and 
intestinal canal, and common to him with the monkey 
tribes which do not forsake it, while they enjoy the 
abundant fruits of the tropics, unless taught other- 
wise by man. 
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After long stadjing this question of diets, both 
theoretically and experimentally, I am strongly im- 
pressed that whatever sentiment may say on the sub- 
ject, mankind have been led, as well as other animals, 
by a potent instinct of relative expediency, though 
not by one of essential harmony, to the use of a 
mixed diet ; whatever be the abuse and excesses in 
flesh-eating to which they have since fallen, where 
meat is abundant 

The 8ame instinct is responsible for coffee, tea, to- 
bacco and strong drink, all of which serve their pur* 
poses, and very useful ones as the world wags. 

We cannot do without edge tools, though we cut 
ouTM^Ives now and then, and while one has to make 
his hole in the world like a cannon ball, temporary 
intensity of {>ower serves our end, where a gentler 
diffu.<siun of it would do nothing. 

Prior to the development of agriculture on a lar^re 
f^ii\r\ Witt trould not l)c sustained on more than hulf 
ihf surface of the j^lolx?, especially through the winter, 
without game. We may eonsider it a mistake for 
our ra«'e to hav«.» deserted the Kden climate.**, instead 
of first there developing a;;riculture, and gradually 
exti*n<linjr it : but the mistake once made, there was 
Ui» I'hoiee but to kill and eat. 

Takin;; men and things as they are, influences of 
habit, sphere, and all the rest, I think it will l>e found 
true that we disjK?nso with llesh most conveniently in 
a rtMiiine of simple physical laljor, or of a iM)etic ideal 
dreamy existence, where the sphere is harnK>nii>us, 
and we meet nuiny sympathies of character; es|K'- 
ciitUy if the tem|»erament Xto saniniine lymphatie, 
or nervous sanguine lymphatic; — that, on the other 
liand, we most require flesli with our foo<l, ami crnvt* 
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coffee and other stimnlant Boaiishment when our 
executive and combative passions and fisMmlties are in 
the ascendant ; when we must sustain an intellectual 
tension without the harmonies of affection, and impress 
ourselves on others rather than receive impressions. 

The bilious temperament imperiously demands flesh. 
Fourier thinks we shall eat flesh and fruits both large- 
ly in harmony, and for the early ages of association, 
when the people of the earth share for the first time 
an abundant, well prepared table, there is little doubt 
of it. By the precautions and humane arrangement 
of the butcheries, he guaranties to animals a sudden, 
unsuspected and painless death. The analogy of hab- 
its in our present cast of harmonic animals is in jQEtvor 
of flesh eating. The dog, our first and most intelli- 
gent auxiliary, is not only carnivorous, but the chase 
is his dominant passion. Our sweetest song birds, 
all so far as I know, use a mixed diet, with the mock- 
ing }>ird and nightingale at their head. The habits 
of tlio humming bird are so curious that I will quote 
from one of our most charming naturalists, Mr. Web- 
ber of Kentucky, some account of themu 



MY HUMMING BIRDS. 

Ann child, I always had a passion for the Humming Bird. 
It nver caused a thrill of delight when one of these glitter- 
ing cmituros, with its soft hum of flight, came out of repose 
nil Muddnnly — hanging, a saphire stilled upon the air, — for 
horn no wings are seen, — as, like a quick bright thought, it 
diirtM, in utill, and then away I 

T\\i) royntery r^ ** whence it cometh, and whither it goeth,'* 
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m lovdjr and exciting one to me. How and where could 
a thng ao delicate lire in a rough, wintry world like this ? 
How eottld the glory of ita humiahed plumes remain undim- 
ned, thai h thus shot forth arrowa of light into my eyes, 
whOe fdl other things seemed slowly fisding ? Where could 
k renew ita splendors f In what Car bath of gems dissolved, 
dippingy come forth mailed in its raried shine ? — How could 
those tiny wings, whose soul-like motion no mortal eye can 
follow, bear the frail sprite through beating tempests that are 
hurling the albatroaa, with mighty pinions, prone upon the 
ware ; or that dash the sea-eagle, shrieking, against ita eyrie- 
efiff ? How speeds it straight and safe— the gem-arrow of 
theelfsT 

Could it be that the tiny birds lived only on the nectar of 
flowers 7 It seemed surely, the fitting food for beauty so 
etherval- But then, it removed them so far from things of 
tho eju-th, earthly — their home must surely be fairyland, and 
thry coursers of the wind for ^>iel to ** put a girdle round 
the earth/' if this be so. But, if there be no fairies, and 
those be only natural forces that propel it so ; is nectar, or 
ambrohia even, f<MMi of the substance that could give the 
stf^ly toughness to those hair-spring thews, whose sharp 

stroke cuts a resistless way through hurricanes ? 

• * * * * 

Entering the library one morning, I saw, to my delight, a 
humming bird fluttering against the upper part of a win- 
dow, the low«*r sash of which was raised. I advanced soft- 
ly, but rapidly as possible, and let down the sash. 

# • • • « 

I sQccreded in securing an uninjured captive, which, to my 
ineipn'^HiMe dflight, proved to be one of the ruby-throated 
tp«-ri«i( — the most spl«*ndid and diminutive that comes n4irth 
of Florida. It imm4*diately KU^^ested itself to me that a mix- 
ture of two partft retined hiaf-su^ir, with one of fine hoix'v, 
in U-n of water, would make about the ncari'Kt approach, 
to iLe nectar of flowers. While my siktcr ran i(» pn'|>arc it 
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1 gradually opened my hand to look at mj prisoner, and saw 
to my no little amusemeat as well as surprise, that it was ac- 
tually ^'playing possum" — feigning to be dead most skil- 
fully ! It lay on my open palm motionless for some minutes, 
during which I watched it in breathless curiosity. I saw it 
gradually open its bright little eyes to peep whether the way 
was dear, and then close them slowly as it caught my eye 
upon it ; but, when the manufactured nectar came, and a 
drop was touched gently to the point of its bill, it came to 
life very suddenly, and in a moment was on its legs, drink- 
ing with eager g^to of the refreshing draught from a sil- 
ver tea-spoon. When sated, it refused to take more, and 
sat perched with the coolest self-composure on my finger, 
and plumed itself quite as artistically as if on its favorite 
spray. I was enchanted with the bold, innocent confidence 
with which it turned up its keen, black eye to survey us, as 
much as to say, **Well, good folk — who are you?" 

Thus, in less than an hour, this apparently tameless rider 
of the winds, was perched pleasantly chirping, upon my fin- 
ger, and received its food with edifying eagerness from my 
' sister's hand. It seemed completely domesticated from Uie 
moment that a taste of its natural food reassured it and left 
no room to doubt oiu- being friends. By the next day, it 
would come from any part of either room — alight upon the 
side of a white China cup, containing the mixture, and drink 
eagerly with its long bill thrust into the very base, after the 
manner of the doves. It would alight on our fingers, and 
seem to talk with us endearingly, in its soft chirps. Indeed, 
I never saw any creature so thoroughly tamed in so short a 
time before. This state of things continued some three 
weeks, when I observed it beginning to lose its vivacity. 
I resorted to every expedient I could think of; offered it small 
insects, &c., but with no avail ; it would not touch them. 

We at length came to the melancholy conclusion, that we 
must either resign ourselves to see it die, or let it go. This 
last alternative, cost my sister some bitter tears. We had 
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made a delicate little cage for it and had accustomed it to 
rootUng and feeding in it while loose in the rooms, and I 
consoled her with the hope that perhaps it might return to 
the cage as usual, even when hung in the garden. The ex- 
periment was tried. The cage was hung in a lilac bush, and 
tbe moment the door was opened, the little fellow darted 
awaj out of sight. My heart sank within me, for I could 
not but fear that it was gone forever, and my poor sister sob- 
bed aloud. I comforted her as best I might, and though 
without any hope myself, endeavoured to fill her with it and 
divert her grief by occupation. So we prepared a nice new 
cop of our nectar — hung the cage with flowers — left the 
door wide open and the white cup invitingly conspicuous — 
then resting from our labors, withdrew a short distance to 
tbe foot of a treo, to watch the result. We waited for a 
wholo hour with straining eyes, and becoming completely 
discoumi^cd had arisen from the grass and were turning to 
go. when my sister uttered a low exclamation — 

-Whist! lo'>k brother." 

Tlie little fellow was darting to and fro in front of his 
ca^^i*, as if confused for a moment by the flower drapery ; 
but the white cup seemed to overcome his doubts very 
quickly, and, with fluttering hearts, we saw him settle upon 
the cup as of old, and while he drank, we rushed lightly for- 
ward on tiptoe to secure him. 

We were quite rebuked for our want of faith, when the 
charming creature, after deliberately finishing its draught, 
l<»oked up into our flurried faces with the quietest expression 
of mquir)', I almost heiird it ask in a patronixing way — 

"Why, what's the mattiT, good pi»ople?'* 

I felt so much ashamed, that 1 immediately threw open 
the door again and let him have the rest of the day to him- 
self ; but as I ol)ser\ed him playing with some of the wild 
birds, 1 concluded to shut him up for a week or two longer, 
when he relurmMl as usual to roost that night. While out, 
he bad evidently found the restorative for which he had been 
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pining, and what that might be, I now dcierminedif possible, 
to discover. The necessity of having a pair of the joung 
birds, that I might be enabled to study their habits more ef- 
fectually, became now more fully apparent, for I knew, how- 
ever tame our bird might be now, tliat if it happened to meet 
with its old mate, or » new one, it would be sure to desert 
us, as a matter of course. Young ones, raised by myself, I 
could trust. 

(lie succeeds in capturing a nest of young ones.) 

In a few weeks we hung the cage out with open doors 
again— r-finding that all the birds were beginning to mope 
and look as if they were going to die, as had been the case 
with the Rubybreast several times before. He had always 
been relieved by letting him out ; but as he instantly disap- 
peared, we could not discover what the antidote he sought 
might be. When we opened the cage this time, it was a 
bright summer morning just after sunrise. What was our 
surprise to see the Ruby-throat, instead of darting away as 
usual, remain with the young ones, which had immediately 
sought sprays, as if feeling a little uncertain what to do with 
themselves. Scarlet flew round and round them ; then he 
would dart off to a Utile distance in the garden and suspend 
himself on the wing for an instant, before what I at first 
could not perceive to be any thing more than two bare twigs, 
—then he would return and fly around them again, as if to 
show them how easy it was. 

The bold little fellows did not require long persuasion, but 
were soon launched on air again, and in a moment or so were 
using their wings — for all we could see, with about as much 
confidence and ease as Mr. Ruby-throat. They, too, com- 
menced the same manoeuvres among the shrubbery, and as 
there were no flowers there, we were sadly puzzled to think 
what it was they were dipping at so eagerly, to the utter ne- 
glect of the many flowers, not one of which they appeared 
to notice. We moved closer, to watch them to better ad- 
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vantage, and in doing so, dianged our relative position to 
the Sun. At oooe the thing was revealed to me. I caught 
friend Ruby in the very act of abstracting a small spider, 
with the point of his long beak, from the centre of one of 
those beautiful circular webe of the garden spider, that so 
abounds throughout the South. The thing was done so 
daintily that he did not stir the dew drops, which, now glit- 
tering in the golden sunbeams, revealed the gossamer tracery 
all diamond-strung. 

"' Hah ! weVe got your secret, my friends ! — Hah ! ha ! 
hah! 

And we clapped and danced in triumph. Our presence 
did not disturb them in the least, and we watched them 
catching spiders for half an hour. They frequently came 
within two feet of our faces, and we could distinctly see 
tb<-m [»1uck the little spider from the centre of its wheel 
where it lies and swallow it entire. AfU*r this we let them 
out daily, and although we watched them closely and with 
iIk- most patient aire, wo never could see them touch the 
sptd^TK again, until the usual interval of about a fortnight 
ha<l ela[we<i, when they attacked them again as vip:orously 
M ever — but the foruy of one morning seemed to sufHce. 
We also ob>ier\*ed them carefully, to ascertain whether they 
at«* any other insects than these spiders — but, although we 
bn lUght them every variety c>f the snmllost and most tender 
that we cr»uld find, they did not notice them at all — but if we 
would bhut them up past the time, until they began to look 
dnwiping, and then bring one of those little spiders along 
^ith other small innects, they would snap up the spider 
%***»T\ enough, but pay no attention t(» the others. We were 
thornu^hly r«>nvinci'd, after careful experiment upon two 
f^imilie* of them, that they neither live entirely ujwm the 
fill tar of fl«)wers — iis all the old naturalists suppose — nor 
iijMin farioun small ins4'<'ts in addition to the nectar, as Mr. 
.\tidubon asserts, llie fact is tiny ran no m<»re live beyond 
a certain time — about a fortnight — upon nectar ahme, tluin 
2 
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they oan upon air alone, nor do I believe that life oould 
be preserved beyond a few days upon spiders alone. 



Whatever the instincts of a harmonic life may in- 
dicate, it is probably a fiilse issue to suppose that we 
shall be obliged to eat animals, in order to prevent 
their excess in numbers. There are enough camivo- 
ra besides man, should their services be required ; but 
one of the most beautiful of nature's laws, which di- 
rectly applies to the solution of this problem, decrees 
that the reproduction of the species holds an inverse 
ratio to the development of the individual. Conse- 
quently in the perfection which our domestic animals 
attain by judicious crosses of breed and superior care 
and nourishment, their numerical increase may be 
greatly reduced. 

In France, where carps are fattened in ponds, it is 
now found necessary to keep the breeding fish in 
small and ill supplied pools, where they increase as- 
tonishingly under pressure of femine, while the spe- 
cies would soon fail if its propagation were entrusted 
to their fat and well-fed sisters. They call the breed- 
ing carps, peinards, and their ponds, pools of misery. 
Blooded mares need sometimes to be worked down 
ere they can conceive. Double flowers cease to 
perfect their seed, expending their force in the luxury 
of their petals. The hovels of the poor swarm with 
children, whilst an heir is oflen denied to the rich and 
refined classes. 

These examples suffice — a word to the wise. The 
cow may more than reimburse us for her flesh by the 
improved qualities of her milk, and the bull by his 
useful vigor. After all, the essential fact is that of 
communion and interchange of benefits, according to 
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tlie most improved formulas of aelf-appropriatioii, 
which in the communion of the social affections may 
become the most devoted love. 

In the organic progression of life upon the planet, 
we find, first, Ix)ve expressing itself in the constant 
tendency to communion, beginning in the rude and 
coarse types of animal existence and in the phases 
of savage life, which correspond to them in human 
Satieties, by the gratification of sensual appetites and 
mutual devouring of creatures by each other. Then 
through many forms of destructive communion and 
virtual devouring of man by man, and class by class, 
in the exploitations of industry, the oppressions of 
jrf»wer, and the impositions of priestcraft ; exhibiting 
tin* tendency to coninninion and mutual appropri- 
ation, imj perfectly puidod and enlightened by the 
vi-»l«tTM of :iu orsraiiic l:iw ; wc liiiallv observe the 
;.'»iill«T f »nns of coiiiinunion fvf>lve<l from the aflec- 
ti-'iis nf the soul, and the luisiniilation or a})propriation 
of .•jjioi/ifie aliment, from the friend, the lover, the 
parr-jit, or eliiid, untler a higher economy than that 
i.f d«vuuriii;i their boilies. 

The pasi*i(»nal eontact of afr<.»etion and use secures 
t.i th«Mn a liigluT order of nourishment and enjoyment 
in their appn»priatit>n of eaeli other, and this can be 

• oiiiinuetl «lav al\er dav, week after week, and year 
aftiT vear even, while a friend wonid hardly be goo<l 

• ■atiii^' fn.'>h fur three days in the summer time, and 
«*ven if you salted him would l>o all gone in a month 
« T so. 

Our foo«i d«x?s not nourish us truly, <hKj8 not supply 
f»rce to our muscles, senses, afleetions, or intelli^ct, 
exei*pt by the annnas wiiieh we elal>orale from it, 
until it thus becomes the same invisible or at least 
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unseen ncuro-magnetic fluid which passes fh)m one 
living body to another. This is the essence of the 
blood as the blood is the result of the aliment Thus 
by nourishing ourselves from living rather than {rota 
dead bodies, we economise the time, trouble, and ex* 
pense of force in killing, cleaning, cooking, serving, 
masticating, digesting, aod absorbing them into our 
blood, and we get the vital influx of power and affec- 
tion by direct communication of their nervous systems 
with ours. 

We are instinctively sensible of this advantage, es- 
pecially children, of whom is the kingdom of heaven. 
Thus, as soon as we individualize an animal, and come 
into personal relations of use and pleasure with it — 
as it is with dogs and horses, with the child's pet 
lamb, calf, kid, or chicken, we arc outraged at the 
proposal to kill and cat it. 

We are eating it already every day alive in a finer 
form. Wc feed on it aromally, i. c, spiritually and 
materially at once, in a compound manner ; since the 
aromas, such as heat, light, electricity, galvanism, 
magnetism, the nervous aura, are the blending points 
of harmonic expression between spirit and matter, 
and integrate them in living beings. They form the 
practical element in the solar trinity, in which the 
active, caloric^ or love element is found working in the 
material world of concrete beings, under the guiding 
influence of h'r/ht or the intelligence of law. 

Proceeding /)an/>a.s.s?« with the higher expressions 
of Ix)ve in the social sphere, are its incarnations in 
our labor, in the fruits of industry, art, and science, 
where man learns to become the harmonist of nature, 
taming the wild, destructive forces of the elements, 
and converting them to his service, in transforming 
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the natnral kingdoms — ^mineral, vegetable, and ani* 
mal — ^in his chemistry, agriculture proper, breeding 
and raiising of live stock, Here, through his senses 
and instincts, he completes a circuit of affections and 
uses with his mother Earth, as in the higher sphere 
through his social affections. 

The instinct of ex])ediency and the pressure of ne* 
cet«ity will always supersede sentiment on the ques* 
tion of diet as elsewhere, but as it is &ir that every 
clement of the soul as well as every national or social 
predilection, should be heard in our intellectual dis. 
cussion of the diet question, so that every reader may 
take home what belongs to him, and all may not bo 
rwluccd to fcc<l from the same dish ; I shall i)crorato 
with the plea of rofincMl sentiment in such style as 
would please the p>et Shelley, whf)sc notes on Queen 
Mul> i which nobodv must read if thev hone to l>o 
Nivi'd) have some beautiful lines, worth to a i)oetic 
vegetarian more than Mr. (iraliani's two voluni(*s. 

I'reniisin;; that I hopo yet to assimilate for the 
pcK.Ml uf my soul and IkhIv, many a juicy Ixvfsteak 
and 5av«>ry viand of fish, llesh, an<l fowl, bclWre my 
winp« s|in>nt and my translue<'iit bo<ly is nourished 
by jmn'r nmnias, and that I estrrm it not wise fi>r 
liTih* man to lie too drtuKlfullv certain or in earnest 
&lH>utany one opinion or habit in this blind-man's-buff 
• »f a world of ours, I will now moilulate in a more se* 
ri«»ib« key — 

Man's soul is a prism whi<-h refract* the rays of di- 
vine truth, and bciii^ endt»w«Ml with s<*lf-eon scions- 
n**-.-*, it may discover its law by l<K)kin«5 dtHJply and 
f'arli*.«slv into itself. 

\Vi* have an internal cons^-i«>usness of the fitni»ss or 
unlitac.^s of any action to our being. This branch of 
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revelation tlie Friends among religious sects have most 
distinctly recognized. Were it possible that a child 
cradled in love, allowed freely to expand its affec- 
tions, could for the first time witness or perpetrate 
the violent death of an animal, without horror or re- 
morse, then would' the taking of life be sanctioned by 
the light of divine truth refracted in the conscience 
of man. If, on the contrary, butchery in all its forms 
and with all its accessories, is repugnant to our moral 
consciousness, sullied even as it is in the physical, 
moral, and social strife of civilization, and perverted 
in so many by the irritation of chronic disease ; if 
still we instinctively shrink from blood, and attach a 
sort of Cain mark to the butcher, so that the popular 
sentiment has sometimes forbidden him to participate 
in criminal jurisdiction; if the mistress sickens in 
passing the place where her cook executes her orders 
for dinner, and the child indignantly weeps at the 
death of its playmate ; if, as I have known, the very 
infant cries at the sight of a creature, dead or wound- 
ed, we may be sure there is some foul wrong, some 
plague spot, in the economy of our tables. We are 
cannibals. There is but a prejudice, we say, with M. 
GlcizSs, that separates us from those who devour each 
other, nor is that prejudice in our favor. Far worse 
than the simple and direct privation of human life 
which the cannibal feast requires, are the slow tor- 
ments turning life into death, and all its beauty and 
glory into the miseries of Hell, which men inflict on 
each other as their moral prey. 

The highest aspiration of the human soul is for 
Unity. In the recognition of a centre whence all the 
varied forms of life around it derive their being, is 
implied the perception of a possible convergence 
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mod hannonic tendency of the peripheral lives ; and 
the fentiment which prompted to that recognition 
mnd perception cannot be satisfied until it has em- 
braced in its circle of love all the degrees of created 
life, to repose at last in the bosom of Qod. 

Conflict, in all its forms, belongs to the crude ages 
of Fetichism and Polytheism. It must disappear 
precisely in the ratio that men realize the meaning 
of that formula, now only a formula to so many, the 
Triune God. 

Sash is tho verdict of spiritual refraction on this 
subject. Shall we proceed to unfold the analysis ? 

Ambition, in its true development, leagues inferior 
with superior: it is outraged in man, the chief of crc- 
aMon. by any violation of its benignant sway over 
hL« subjectis bv any employment of fraud or vio- 
l^-iice; by all that o|»()oses hLs will to theirs, and 
vhich in conc{uest without attruction, converts the 
king into the tyrant. 

Kriend:ship is outra;^*d; for there is no animal on 
whirh man now preys, which is not capabh? of at- 
t:bL'huRMit ^> lum, and most of thoin habit uullv nuiiii- 
ft.Nt it on the slightest ent^jiiniguincnt. Children, in 
whom fricn'isliip is the dominant si'utimciit, re<*i|>ro- 
catc thL-<, and fool the outnigc upon it in the death of 
their fuvuritt»s. 

Ixivo, Ii(»vu which rxpancls to tlin)W over all cn-a- 
ti< III tho charm of th(i oncboin*^ in whom its lito is 
rai>t, with what intinitc tcntlfrm^ss (I(h.'s lua IiC>ve 
kT'-f/l the bird ujion the bon;^h, sin^in ; beside its 
mate: Love, on whose ravished ove the st-en-ts of 
the forests, of the waters, of the air, un^ b«n>tiiiir 
ni'h the purple light of a new creation: will you ask 
Love to be your butcher? 
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But if the Cliief 's benignant providencei and the 
Friend's genial s^inpathy, and tlie Lover's refined 
soutiment, refuse the knife you offer them; will you 
ratlier stick it into the ox that returns from plough- 
ing your glebe, or the new-shorn lamb that gambols 
at 3'our feet, because you arc all the children of the 
gooil God ? Is it the still nearer and tenderer rela- 
tion that vou own through the common life of our 
mother earth, whose breast has nursed you, that will 
nerve your hand to strike ? Strike, then ; let it fall. 
You have hurried for one crcature the term of ti ans- 
Ibrmation : you have struck out of nature one phase 
of existence. Had you destroyed a race, a species, 
their j)lacc would quickly be supplied at the great 
banquet. What then have you harmed? Why that 
mysterious revolt within you? that consciousness of 
of outrage that rises to arraign you ; why that sigh 
which seems to ascend from the violated earth to lose 
itself in the infinite of s])ace and of being? " Take a 
sand from the shore, take a drop from the ocean ; 
less than sand, grain and drop, in man's planet, one 
death and one crime. On the map trace all oce^us 
and search out every shore ; more than seas, more 
than lands in God^s balance, shall weigh one death 
and one crime." 

Now roll the carcass beneath your foot as it strug- 
gles in death, that the blood may flow free ; flay it 
while the hide is soft and the carcass warm and reek- 
ing ; quarter it, sec how your dog laps its blood ; why 
not eat while it is yet fresh and quivering with life, — 
thus prey the lion and the eagle ; they disdain your 
stale corpse, tender with incijrientputrefiiction; — ^but 
you have no tusks, no claws, no beak ; nature has 
omitted to provide you with an apparatus for tearing 
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the fibre, nay more, after you have by art supplied 
this deficiency, you still want the sciasors teeth to cut 
and cominute such food ; true, therefore, you must 
wait till the maceration of decay aided by your cook, 
aball have reduceil it within the range of your masti* 
eating and digestive jvowers. At last, these prelimi- 
naricA are accomplislied ; you have made a savory 
meal, you have appropriated, you now assimilate the 
body of your fellow creature, your subject, your 
younger brother in nature. Now, count your gains; 
for the calm, equable circulation, the cool, clear head, 
the quiet energy, the gentle recognition in all their 
delicate shades of the rights and iK>sitii)ns of others, 
the fraternal eonuuunion with all the life of nature 
and Ilunianitv, vou have a fcven»d Hush, a rest- 
less o)Uil»ativo SiMise of jk)Wlt la.stii)g only during 
leniiHiniry cxritonient, craving its rrpctition, and 
siiikin;/ alino>t to uttrr llelplc^sneM if dcnir^l, and 
which is at best an f»vrr]K»arin<r concentration in vour 
own jKT^onality, with the wi.<h to make all others in 
sonte manner .subject to you. 

I hav<* unconwiiously drawn the national character 
i»f John Bull and his raci\ the greatest ll«»sh eaters 
ujH»u the I'arth. deeidrdly classed among the ^K^nv hy 
their hawk-like habits 4»f universal appropriation, and 
wh»«se intense selfisliiu'ss has, tbirin^ the periods of 
frubversion, gained them the most eonsj>ieuo\is jH)si- 
tion, an«l the widi>i sway. There is no piNij»]r, oa 
other hand, mon* alllietrd by geneml intligenet*, crime, 
and the evih* which grow out of the conflict «»f sellish- 
nf*ss; none perhaps among thosi» who-^^e general de- 
velopment brings ihrm into comparis*>n, who with a 
smaller exception, fail to attain tlie higher social and 
spiritual life. 
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ZOOLOGIC BEFLKCTION. 

Let us now take tlie verdict of intellect or the light 
which nature reflects from creatures and spheres ex- 
ternal to our self-consciousness. 

Among the indicatibns drawn fjx)m this source, the 
most prominent feature is this, — that among the gra- 
nivorous and frugivorous creatures, social aggregation 
is the law and isolation the exception, and that among 
the carnivora, isolation is the law and social aggrega- 
tion the exception.* This coincides with the domi- 
nance of the social character among the vegetable- 
eating savages, whose freedom from industrial op- 
pression allows us to judge of their natural tenden- 
cies. 

It results from a double cause : 1. The greater 
space necessary to sustain the camivora. A life 
which it has required several years to develop fur- 
nishing them only the meal of a day, their numbers 
in each grade of the animal kingdom, must bear but 
a small proportion to those subsisting on the products 
of the soil. A Laplander cannot live in comfort un- 
less he owns a herd of more than a hundred reindeer, 
and occupies as much space as twenty or thirty men 
living by agriculture. The carnivorous habit re- 
quires large uninhabited tracts of country. The In- 
dians of America could never multiply so as effectu- 
ally to populate the country, whilst continuing their 
predatory habits. 

In connection with the present rapid increase of 
population and the insufficient territory left to the 

* This exception fallp almost entirely upon those creatures which 
are the hierogly^^os oC Friendship, such as the Dog ((eous. 
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people by the inonojK)lios of laudholders, this becomes 
a pciiiit of va.st importuiico. 

2. The aj)i>n>|iriatiuii of the lM)dies of other ani- 
mals to our own, I'tcntUt/ orfjanizts in the eharactor, 
which is the spiritual expression of thatlKxly, the 
fjpirit of opj)n\ssi()n, of conflict and incoherence. Of 
a lift' sustained bv violence and treachery, fraud and 
force an.* the natural expressions. Our devouring of 
animals and our isolated and competitive industry 
and households, or organic cannihalism and in<lus- 
trial canni1>alism. are naturally aiUIiated. They act 
an«l react ujkiu each other. 

Man lK-c«»ines a JM-ast of j»n'y, and tlie social lca*ruc 

• •fh'inian bri'theilnMnl. (jierliaps the infantile series 
I'f K'hnjis lirokrn up; ea«'h like the woll" or the 
iIl'- r m:ik<'s hi"^ lair apart. No smoimt in serkinir to 
:■ ^';ii!i hi- l«»>t puritv, d«irs man n'ii<>inn-c liie hal>it 
if I ii-v, than he lir!.- the u<'»'«'-.-it y fl'r lii«.rher fl»riiis 
of>. hm:i1 lil'i; t!i;;ii afc CMiisisifiii \\ [\\i the parrrljini^ 
.'i'l'i iiM'ih«*reii<-e of intrrr^ts anil with the s»ipeili»*ial 
ai.'i f ai>«' fthitioiis in wliiih tin' L'P'at'r nundnT nf 
s 'iN n»e.v dra^'LiinL^ mit thfir I'liri'atnri.'d term. stMiul 
: ■ tliiir MLitMral hrnthrr.-:. Tlnv im'«n1 a eDiiiiiiunion 

• * ; i:i!ii:il lit'r as a suh^titutr fur th<' ''P'.*.-; and M-mmIv 

• ■ : :..M:.i-'ii t t aiiiiiial liii* wlii-h they have h-\\ 1m-I«>\v 
••. ... Tlnv ipril ti» titl tin- tide m1 l»ivinr 1mv<^ 

• .. ;■ ■.. i'.to ;!mmii and thn-u-jh thfiii in a Iree, a h'»lv 
«■ • r. rji'-::. M:nhfik«d hy any thnu-ht ol' vi«'l»'i.er, 
I . .!•'. rii.i! «'♦• "f anta:'iiiii-ni. 

1 " .•/•■/.' r!iar.ii-?ei", dill iiiL' ihtIimLs iif s«Ki:il and 

• ■ • i!.:-' i;4'-"]|.n'!ii-.'. ]< an iii.li\ iilnalisMi. ni-\»T l'i»r- 
. ■ v^ -.' It- "V. 'i i-'-i-i-nalil V : ti;i' di "litv nt' iti«;!;f!t»» 

. ..■ : K:ii!d- 1m-:'.m'imi it -i'I I" aif i ••ih'i'i :i:i ii"!i p.ili- 
.*■-!.-, hi^dily p"li.dn'd, lincly carved and flittering 
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with brass knobs, — admitting thTongb its fret-work 
some glimpses into the garden it surrounds, but im- 
passable. 

Of Harmonic society, the tone must be a continual 
influx and reflux of being, sweet and free as the life 
of nature, where among great friendly trunks, whose 
branches overarch a sward of wild flowers, the joyous 
song-birds glance and chase each other through the 
sunny foliage. 

Here we are led to speak of the more refined and 
exquisite sensibility of our various organs, developed 
under the use of a vegetable diet, which thus multi- 
plies and intensifies our relations with nature. But 
this is properly a branch of refraction, and as I have 
no new facts on the subject, I content myself with a 
reference to Dr. Lamb, to Mr. Newton's return to 
"nature and defence of vegetable diet," to Graham, and 
others who have elaborated it more especially in this 
point of view. See also the life of Casper Hauser. 
It is among the compensations of subversion, that the 
want of development and education spares us the 
tortures which we should otherwise experience from 
the discords and villanous outrages of all beauty and 
harmony, which surround us alike morally and phy- 
sically. Happy in their stupidity, the mass of our 
race pass tiirough life without observing, without any 
more definite consciousness than a sort of night-mare, 
of the real character of what is doing around them, 
of what they are doing themselves. 

This stupidity, torpor of soul and sense, is, how- 
ever, incompatible with progress ; we must suffer, we 
must appreciate, before we can attain anything high- 
er. This is no time for a little more sleep and a little 
more slumber. The brutal antagonism in which we 
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live is insufTcrable. When we have organized 
Christianity upon the earth, let who will preach con- 
tentment. We cannot now spare any faculty of per- 
oeption, any sentiment of the evil about us. 

Returning from this digression, we observe in the 
animal kingdom not only the general characters of 
the granivora and caniivora, but family characters, 
Buch as among those of the mammalia, the cheirothe- 
ria, including the bimana and quadrumana of Cuvier, 
to which man belongs by the analogies of his anato- 
mical structure. These creatures, in their natural 
Btati\ 8u])<ist on fruits and on vt'gctable products, 
althotigh Hke man they are ca])a])l(\ througli a per- 
vortod education, of carnivorous habits. Man has 
bt.'hi.il, ihf Lnindin*^ tci'tli, tilted for tlio (v^niininutiou 
of ;.'r;ii:is a:id nnjls, and not thf srissors tc<'th ot* tlie 
c:iriiiv. 'la ; U'r«)n\ thi* oultin;/ t<;(?tli of tlio Iru^ivora, 
and iM- •.-««• c;ill«'d c'anini' arc also of this type. lie 
h:L< noTn» tit for toarin;; r;iw ll<'sli, and tlir grin<ling 
ni'»tion of th»» jaw results from a <K'VL'lt»]uii<'nt (►f the 
j'ltTV/oid nius<l«'s preuliar U) the «rranivora, and 
es-i!iti;illv dilV«Tinir from tlic verti<.'al motion wliich 
C"rrf.-j»ontls to the sc'iss«»rs t^'cth of tlic rarnivora. 
'I'l;** !»Mi«rlh iA' his alinirnt:irvcan:il is a;.'ain eharaeter- 
i.-^tii*, and conlinns tin' former analoLfies. Cuvier, ini- 
j.:-,-->i-.l witli these faels, sj»:'aks tlius in his ** K«'gnc 
Aijim:il.'* 

*' Man apj'cars ft»nne.l t(> n<»urisli himself eliiefly 
on rtNits, fruits, an«l tli«' sueeuli'ut parts »»f vi*;rt'tal»les. 
Hj' liaiids m:ilce it ra>y lor jiim to ;/ather them ; tiii^ 
rii"Vtn«'^s and niodfrat«* stren;:tli «if liis ja\^s, th-* 
V |.i:il len;„'tli of his raiiin*.' t»*eth wi'li th<' otiiers, an-l 
the tuK-reular i:haraet»*r of his ijj«»lars. permit him 
ucilhtT to graze nor to devour llosh, unless such fo^nl 
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18 first prepared by cooking." (Page 78, Vol. L) 
The light of refiraction from man's own organism, 
and that of reflection from the structure of the low- 
er creatures, most nearly approaching him, would 
seem then to condenm his carnivorous habits, and 
signalize them as one of those perversions into which 
he has fallen during the moral and physical disease 
incidental to the infancy of his race upon the planet. 
The light of divine truth flows first directly into 
the soul of man, in his attractions and native in- 
stincts, so that he may become, by studying them, a 
law unto himself, (Refraction.) 

2. God speaks to man through nature or the Kfe 
external to his consciousness, which through the ave- 
nue of sense is reflected on his soul, and affects him 
tlirough a sympathy based upon imiversal analogy, 
which connects him with the earth as the pivotal ex- 
pression of the earth's life. (Reflection.) 

3. There are special revelations which correspond 
to the diffraction of light If a ray of the sun en- 
tering through a crevice into a dark room, fall upon 
some object which stops it, a shadow of the prismatic 
colors will be flung from that object, thus presenting 
amid the darkness, a spectrum of the developments 
which light undergoes in what we may call its mate- 
rial incarnations. 

Thus amid the darkness of the past, the divine 
truth streamed in upon the souls of prophets, and 
created round them a halo in which were visible the 
colors of Passional Harmony in the far future. 

Of such diffractions, anticipations, revelations, 
which have been made to different nations at differ- 
ent epochs, we know but few. Of those few the 
Judaic religion, th^ Hindoo and the Magian, espe- 
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dallj dwell on this subject The Hindoo religion pro- 
claimed the sacredneas of life. It presents in this as 
iu other points claims ui)on our rcs|)cct There is no 
religion which has moulded profoundly so large a 
population for so long a period, and amid all those 
incongruities and abominations with which it has 
been filled by the fiilsehood of priestcrafi, there will 
be found germs of rare truth and beauty which the 
future will appreciate. Such as it is, it contains what- 
ever diffracted light of revelation shines for many 
millions of the human race, and its word is against 
cannibalism in all its forms. 

The Magian religion, which still numbers many 
votaries in the eastern countries, is, whether wc cre- 
dit hifslory or the livw of its Wlicvers, one of the 
purest and noblest ex|iressions of Divine truth which 
the earth luis received. Alone, fur many centurie.^, 
fcince their lir>«lenii>(ralii)n to India, the Parsees have 
muintuinitl amid int^»s*tine wars and oppressions on 
every hide, inviolate peaec without slavish subniLs- 
hiijn. There is «>no i«artial exerptitin where they 
J4 lined an o|i])ressed nation and assisted in tlic vindi- 
cation of its lilK'rties a^'ainst an invader. 

'Iliis U-atitiful faith, so kindred to tliat of Christ 
in itii morality, and wh«»se infhieiieeon the praetiee of 
lift: mav wrlleall a blush to the tare of Christians: this 
tilth wliieh, s<*an:hin;j;witii childlike wistlom Into the 
mvsleries i>f nature, siiw in th«' all-aniniatin;i Sun the 
UhIv of GtHl, hiLse<»nth'mn<Ml as tjlfi'nsivc^ tn (lod tl»« 
vi^ltMit d«»ath and mutual devouiin;; of his ereatun ,* 
.S.-e "S^lar Hay.'' Zend Avrsta. pages 3*J and r*7. 

3. The Judi«'j-Chri.»<tian. We have already qut>ted 
fmni Geui'sis thi? <irif:ii»al deelarati«ni of the I 'i vino 
will un thw auhjrot. Afterwaixls when the Israeliles 
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wandered in tbe wilderness, undergoing in tlie sub- 
lime temple of nature a lustration from the servile 
and civilized habits they had contracted in Egypt, so 
that standing before God in their manhood, they 
might set to the nations the example of a people re- 
deemed in unity and marching to the accomplish- 
ment of its terrestrial destiny, — at this time when, if 
ever a manifestation of special Providence existed, it 
existed for Israel, we observe as one of the condi- 
tions of their regeneration, a vegetable regimen. 
Not only was this necessitated by the conditions in 
which such a journey must have been performed, but 
we find them when depending more directly on the 
Lord for their daily bread, supplied with manna. We 
read that it was only when in the hardness and rebel- 
lion of their old perversion they were turning to the 
flesh pots of Egypt, that with an expression of re- 
buke and displeasure, the quails were sent as a tera- 
I)orary adaptation to their weakness. This reminds 
us of the miracle recorded of Jesus in the great 
draught of fishes. We are not here to question the 
truth or authenticity of what we find in the Scrip- 
tures. Such as they are, they have served a pur- 
pose, and we would simply remark that in all revela- 
tion there is an important distinction to be made be- 
tween absolute principles which are true, essentially 
and practical adaptations to times, men and circum- 
Htancew which are true only incidentally. The excel- 
lence of a religion as of a political code, and its truest 
claim to our respect and confidence is the combina- 
tion of these two elements. It must be intelligible 
and adapted to those it is given to, with all their 
mcnnnoBBcs and perversion : it must not require too 
tniu'li of them, or it will accomplish nothing, and yet 
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its essential principle mnst shine above the mists of 
its age's error and prejudice, a beacon to all nations 
and all times, and confiroi itself in the conscience of 
Humanity as that conscience gains force and intelli- 
gence. It is thus with the doctrine of Love, bound- 
Icas universal Love, enfolding every creature in the 
circle of its charity. Violence, bloodshed, are ab- 
Lorrent to its very nature. It is an insult to ques- 
tion it on such a subject. This statement appeals to 
the instinct, to the sentiment of the Christian. 

When fn>m law and ordinance we turn to prophe- 
cy, the light of diflraction Ls very clear uj)on this 
pubjoct. Soarinjr in the luminous ether of insjuration, 
the coarse and <Iiscordant fsictsof the j»rcsent subver- 
pion (va>ed to hamper the spirit of the seer; through 
LL-i lilK-ratrd o<»iiw,'ionsness, the rcul niiturc of man, the 
p'niiiiie ji.«piratit)n of the soul of his nice, s|)i^ak and 
jri»"l:iiin th«-niH»lvi*s : there is nothing unnatural in 
I r'»|'h«*«*v. A ]»n»phrt is a man of deep, catholic, lib- 
r rat id syn.i'athy. ami hr prophrsics tnith in his 
r-<>tatic nmnirnts, Ihm-uusc, ** Altrartinns are prc>jK>r 
ti«»n:il t«» I'sscntial (lotiniiv." 

Th«* aspirations and (li'sin*s f)f man arc prophetical 
iTtlit-ir fultihnciit in a prrioil of hunianitarv growth 
wliic'h, in «'oTnparis«»n with the yrai's of evil antl dis- 
aiiM.iiitrnt'nt. will brar tht» ratio olthc essential to the 
exteptiwiial d'>tiny. 

'• Th** wolf al<«» shall dwell with the lamb, aiid tln^ 
liN.japl >hall Vir down with the kid : and theeall'and 
•.!:•• \*tMV.'' lit.n ami the fatliie/ toL'ether; and a little 
, l.-.M .-h:i!l h'ad tln^n. 

"And thrrow ai:d the] ear shall feed ; theiryoting 
i-i . • ^!.:.'^ ' tf il'iwn t"^'ether: and the lion shall eat 
sTaw lik«' tin* »'\. 
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" And the sucking child shall play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice's den. 

" They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain : for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 

The vidgar argument on such passages considers 
their sense only as mystical, as figurative. They are 
really symbolic in this sense, that their terms of lan- 
guage are inadequate to do more than suggest to the 
imagination the full meaning of the prophet. But if 
conamon sense is to have anything to do with the in- 
terpretation of prophecy, and if prophecy was meant 
to guide and to encourage man, not to mock and tan- 
talize him, then the mystical signification must imply 
the truth of the literal, and be so far coincident with 
it, that men of plain understandings, not initiated into 
the mysteries of priestcraft, shall find a true meaning 
in the prophecy, so fiir as it has any meaning for 
them. 

This prophecy must remain incomprehensible until 
we penetrate the secret of nature, universal analogy, 
which recognizing man as the pivot of Creation, and 
all lower types of the natural kingdoms, as mirroring 
his passions and their social efiects, finds in the tiger or 
rattlesnake only pictures of social vice, which upon 
the harmonic development of the passions on a foun- 
dation of united interests in the Passional Series, 
will be replaced by their harmonic anti-types, as 
beneficent in their character as the passions of a Nero 
or a Borgia, transformed by the influence of a true so- 
cial sphere. The literal sense of this prophecy is the 
Ixxly of its mystical sense, as refined and purified 
organisms are tho only bodies, in which souls, attun- 
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ed to passional liannonles, can fitlj express them- 
selves. 



PERVERSION OF HUICAN LIFE AND INCOHERENCE 
OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL CREAtlON THROUGH 
HIS SELFISH APPROPRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 

Objection, All the motives and actions of subordi- 
nate creatures being taken into account by the gener- 
al providence in its system of universal compensa- 
tioDfs no evil can come from any change or cessation 
of present existence imposed by one creature on an- 
other. 

An-^ftrr. The p^encral providence is made up of 
the fiarticular provitlenccs. Through the incoherence 
of uur planet, and its consoquont iiicaj>acity for har- 
monic funetinns; G^mI, au<l the whole creation wherein 
he live?*, must sufli-r in thtnr degn'e. Wc see that 
the o.'inh a«'tnally lies in c|uanintinc ; that we are ex- 
c'.ud«?tl from cunimmiication with the other planets 
and stars; that, e.\f«'|»t the moon, our s'ltollite, whicli 
pn»l>alily shares our evils, and the sun whose li^^ht 
arjd h«*at is to our niat*Tial life what (lod's love an<l 
truth am to our spiritual life, and whirh, therefon*, 
uiiiii"t 1)0 witlitlrawn C(Uisistentlv with anv nianifi's- 
tat ion «»f litl»; tlie heavenly iMxlifs move in their dis- 
tant 'trhits, all silent ^►r us, or from the miilni;;ht sky 
^hanli:;:r our vul;rar lives, as ** miLsie pours on mor- 
tals JL- I.K;autiful disiUiin/' Is this not an atlnionilion 
Im Si.- .-rrvil 'f 

Tii.it asy.-tt-ni ofeompensiitit>ns exists is und«»ul)teil. 
Thus we rannt.t .'-nj»p«»r«'» that God, or the planets 
uhirh ha\i* altiiir.rd t«» Ilarnninv and which havf t-tt 
many res<jureos ««t' p;u*>ional sympathy left to thi-m. 
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even during the absence and disgrace of our earth, 
pass their time in useless lamentations for us. 

The principle of compensation applied to this earth, 
consists at present in the substitution of one sort of 
evil for anothet sort of evil, but the grand compensa- 
tion, which we are left to work out by incarnating 
love in our practical relations, is that of the periods 
of Harmony with their blessings, for the periods of 
incoherence with their curses. To assert the preven- 
tion of evil from the action of one creature on another ; 
is simply to deny lib at evil has any existence. The 
denial is true in its essence, or so far as it means that 
what we call evil is merely a condition of imperfect 
growth, foreseen by higher powers ; but the word 
evil is, in its ordinary sense, significant of a tremen- 
dous fact, to wit: that we are filled with disease, 
moral and physical, and this evil, resulting from the 
incoherence and conflict of attractions, though con- 
templated by the inverse providence of the brute ages, 
the harmonic order must avoid in aU its branches (of 
which that of the relations of man with the animal 
kingdom is one of the greatest) as fiital to man and 
displeasing to God. 

Objection. Granting that the devouring of animals 
is an evil, a state of conflict and incoherence, it is one 
from which we cannot escape by any plan of diet ; 
since in every breath of air or every swallow of water 
we destroy millions of animalcular lives, the intensity 
of whose existence being often in the inverse ratio of 
their magnitude, may be an evil in so far as the com- 
pulsory transformation of life is ever one, incalculably 
greater that of the few animals which we intentionally 
kill. 

Ansicer. This reasoning is fallacious, simph'- be- 
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it recogniases the relations of animate life daring 
the ages of iuooherenoe, as their permanent state, and 
not in their true light of imperfect or perfected adap- 
tations to the mutual injury of creatures, in which the 
disorder of the pivotal life, Humanity, is mirrored. 
These involuntary relations of man to other creatures 
are in perfect accordance and consistency with his 
Toluntaiy butcheries, and the immensity, the infini* 
tude of the evil which this view opens to us, only 
urges more strongly the peremptory necessity that 
man should at once change the whole system of ac* 
tion on this planet by substituting, in the relations 
controlled bv his will and from which the rest indi- 
rectlv flow, the law of love for the law of strife. 

As a single instance of this indirect relation, we 
may cite the i)oculiar prevalence of this insect and 
animalcular conflict in the muddv waters and the hu- 
mid air nf our swamps, where, living in the fever 
miasm, thcv seem to incarnate in tlieir venomous 
Mine's the (lemons of the jH'st. One who has s<m or 
felt the mos<iuito fever of Mexico will understand 
this. 

In the int4**rral and hannonic culture of the earth, 
the l*»<»al sj'lirros of this conflict will give place to 
rirli waving ficMs and smiling gardens. 

Whrn wo n^fliH't on the innnenst.^ influence of man 
fiirg<'*'Ml or fur evil, to change tlio soil, climate and 
atmosphrric conditions of the sj>liere, bv his ngri- 
cultural inaiiagonuMit, care of forests, and distri))uti<»n 
of the wat<.Ts; it willai»jM»ar a most natural eori>]lary 
tl.at the tyjH's of life <1i'Jhim1i iit on th»*se eorulitioiiH 
>hi'iilil change* with them. This retlfi-ticn is 4'oiitirni- 
<•»! bv the analof'v of the soil and the waters i»f the 
rarth to the s«>Ii'ls and lluids of our litKlics : as the 
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phenomena of our nervous or dynamic and sensitive 
existence change with the health or the lesion by ac* 
cident or poison, of these solids and fluids, so should 
we expect the manifestations of the earth*s dynamio 
and sensitive life in her animal existences to change 
with the health or disease of her solids and fluids, 
and we should expect this change to be not partial 
but integral. 

To comprehend clearly the principle on which this 
depends we must realize that the passional principles 
determine corresponding creations. The passions 
eternally cause. Creatures and things are their fugi- 
tive effects and manifestations, in which such or such 
a phase of the Creator^s life is manifested. Le^ us use 
a few illustrations. Why do one and one make two? 
What is the cause, of which the principle of addition 
is an effect? To bring this into a concrete and intel- 
ligible form, we must allow the unit one to represent 
an individual power, such as that of a man. In 
given outward conditions we find a man capable of 
exerting just so much force, muscular or mental. Say 
his strength is equal to raising a weight of three hun- 
dred pounds. Now if he has occasion to lift one of 
six hundred pounds, he cannot accomplish it under 
the same physical conditions, any more at the second 
or the twentieth trial than at the first. Whilst one 
remains alone, no process of addition, multiplication, 
subtraction or division can exist; any more than the 
passions of friendship, ambition, love or familism, 
can act; without objects to draw them forth. To the 
first unit, say Robinson Crusoe on his island ; bring 
another unit, which we will call his man Friday. Now 
if Robinson's perigua weighs six hundred pounds and 
he can raise three hundred pounds, and Friday three 
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AQndfed pouncU, bow shall Bobmson suooeed in get- 

^ his canoe launcbcd? Wby, let bim and Friday 
tiy together, you answer ; add one to one and you 
luve two, add three hundred to three hundred and 
Vou have six hundred. Good, but how will Robin- 
ion cause or detenniue this addition ? The passion 
of Friendship, the co-operative principle must first 
develop itself between him and Friday. There are 
many degrees in its accords, but unless some one of 
them exist, Kobinson and Friday will continue always 
distinct units, and the perigua will never get launched. 
Friendship then causes or creates the rule of addi- 
tion. 

Now let the Spaniards come to Rcjbinson's island. 
By Siivin;; tlu*ir livt'S and trcjiting them kiiuUv, ho 
fiRit cMublishos with thcni relations oi* friondslu]); 
then x* iiuiiiImts iiioroase, and a nrcTSrjity arisi.»s for 
*.»iii'? ortl<*r an* I svsloni of action, he becomes the natu- 
ral rliicf of tin ir little frroiip; Ambition, the Siuireo 
of i>ril'T and ih-^Tors, manifests it<c*lf, an* I as one of 
it> <-llirts, HiiMn.-^'n linds his force riinltlplicd by that 
of tilt; iL-csdt'iatol lamilv. 

Of the minor i'as.'-ic »nal principles, every one recog- 
nizes at <>nir, that L<*ve is the givat maker of pre- 
ffeiits. It n*nders tin' miser grncrDUs. In (Jenesis it 
is illu.stRite«I l>v i»jM-niu;^' the side of Adam and tak- 
inir out one of his rihs wlu*reof to form Kve, and its 
ph vsinh lineal expression is not Irss strikin«r. Love 
alwavs di*tormin(*s donation or the subtraction of 
ftf»m**tiiin^'' from<»ne>elf (»r one's j»nnKTty. 

I»i\i>ion is th«' elUrt (»f Familism, tlie properly 
with tlie p*Ts«)nal and moral qualitirs of tii*.' parents, 
bcim^diviih.-d amoirjr tlie ehihlren. 

Thus the four rules of arithmetic are essentially 
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determined by the four cardinal .passions. Jjaverdaiit, 
in his beautiful analysis of Property, has developed 
this subject, showing the cardinal passions as the se- 
rial principles. 1 have illustrated the causation of 
phenomena in the mineral kingdom and in the vege- 
table and animal organisms, by the Passional prin- 
ciples, in a work entitled " Three Lectures on Man," 
(Fowlers and Wells.) See article, on " Organic Refrac- 
tion." 

It seems a very wide step from the creation of the 
rules of arithmetic to the creation of dogs and lions. 
They do not apparently lie in the same field of anal- 
ogy.* But analogy is universal. 

As one or another cardinal passion, and the ma- 
thematical principles and serial character which flows 
from it, predominate in such or such a living type ; 
this becomes a creation^ (if we may use the expres- 
sion,) of that passion. Fourier considers the planets as 
holding with each other in the seasons of eternity, 
aromal relations, which generate on each its succes- 
sive creations. According to the passional principle 
then dominant, its purity and its intensity ; will, as in 
the analogous phenomena of human generation, be 
the character of the creation resulting. 

Whatever be the agency, it is certain that in pro- 
portion as the nature and properties of animals and 
vegetables arc revealed to us by observation, experi- 
ment and sympathy ; we find in them the strongly 
marked types of the passions and tempers which have 
presided over their creation, as clearly as our own 
children proclaim the characters of their parents and 

*I have trcntod of plants and animals as Pai^ional hierogljpliics in 
mj work entitled ** Allegorical Portraits of Nature or Vegetable and 
Axumal Alleeonea." ^Fowlers and Wells.) 
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the truer or falser conditions of their union. The 
dog, for example, is very clearly a living expression 
of the passion of Friendship, the horse of Ambition ; 
which have presided over their creation. The differ- 
ent species and varieties of dogs will type the dif- 
ferent species and varieties of Friendship which have 
determined them. 

Now of all the passions in all their branches, we 
observe this general law; that evil in its two forms of 
defective development and perverted development re- 
sults from their collusion or conflict; and that good, 
in its two modes of integral development and harmo- 
nic development results from their accords. Given a 
uphere of incoherence, of unorganized industry and 
social relations, you have resulting all forms of tlis- 
e:u»e, falsehfKKl, dofoniiity and misiTv, grave in pro- 
{»<)rti«>n to the intensity of the piu^sions. Given a 
sphere of organized inttTcsis, variety in unity; and 
y«)u have resulting, all forms of ho:ilth, truth, l)eatity 
and happiness, in the samo ratio tt) the intensity of 
the p:issions. Tiiis is the law of direct and inverse 
development. The fii'st is the essential, the hust the 
ex(vj>Uonjil state of a planet or a race. Now it is ev- 
idf nt, that our planet has Ixjen sinei* the Fall in a ru- 
diinental and infantile state. It is only on the smaller 
jmrt of '\\» surface that the land or solid tissue is yet 
forme<l. Immense deltas and marshes with their alli- 
pators and other crude monsters >till remind usof the 
pre-Adamite world of the Saurians, when after the 
ernst hud .«uflieiently e<M)lrd to jvnnit the eondonsa- 
tion «»f it.»< waters, th<* wh<»le hrcame a j»rolilie mud. 
K;irth'|uakos, voleanoes, and the irregularity of eli- 
mates, winds, &c., rentier many regions so inconveni- 
ent and unsalutary fur man, as to be seart»ely com- 
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patible with his existence ; and among the species of 
vegetable and animal life now existing, we find only 
the germ of harmonic relations in a small exception, 
just as in human society the passions of man produce 
harmonies and tend to the collective social interest 
only in a small exception. God, in assigning to 
man the regency of terrestrial movement, has dele- 
gated to him an immense influence, a greater power 
than he claims, than he is yet prepared to be- 
lieve in, — ^the power of giving to nature the signal 
of new creations, transforming and regenerating their 
evil into good. In fact, man .already co-operates 
with nature in the work of creation. She produces 
classes and orders, but he determines species and 
varieties. Thus, in the mineral kingdom, man from 
zinc and copper, creates the compound mineral, brass; 
and thus many other com{X)unds of similar charac- 
ter among the metals. Man creates a whole genus 
of \Tsual accords with the earth in the manufacture of 
transparent ghisses, mirrors, lenses, microscopes, tel- 
escopes, &c. 

To attain this, it is necessary that man should as- 
cend through the three subversive societies; the Sav- 
age, the Barbarous, and the Civilized. The savage 
can make no glasses : when he develops his industry 
to that point, he is no longer a savage. Thus in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, the savage simply 
takes all as he finds it, and subsists on the usufruct of 
the earth. The civilized man becomes initiated into 
the science of causes, and in his hot-house or his farm- 
yard, by grafting, budding, or peculiar methods of 
culture, or by applying the law of reproduction, he 
creates new varieties of roses, peaches, cabbages, pi- 
geons, dogs, or horses. 
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Does it not then commend itself to our reason, that 
man, by rising three degrees higher in the social 
scale, throagh Quarantyism and simple Seriism into 
Passional Tlarmony, should attain the power of de- 
termining new orders of creatures, as now new species 
ind varieties? 

While human unity is broken, and man's efTorts 
ire isolated or fragmentary, expending his noblest 
energies in wars, and works of waste, destruction and 
conflict ; he remains a mere child upon the planet, and 
nature seems to scorn at his petty struggles to sur- 
round himself with a moderate comfort Climates 
and seasons deteriorate, and soils become barren un- 
der his ignorant and exhausting culture, and the 
pToud'^.'^t conqnost** of hi.s civilization sink country 
after a)nntrv into wastes nnd deserts. Babylon, 
Greece, Rome, the nations of Aineriea, both North 
and S«»utli ; whopo ruins, buried under masses of for- 
est, betray their former sj^lendor, while their very 
namcA are lost : — is not the voice of Ood heanl in the 
sileij'T of th'ir desolation, witherin*r with his curse 
the prcjttiit f )nns of sr)oial incoherence, which War 
within their bos<^>m the same genu of death ? What 
trifles ha« man effected? The j>oles still lie Keeked 
in ii-e. Over burning deserts, the Star of day flings 
his fierce ra<liancelike the gleam <»f the Angers^wonl, 
warder at the gates of Kd<rn after Adam was cxi)elled. 
The istliniiuk'S of Panama and of Suez, a few miles 
wide, ol»struet the Kastern and tht* Western piLsses, 
and comjicl the navigator, in his little sea prison, to 
a dangennis passage of many months, in order to 
double the stormy eapes of ilic S>ulh. The ostrich, 
thf zebra, the elk, the bisjn, almost scven-(*ighths uf 
those creatures of the air, the earth, and the waters, 
8 
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whicli even at present possess natural relations o^ 
utility to man, know him yet, only as tlieir enemy ; 
while the elephant, noble type of an anterior race, 
does not reproduce his kind, in the slavery of the 
treacherous and degraded society among which he 
stands, with his truth and honor as a living reproach.* 
To the vegetable kingdom, which he fences out from 
him with a barbarous jargon of botany, he is almost 
an entire stranger. After a few flowers, ministers of 
the angels, which still remain to him, and some grains 
and fruits necessary to his existence, man finds him- 
self surrounded by secret foes, and dreads in every 
berry, almost in every touch, a poison. His attempts 
to avail himself of their powers as medicines, still, 
during the periods of incoherence, result in seven- 
eighths evil as the smallest calculation, and serve only 
to shorten and embitter, with new forms of suffering, 
the wretched life of our civilized invalids. With all 
nature it is scarcely more than the vulgar material 
relations that he realizes. He does not sympathize 
with other creatures, he does not enter the charmed 
sphere of their life, and so rest his fevered head in 
trusting affection on the breast of his mother earth. 
Thus our present incoherence with nature is com- 
pound : first, by the hostility of seven-eighths of her 
life in its various forms, and secondly, by want of 
sympathy and comprehension of seven-eighths of the 
qualities of the rest. 

For this compound of ignorance and evil during 
the subversive periods which reflect in nature their 
own incoherence, God leaves man to determine the 

* It is said that the elephant sometimes propagates in servitude 
but that the expenses of (us nurture make it preferable to catch the 
^Tildadult The fsuA is thesame however it comes to pass. 
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^nbstitatioii of the beneficent creatures which shall 
lianiKMiize with his own life and with each other, and 
'^rhich shall symiMitheticallj initiate him into secrets 
^:3f nature from which he is now, with some slight ex- 
^^tioDS| excluded. 

The science of universal analogy is a diffraction of 
'^hiB harmony. 

It ia by forming true social and industrial combina- 
^tionsi that man is to give to nature the signal for her 
liarmonic creations, in which this planet, transformed 
mnd purified by an integral culture, will become capa- 
T>Ie of higher communion than ever hitherto. The 
maxim of integral development, '' we must be an- 
other's before we can be our own," may be applicable 
to planets as well as to men and women. There is 
acarcely anything possible to man amid the waste and 
collision of individual operations; there will bo 
facarce anything ini])ossiblo to the unitary a^mbiua- 
tions of a society, whose interests are Christianized, 
including those of man with the whole animal crea- 
tion. Amor vincil omnia. 
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NBBVOTT8 IMPRESSIBILITY, AND ITS BELATION8 WITH 

HYGIENE. 

I snppose my readers fiimiliar with the well estab* 
lished fiicts of psychometry, in regard to which I 
have had the most conclusive personal experience, 
and which hds occupied a conspicuous place in the 
principal psychological publication of this country, 
Dr. Buchanan's Journal of Man, to which I rrfer the 
ignorant. 

After having seen the most delicate peculiarities of 
the characters of my intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance, as well as my own, luminously unfolded by a 
stranger, who simply placed manuscripts which I 
gave him, in contact with his foreheiCd, without look- 
ing at the handwriting— after having myself suc^ 
ceeded by the same process in correctly appreciating 
the character of perfect strangers, (though, of course, 
in this case I can only rely on the word of others as 
to the correctness) — after having experienced the most 
exquisite emotions and psychical changes from the sim- 
ple contact of the hand of others with the frontal and 
vertical parts of my head — I infer, from these ex- 
tremely delicate degrees of impressibility, the general 
law under which the more commonly observed de- 
grees of it stand. We see why it is that our food 
tastes nicer when prepared by those we love ; they 
have magnetized, they give us themselves in it. 
Many an invalid has been brought up from death's 
door by this simple procedure, in connexion with 
other material relations illustrating the same law; 
when deprived of such affinities, and the expres- 
sion of them, he must have perished. 

But what is much less known, is that food may be 
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P'i'oned in this sanie way without the admixture of 
'^Mie, oorrosive sublimate, or any other recognized 
•^ttJtcration, 

It is truCf that gros:^ pennons, in what is called rude 
kedth, may not be sensible of such things, but there 
^ many whose health is of a more delicate type and 
sbsolutely dependant on specific adaptations in all the 
^^ivtineuts of hygiene ; whose stomachs are in per- 
^ order, provided they have just what they like, 
P<^red just to their taste and just at the periods 
^7 need it, but who are wretched dysj^eptics in any 
<Kher conditions. There are some who cannot sleep, 
ftftleas a woman's hand has smoothed their pillow. 
There are some who pine in abjection, without know- 
ing why, unless the}* can hear daily the music they 
love best, and some whose musical appreciation is 
most exquisite, whose enjoyments more than half de- 
pends upon their sympathy with the performer whose 
life flows to them thnjugh this music. Even thus our 
finer caiwcnce escapi^s the exclusive appropriations of 
conventional law, and we beloii;' at last to tliusc onlv 
whom wo love au<l who love us. 

Coimid'T how under this .subtile law the oppro.ssor 
puui.she:s liimst'lf. Think of the Hixd, d<»j)rt'ssin;i^, da- 
pTTA^lin;^ inline neorf daily and hourly exorci.-^od over 
the rlcli»,'r, more refined and di'licato classfs by tli«;ir 
elaves <»r lun-d menials wlio pn'jiaiv tlirir 1'oikI, who 
!••!!« i their juiriMurs, niak'<' thtir 1 »«'«!<, and ni:i^nK'tize by 
til -ir I K'n^mal contact and labm*, <'V«'r\ thin*/ that they 
u.-»*, an«l in wln>se arms tln*ir chililnii rop«»s»\ Must 
Dot ail the wron;r and bittornr^s i»l* ih«'ir lt»t, lx» thus 
rclleeted on the bjdies and souls of tlieir masters ? 
I breakfiisted one morning at a country house, 
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where after a week of sorrow and trial, a funeral hac 
been solemnized on the day previous. 

I haxl slept well, bathed, was hungry, and my stom 
ach in good order. I eat lightly, only a couple a 
soft eggs and one slice of bread and butter. Th< 
bread had been made by some member of the fiimilj 
the day before. It was wheat and corn-flour mixed 
an imwholesome combination, but I ate very Ut 
tie of it I had however risen from table but a fevi 
minutes, when my wholesome state changed to one o; 
miserable depression. I was certainly thinking a 
nothing less than the family aflBictions, but I began tc 
realize their sufferings by an interior sense, and thi 
spiritual state was connected with a disgust and re 
pugnance to what I had eaten, and without eithei 
nausea or vomiting, I brought up morsel by morse 
all that bread and spat it out, after which I fel 
relieved, and the whole of that induced depressioi 
passed away in the course of the hour. 

They had kneaded up their mean and sorrowfii 
feelings into the bread, and thus poisoned me. 

The stomach and nervous expansion on its mucoui 
surface is the chief centre of all reception, whethei 
physically or spiritually considered. Its delicacy i 
not disease, but a state favourable to true criticisn 
and to dietetic improvements. 

In large associations where all labors are perform 
ed in honorable and attractive conditions, there wil 
be strict alliance between the passions of ambitior 
and of taste, and the most charming and elevatec 
characters will infuse their life into others through the 
medium of the stomach and the table as well as 
through music, art, and social intercourse. 

"The two active senses of taste and touch," says 
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te, neoeflBarily exercise a ooloesal influence either 
^ ^ needy or the refined clafises. The two paaeive 
''OKs of sight and hearing, and the neuter sense, 
^^ have bat a feeble sway in comparison with the 
^^0 active senses, which are truly the kings of the 
''^ world ; for the furies of ambition, the tendency 
^t populace to outbreaks and atrocities, proceed on- 
7 fiom the necessity to satisfy these two senses. 
^ people will never addict itself to crime to satis- 
(vito three other senses, to procure for itself pictures, 
pQfbme^ concerts. These three sorts of ])lcasurc3, 
cannot rouse the multitude, which on the contrary is 
^'niiit'ly given up to the iinjMilsions of the two active 
iKUses^ Uiste and ttMieh. It needs to nourish and to 
doibc iuself : amongst the jK^ople every thing is sacri- 
ficed to ihoM* two ftiMisc's, which arc also vorv power- 
ful among the wnilihy class; not from their nocc&si- 
liw, but as spurs to the plr:L<ures c»f the table and 
t" hixiirv. 

Mi»ralist.<, to sustain tlirir diatribes against the 
pjea.*ures iA' the tabhr^ pretend that they :ussimilate us 
to aiiiuials, ** pn)na et ventri oU'tlirntia." This Mib- 
jt»e!i«»n «»f animals an«l men to th«^ smsc «>f ta.-te is 
an imlicati«»n of the einiiitMit rank whieh it must 
h'-M in ihr harmuiiit- or e«juilibrat«'d inovrnient of 
^J^■i••tv. nns i«eiise is already e«iuilil»rated in animals 
wh«> do not abiL'H' it. When men shall haveattiiined 
x\ir sa!no ilegree <»f wii«lom^ the plra-un-s of thf lu- 
].!f will liave nothing iguobh* annnig th«'m, and may 
HM* lo the rank of the first sensual impulse, an im- 
pulse the most h'lnorable of the five, and invupying 
the highest rank, sine^* hunger is the nn»st stimulating 
of the live sensual api>etites. It is the one with 
which we coanot possibly dispense. 
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The more its actual excesses have dishonored tl 
sense of taste, the more lustre this sense will aoqui 
when it shall have attained equilibrium, and sba 
have become the germ of all agricultural and chea 
cal studies. 

Epicurism once elevated to this rank, will be tl 
compass of health and of wisdom; it will be a tit 
of honor as a path of science, it will attract man 
work in order to satisfy the senses of others whil 
satisfying his own, and securing the health of alL 

It will constitute the science of gastrosophy, whw 
will place epicurism in strict alliance witJi hon< 
and the love of glory. 

Of all our enjoyments, eating being the first, tl 
last, and the most frequent pleasure of man, it oug* 
to be the principal agent of wisdom in the futu 
harmony, where all concurs to satisfy the coUecti^ 
passions through the development of the individu 
passions. 

A skilful gastrosophist, also expert in the functio: 
of culture and medical hygiene, will be revered 
an oracle of supreme wisdom. We now esteem on 
the gastronomist who knows where to find the be 
morsels. We shall require in harmony that he al 
be practised in the agricultural laws and the officin 
preparations which each food requires. He ougl 
besides, to be a gastro-hygien, knowing the adapl 
tions of each aliment with the different temperamen 
classified. 

The gastrosophist will then be a very eminent p€ 
son, whose epicurism will connect itself with all tl 
impulses of scientific honor. Thus will be esta 
lished the alliance of the two passions, taste and ai 
bition, without which Gt>d would have degraded tl 
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^^ spring of movement, which is the sense of 

tiite. It Ls surprising that the brilliant destiny re- 

^^trti to this sense has not been sooner appreciated. 

^e civilized mechanism of separated households is, 

Wcver, so distant from every sort of equilibrium, 

thit it must necessarily have failed on all problems 

of this sort, and our fully has devoted to in&my tho 

principal impulse which sets us in motion. Ilence 

tbe passion of taste is dishonored, it deserves this 

ocmtcmpt in a state of things where it produces Vi- 

tellii, but when ])assional equilibrium shall exist, the 

pleasures of the table will hold a rank so eminent^ 

that tliev will even be encouraged in chiMrcn, already 

sufScifUlly predisposed to them. Love of eating will 

be no l»>ri;:i'r a y'\cc in tlicni, when it shall become a 

stimulus t«) labor and to study, without drawing 

ih'Tii into a! IV exci ■>.-♦•-. 

r«»iiSCNjii('iitly in harmony, all ehiMreu will Ini en- 
ciiiira;j«-d in a rali«»nal enjoyment of the table, and a 
hari:i'»ni;iii ehild will Lc, at the a;/*.' of nine, a more 
>ki.i'iil ;.*":L-Lr«»n'.»mi>t than the Aj»ieii of our capitals, 
wji.i wi:li their i)relendeil n'lhH'nifnt, eannot in eat- 
ir.ir a f»wl, in«lieate the fanlls i.-oiiimilted in its edu- 
r.iti'in: \\h')know little <»r nothin;/ ••f'the adaptations 
i»f r..!tiire t«» the llavors of fruits and vevrt-tahle?, 
• ■r "I :.M-tr'i!iyLMene the ailaptatinn of iiliments and 
!!.♦•::■ !-r» jiaraiioiis to tlie dilli-rent temj»erameiits. 
W'*- liin-t thp'W ;t-i'le <»»ir pnju«liees In* fore we can 
r •!• r-T;iiitl what is true hnn.ir, its hanni»nie and so- 
n:.". .:'i -'ptation, a«.'eording t«» whirh n«i eomluet is 
i.';.«'iaM'' which dju-s n«>t serve at <»nee the ei)ll«*e- 
t*vi- an«l in<livivlual intere>ts. He is <'«ni-id»Ti'<l praise- 
worthy in the pn-sont Htatc of thimrs, whti saeriliees 
hid {i^rrsonal int4rri\st to that of the mass; he acts hon- 

3* 
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orably, beyond contradiction, but he develops ho- 
nor in a divergent or negative sense. The positive 
or convergent must favor at once individual and col- 
lective passions. 

It is only on this condition that honor becomes 
harmonic. This will eliminate fix)m the ranks of ho- 
norable men, that crowd who are vain of their idle- 
ness, and are called gentlemen, because they produce 
nothing, so that if all the world were made up of 
gentlemen, according to the civilized standard of ho- 
nor, the human race would next year die of hunger. 
Harmony will not admit these absurdities of fashion- 
able idleness. It will hold as honorable only what 
shall concur to production and general wealth. It ia 
true that its industrial functions will be sufficiently 
attractive to entice even the fashionables, and cause 
them to recognize civilized usages as excessively un- 
fashionable. 

I had here collected some receipts of very delicate 
and wholesome breads, either for sick or well persons, 
but my manuscript has been lost or mislaid, which 
makes very little difference, because the best recipes 
in the world cannot make a good cook, and a good 
cook, if supplied with first rate flour, rice, and corn- 
meal, with fresh milk and eggs at discretion, will ne- 
ver go much amiss even without any recipe. I will 
only subjoin a few maxims, which will be found in- 
valuable by those who are liable to be caught in the 
gastric or abdominal department of the hells. 

In concluding that section of my subject, which re- 
fers to the adaptations of nutriment, I subjoin a few 
good maxims : the first is from Mr. Walker's valua- 
ble little treatise on the " Art of Dining and of at- 
taining high health." 
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1. "Content your stomach, and your stomach will 
content you." 

It i» in fact the central organ and sovereign of life, 
at once the seat of jJiysical and of spiritual reception, 
whilst through the solar plexus, every impression 
made on its mucous surface is radiated through our 
internal and external ner\'ous systems, and ec^ually 
controls our s*:I/'/fxlmg and our expression of our- 
selves in magnetic influence on others. 

Life is one and integral, any force expended in one 
direction cannot be at the same time equally exerted 
in another. If then, we make large demands on tho 
vital f<»reo elidxjratod in any given twenty-four hours 
fnr the diL'ostioM of food, of course we shall have so 
livwh l»*ss (or imis<:ular motions', for iul«*llection, or 
f«>r •"o;ial allrr'ti'ins. A OTtain (juanlity of nutrition 
is r.'O-ssarv t«».<uj»j)]y llio \v;ustr ol tissurs, tofi>stiTtho 
l»l'>. 1,1 i-in-Jilation and br<foiiie the i)al)uluni of the 
n"rv'»»i'i tissues: th«' j)ractical question is, how to ob- 
tain tfii-^ with tli^' l«'a^t rxjHMi'liturc <»!* Inrco. What 
alii'K'hts anr most ciu-ily di;/<'stt''l, and wliat contain 
tin* nutrinunt w«» inrd in act^mpass small cntjugh not 
t MKTii-Hi.in US mt'chanical rmUariassiucnt l>y its weight 
anl •list«Mi<i«m. 

'i'ii'>'' ijui'stions an' of tin* ;rn-at4T interest to u.*^ 
U-mus*.* wiOi a Karc niininiuni, or h-s, of j)assi<»nal do- 
Vf!..|»n»»*:it ; our or^ranlc funrtion- PMuain fccl»lc, fi'e- 
l/.«-r than tli-i-*' of alni«».^t anv oiImt animal in our 
I'-.W'Ts ot* assimilation, and in"^t«*ad «»f iM'ntrali/ing 
ii'.d di„'^»"-tin,i: poi>ons, snUstancrs purely alimentary, 
lH«-omr r* lativrly ]»oi.Siinous. 

2. Varv V'Hir di« t invcr*;i-lv to vour chances of al- 

• • • 

t«rnatii»n in otln-r rcsjHVts — viz : If v«)U arc travfl- 
lin;^ on loot, on horseback, or even in ^tage, ruilrosul, 
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or steamboat, but especially if on foot or on horse- 
back, where all your force is wanted in your musdes, 
let your diet be of an extreme simplicity, such as bis- 
cuit and cheese, or dried bee^ with finiit in modera- 
tion, if it be hot weather. 

If stationary in a town or city, yary your nourish- 
ment often, but eat not of many dishes at the same 
meal. Only a gastronomist does that with impunity. 

8. If you are feeble, beware of supposing that you 
need stimulants, they will use you up. You must 
have patience, or get worse, when your own instinct 
will sustain my precept. Remember, when wine, 
tea, or coflfee, or spiced dishes, tempt you, that " to 
him that hath, it shall be given, but from him that 
hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath." Therefore stick to your plain roast beef and 
rice, or to your toast and egg, or even to your bread 
and milk, your arrow root, or gruel, if you are still 
more of an invalid, and vary as much as you please 
among the simples. 

4. Learn to make your meal from one dish or one 
natural group, such as bread and butter, with an egg, 
and a few olives ; or with cheese and celery and a 
glass of claret ; or with chocolate and fruit, or with 
dried fruit and nuts ; mutton or lamb with caper sauce 
and peas ; beef with rice, potatoes and summer vege- 
tables; fish boiled with egg sauce, and rice, or bread, or 
potatoes, &c. 

It is always trying to the stomach to have sweet 
and salt things both at the same meal. Even slight 
compounds of that sort, such as chocolate with eggs 
and olives, had better be avoided. 

6. Never eat within an hour after, or three hours 
before a oold bath. 
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6. Accustom yourself to go without supper. 

7. The more you need to use your miridf the lees 
you must eat, but that little must be delicate, concen* 
trated and soluble. 

8. Go to no sedentary headwork for half an hour, 
at least, after a meal - especially after dinner. 

T. Pivotal and all inclusive maxim. 

Let your personxd experience take precedence of 
every stereotyped rule whatsoever. 

It is not necessary for a man to be a fool until he is 
forty. If he is, he may chance, like Lord Byron, not 
Iqlive long enough after to make use of his wisdomu 
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Organic and spiritual harmony require here — 
1. Spontaneity ; — 2. Use; — 3. Magnetic ciRcrrrs. 

SrONTAXEITV. 

In goiicral statement, the viscera with the gangli- 
onic system and passional life eonnoeled with them, 
constitute tlie true centre of th»* eircuit of forces, in 
whieh all health-sustaining aetion doth originate, 
&n<l whose Control it must ol»ov. Here is tlie ve^re- 
tativr soul ill aninjals, which l»y nutrition aiiil repj»- 
ratiou ('f tis.»iUt'S, f^upjilit's the hasis anil material of 
uiii:nal and of >|«intual fumrtions an»l powers. 

AflioHa whirh thus nri;rin:ite fn »tn within us, aro 
safe au'l 11 1 l^r us. Iwi-aust* thi'V have Ix^cn prompt- 
ed hv a >urp]us of nuliiti«>n an«l vital fi»n*e, aci-umu- 
latnllM'Vonil what is n('«'di-d t«» sustain internal or- 
panic fiiiiCli(>ns, anil lM*<\'iuse sueh acti<»n, wheniinvi- 
tialed hv external stimulation, such a** the wills of 
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others, or the pressure of necessity, or exciting drugs, 
or certain articles in common U3e, such as tea, coffee, 
&c., is regulated in its expenditure of force by the 
elaboration of force ; and timely rest with sleep pre- 
cludes exhaustion or organic derangements. 

Under moral excitements, which I discriminate as 
the opposite of spontaneous passional excitement, (the 
cause of action lying external to the actor in moral 
excitement, and internal to him in spontaneous ex- 
citements,) there is no identity or organic sympathy 
of consciousness between the causing will and the 
intermediate powers, through which that will ope- 
rates, as they are not comprehended within the circuit 
of the same individual, but are merely subjects of 
intellectual computation. 

Stimulation by tea, coffee, and all exciting drugs, 
is of a bastard character, between the moral and 
spontaneous modes, since it is taken internally by vo- 
luntary act, and during the season of its excitement, 
changes the form and augments the intensity of action, 
without removing it from the sphere of spontaneity. 

It is often a means resorted to in order to comply 
with some necessity or imagined duty, like having a 
note discounted at a bank to obtain ready money for 
it Thus we draw on our organic capital and some- 
times bankrupt our constitutions. 

Spontaneity suffices to direct not only the quantity, 
but the quality of action, which is specific and idiosyn- 
cratic with each individual, and in a perfectly free 
sphere, furnishing abundantly those objects of na- 
ture on which we operate, will develop each being 
industrially through those kinds of action that are fit- 
test for him, her, or it, the same in the human as in 
the animal or insect world, with this exception, that 
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man requires in tho objects of his environment, the 
aug.L'eMtiuiis uf art as well as tliosc of nature. 

iSjiontancity is tlie point where the wills of the 
creative intelligence bect>me those of the creature ; it 
is the tiL<ion of fate with free will. 

In si^mtaneous action, the subject is always supe- 
rior to the object; the thing acted upon is judged in 
reft.*!\*nc«i to the well l)eing of tlie actor. 

In iii'»ral action, on the contrary, "thingsare in the 
!u«Mh\and ride mankind,*' or one man rides another, 
whieh amounts |iraetieally to the same thing, and tho 
hubjoet aet<»r is inferior to the o})ject of his action, 
and is e«»ii.-idered in nfiTence to it, 

SjM.iitaneity roiimrts man with solar and planetary 
i!:!lji\, and tiie illiistratjrjn <»f tliis will \ni also that of 
!!:•• two (»tlnT priru'iplrs of hygiene ; — — Use and 
M :!.'?! "tie eir<:iiits. 

T'.'* trnajit ^;rh•M^]l)ov, str-'llinir by a blaeksmillus 
firuT'". ilijds liis .^ti'jis arrestfd by the sjk'II e«)ih'(l in a 
li'ir«-v*hiM'. In this liorsi'>liiH\ tin* sun In'ars witness 
• f him-:«*ll' by its phy.-ical allribiitts t»l' C«»lor, ealorio 
:r.'\ ••lj-:iii';i] dt nia'_rnrtie prnji.Tti'-, as th<' smith by 
til'- fviijfin'f <»i*strrn;/tli and skill iniprr.^si'd upon his 
\^««rk, and d'Vi'lfpin;/ in it the .^^piwiual or j»assi<inal 
pniji<'rti'*s of rliarm by wliieh it at li acts tht* s^'lu*ob 
In.'.. That b^v <."»uld not t*rn«l <i«"l in his 1mm »ks, nor 
ni«'«liato]> in lii- arbit'jWY l'a« Jn;v. liniMllol I v tho 
>;':ir • I' ni.s iti*:!' d ii:*tj:.',ts, 1j«' \\rnt li»rth t»»>ii-k; 
n»w li«- ija."^ f'»ii!itl ul li.'-t i-n** tli iihi:t of liapp'.i:«>.s 
«:h' •■ ■!.'i:*i«'n k.>i iijlf.'ial tl''\'. l«'pni"*nt, in makin;^ 
lit.: -i-i:<. I ^. :•.•!•! iii«lii-1rial aUra« linn <lraws him by 
«:.'. :'!»■ 1-. ' :j.i!. -'I t'» b«- ^'H.* a l»Iaik-niitli. 

'I.'lwi- ' •'.':.; -i ati'uii'.ii .-* and liarnjoiiir^ ^1' tht; mineral 
J.iii:'di»m. a|»parentlv rarilit\si removed from sympa* 
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thy with us, are very powerful. Many cases of the 
monomania of misers may be due to a misdirected 
passion for the precious metals for their own sakes, 
which would qualify these persons for useful and 
happy emplojTTients in various departments of min- 
ing, refining, and jewelry. 

The geologist and mineralogist, whose pursuits are 
not directly lucrative, surpass, if possible, in their de- 
votion, the speculators in precious CH^es. 

This mediation of nature becomes more universal 
in the vegetable kingdom; there is,probably, no one to 
whom some flower or fruit is not capable of furnishing 
delightful occupation in some points of view, whether 
of domestic use, science, art, or pure aesthetic taste, 
and still more powerful are our sympathies with ani* 
mals, on account of the direct intervention of the 
passions, from their closer approach to our own mode 
of existence. 

Spontaneity alone suffices for the cure of almost 
every curable chronic disease, and for the invigora- 
tion of every feeble person, who has courage enough 
once fairly to break loose from custom. 

It involves nearly always a roving life and tempo- 
rary return to nomad or semi-savage habits, placing 
man face to face with the elemental powers, vegeta- 
ble and animal creation. The tropics are most favor- 
able to such an experiment. I give an example 
translated from the "Passional Zoology" of Tons- 
senel, which I hope soon to publish entire with the 
assistance of Messrs. Fowlers and Wells. 

" Oh the love of liberty and of the savage life, of 
which blind legislators will not take account. Oh the 
happiness of the fields and of carelessness, and the 
shflde of great woods, and sweet idleness in the Sun 
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fihine, for a 3'outli of twenty, strong and ardent, who 
has vegetated in the dark and muddy cross streets of 
the cities, and has suiTcrcd from the universal selfish- 
ne&s, and from his own misery, and from the misery 
of others. 

I inhabited the Mitidja, in 1842. I was the chief 
of the district at first most unhealthy, now the rich- 
est and best cultivated perhaps of all the Algerian 
districb?. 

When the multiplied expeditions of the general 
governor had beat back the Emir beyond the fron- 
tiers of Monxjco, the report was spread in the pro- 
vince of AL^'iers tljat the road from ifcdea to the 
capital wa.s .-'uft', and tliat isolated soldiere had tra- 
versed it without i'lic'irnbrancc. liiitnodiately the 
Fpiril of adventure rukiudlid in the inliabitants of 
the feveriMi plain. Tlio most cntorj>risinor escaped 
from the tit-Ms, when.* the soMlcr is Uto much the 
xnasler, and pushed towards the south. It was 
8pring, in the hahjiiest and luosl tlowery days of the 
aeasou uf the Sun. 

The cliivf eook of tlie principal restaurant at Bou- 
farik dL-:ij>i)cared, an artist invaluable for the de- 
lic.n-v rif iiis rral) saue<'s, und thf excelifiu^e of his 
lormpiu strws. The colony \Nepl fi»r liini, authority 
ret.'IaiTned liiin. but unsucces.>ruilv. by the voire of the 
«lruui. Sune thivs fr«>ni this disapjx'arantv. tin; ehiol 
««f the district niakin;^ a nMNjniiai.-sinec t^fwani-* the 
s«'jn:es of the Arrateii, nu't ilit* fujjitivf slei'[iiuL5 the 
*»i»'ip i»f i:in«K;ence undi-r a <lark nnuss til'tjran;^*.* tn»e3. 
Around hi in lay in tlie nit»st artisiie dis»»rdt'r. the 
wp-vk.** of his last ni«'al, iiinuin»MMbl»! stalks <if wihl 
usparajrus di.M'apitatcd, a jnh' *if (piile fn'>h partrilji* 
**jnr-shell-«, »«|H»akiM;;; witin'-i-J »»f -ioin*' monster «»niel.'t. 
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whose golden fringe still bordered a gigantic frying- 
pan, which served the sleeper as an umbrella. * How, 
you here, idle fellow ?' said the civil officer, delighted 
with his guest : * you asleep in broad daylight under 
the orange trees of the Arratch, when all the stom- 
achs of the colony call you, when glory and fortune 
at once extend their arms to you, when the great 
markets are reopened, and game, fish and fowl de- 
scend again to the fabulous prices of the first days of 
the French occupation I Rise, do you see, and regain 
from this evening the sceptre of the kitchen-range, 
which the voice of public interest forbids you to 
abdicate 1' 

The artist replied, rubbing his eyes : ' Who talks 
to me of work, of fortune, of kitchen-ranges, when I 
have eighteen francs in my pocket, a gun and a fry- 
ing-pan ? Who would have me condemn myself to 
live among furnaces in a constant heat of forty -five de- 
grees centigrade, or foolishly grow lean for the plea- 
sure of others, when it is so easy for me to be happy 
without doing anything? To work, to give oneself 
trouble in this blessed land, but it is a reflection on 
the good God who has poured forth his treasures here 
with full hands ! What good to heat oneself? why 
run after fortune when good comes in sleeping 1 Oh 
do not try to seduce me by flattering my pride as an 
artist, for your attempts would be vain, and I have 
too long breathed the smoke of glory. And you, 
who speak to me, Sir, you a hunter, perhaps if you 
knew as I do, the joys of the wild life, you would do 
like me.' Whereupon this friend of liberty began to 
relate his happiness to me. and as how there existed 
at the bottom of the Mitidja, two leagues from the 
sea, and from Cape Matifoux, a delicious Eden, where 
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flo?red a peaceful stream concealed under the shades 
of citron and ash trees, a stream whose surface was 
fiuTowed at all houra by thousands of water hens, of 
teal, of ducks, promises of eternal roasts and stews ; 
where every gleam of the sun, that drew its luminous 
2one upon the surface of the water was mirrored 
back from the scales of m}Tiads of fish ; where the 
high grass of the bank.s, watered by natural brooks, 
ier\'cd as country and asylum to worlds of snipes and 
marouettcs, as well as for bows of the mountain that 
came down to bring forth their young in the spring. 
He said besides, that in winter every tufb of laurel 
row on the plain, sheltered a W(X>deock, a rabbit, or 
a hare, that this plain was paved with quails, with 
partrid^re? and Carthage hens, from the sea to Mount 
Atlas, that the jujulie, the orange, the citron, the fig 
the olive, the tobaeco plant and tlic vine, ofTertKl to 
passengers fruits that no one had as yet dared to 
appn>|iriute, and that he had lived there oi«rliteen 
mf»nth.-*, he the tliird of a party in this enchanted 
H>litudo, with throe francs, tiAy centimes. The re- 
newal of hostilities in 1881) ha<l chiiscd our Uobinsons 
from their a*»vluin. Then they retired into the 
cities to let the storm pass over, anJ to amass capital. 

Peace had returned, ami all three rich with res- 
pe«^table economies, went to find happiness again, 
where tiiev had let\ it. 

Ji»s4*ph (the artist in stews) awaited his two asso- 
eiutfs nil the banks of tlic Arratch at the place «>f 
rendezvous. 

An*l the ehief of tlio distriet, tonrhetl by this lively 
pieinre of the «'h:irms of sjivriL'c lif'*, which lie iia<l s<i 
often dreanietl i»f in his Siul y<»uth, sonjrhl no farther 
Ui comlKit the ri'Solutions of the artist. He »»nly pro* 
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mised to go himself to pay bim a visit one day in the 
season of snipes, and forced him to accept in grati- 
tude for future hospitality, a complete set of hunting 
accoutrements : a cutlass, a saw, and all the ammu- 
nition he had about him. The chief of the district 
has not kept his promise, because he has been pre- 
vented by a brutal soldier, who had him arrested by 
gensdannes for refusing to condemn two poor inno- 
cent colonists. 

If some Parisian hunter, wandering in the Algerian 
solitudes about these precincts has met with our sav- 
ages, he has received from them, I am sure, a com- 
fortable hospitality, and they have set him on his 
road again, and the artist will have remembered in 
honor of his guest, the secret of his most exquisite 
culinary recipes. But let the law bring back these 
savages into France, and before six months they will 
figure on the benches of the Court of Assizes as rob- 
bers of game, perhaps even as murderers." 

It is to the element of spontaneity that the health- 
fulness of the naturalist's pursuits are due. 

There exists in the English language one, and I 
believe only one great hygienic poem. It is the 
" Woodnotes of Emerson," from which I make the 
following extracts : — 

The wood is wiser far than thou ; 

The wood and wave each other know. 

Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied. 

Is perfect Nature's every part» 

Rooted in the mighty Heart. 

But thou, poor child ! unbound, unrhymedy 

Whence earnest thou, misplaced, mistimed f 
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Wliencr, O thou orphan and defrauded ? 

Is thy knd peeled, thy realm marauded ? 

Who thee divorced, deceived, and left ? 

Tliee of thy faith who hath hcreft, 

And torn the ensigns from thy brow. 

And sunk the immortal eye so low ? 

Thy check too white, thy form too slender. 

Thy gait too slow, thy habits tender 

For royal man ; — they thee confess 

An exile from the wilderness, — 

The hills where h«*alth with health agrees. 

And the wise soul expels disease. 

Hark ! in thy ear I will tell the sign 

By which thy hurt thou raay*st divine. 

Wb(*n thou shalt climb the mountain cliff. 

Or hi'v the wide shore from thy skiff, 

To thi'o iht' horizon shall express 

Only cniplincss and emptiness ; 

Then' is no man of Nalun;*s worth 

In the cirile of tin* earth ; 

And to thino oyv the v:Lst skies full, 

Dire and satirical^ 

On cluokiny hms, and pniting fools, 

On thieve**, on drud''i»s, and on dolls. 

And thou shall say to the Most High, 

•* G(Hihead I all this aNironomv, 

And fate, and pnirticr, and invention. 

Strong art, and l>eautiful pretension, 

Tliis radiant pomp of sun and star, 

Throes that were, and worlds that are, 

Behold ! were in vain and in vain ; — 

It cannot he, — I will look again ; 

Surely now will the curtain rise. 

And earth *s fit tenant me surprise ;— 

Bui the curtain doth not rise 
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And Nature has miscarried wholly 
Into failure, into fdlj." 

^ Alas ! thine is the hankniptey, 

Blessed Nature so to see. 

Come, lay thee in my soothing shade. 

And heal the hurts which sin has made. 

I will teach the bright parable 

Older than time. 

Things undeclarable. 

Visions sublime. 

I see thee in the crowd alone; 

I will be thy companion. 

Let thy friends be as the dead fai doom. 

And build to them a final tomb ; ; 

Let the starred shade that nightly falls 

Still celebrate their funerals, 

And the bell of beetle and of bee 

Knell their melodious memory. 

Behind thee leave thy merchandize. 

Thy churches, and thy charities ; 

And leave thy peacock wit behind ; 

Enough for thee the primal mind 

That flows in streams, that breathes in wind. 

Leave all thy pedant lore apart ; ' 

God hid the whole world in thy heart. ! 

Love shuns the sage, the child it crowns, ' 

And gives them all who all renounce. I 

The rain comes when the wind calls ; ' 

The river knows the way to the sea ; 

Without a pilot it runs and falls. 

Blessing all lands with its charity ; 

The sea tosses and foams to find 

Its way up to the cloud and wind ; 

The shadow sits close to the flying ball ; 

The date fails not on the palm-tree tall ; 
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And thoOy — ^go burn thy wormy pages, — 
Sbalt outaee secre, and outwit sages. 
Oft didst thou thread the woods m vain 
To find what bird had piped the strain; 
Seek not, and the little eremite 
Flies gaylj forth and sings in sight. 

m * • • 

*What prizes the town and the tower? 
Only what the pine-tree yields ; 
Sinew that subdued the fields ; 
The wild-e}'ed boy, who in the woods 
ChantH his hymn to hills and floods, 
"Whom the city's poisoning spleen 
Made not pale, or fat, or lean ; 
Whom the niin and the wind purgeth, 
Whom the dawn and tlu' day-star urgeth, 
In wluisf cheek the tlu' rose-leaf blusheth. 
In whose feet the lion rusheth, 
Iron arm^, and iron mould. 
That know not fear, fatii^ue, or cold. 
I gi\e my raflei^s to his Iw^at, 
Mv billets to his l)oilt»r*s throat; 
And I will swim th«* ancient sea, 
To flojit my child to vicUiry, 
And ^rant to dwelh-rs with the pine 
Dominitin o*rr the palm and vine. 
Wh«> Iravj's the pinr* tri'f, Ic.ives his friend, 
Unnerve'^ his sfn-ni^th, invitfs his end. 
Cut a l)ou;^h from my par«*nt stem. 
And dip it in thy porcelain v:tN<*; 
A little uhili* each nissi't i;em 
Will swell and ri-^e with wonted ^race ; 
liiil nhen it seeks enlar;;ed supplies, 
The or|ih;in of the forest dii.»H. 
Wh4>so walketh in iMjIiiude, 
And iuhahitclh the wood, 
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Choosing light, wave, rock, and 
Before the money-loving herd. 
Into that forester fthall pass. 
From these companions, power and grace. 
Clean shall he be, without, within. 
From the old adhering sin. 
Love shall he, but not adulate 
The all-fair, the all-embracing Fate ; 
All ill dissohnng in the light 
Of his triumphant piercing sight. 
Not vain, sour, nor frivolous ; 
Not mad, a thirst, nor garrulous ; 
Grave, chaste, contented, though retii 
And of all other men desired. 
On him tlie light of star and moon 
Shall fall with purer radiance down; 
All constellations of the sky 
Shed their virtue through his eye. 
Him Nature giveth for defence 
His formidable innocence ; 
The mounting sap, the shells, the sea. 
All spheres, all stones, his helpers be ; 
He shall never be old ; 
Nor his fate shall be foretold ; 
He shall see the speeding year. 
Without wailing, without fear ; 
He shall be happy in his love. 
Like to like shall joyful prove ; 
He shall be happy whilst he woos. 
Muse-bom, a daughter of the Muse.** 
* * * ♦ 

And such I knew, a forest seer, 
A minstrel of the natural year. 
Foreteller of the vernal ides. 
Wise harbmger of spheres and tides, 
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A lover true, who knew by hetrt 

Each joy the momitaui djilet nnpari; 

It teemed that Nature could not raiae 

A plant m any secret place. 

In quaking hog, on snowy hillt 

Beneath the grass that shades the rill. 

Under the snow, between the rocks, 

In damp fields known to hird and fos, 

Bnt he would come in the very hour 

It opened in its virgin bower, 

As if a sonbeam showed the place, 

And tell its long-descended race. 

It seemed as if the breeses brought him ; 

It seemed as if the sparrows taught him; 

As if by secret eight he knew 

Where, in far fields, the orchis g^rew. 

Many haps fall in the field 

Seldom seen by wishful eyes, 

But all her shows did Nature yield, 

To please nnd win this pilgrim wise. 

He saw the partridge drum in tlie woods ; 

He hmrd the woodcock*s evening hymn ; 

He found the tawny thrash*s broods ; 

And the shy hawk did wait for him : 

m 

What otherM did at distance hear, 
And guessod within the t)iicket*s gloomy 
Was showed to this philosopher. 
And at his bidding seemed to come. 

n unploughed Maine he sought the lumberers' gang 
rhere from a hundrcKl lakes young rivers sprang; 
le trodc the unplanted forest floor, whereon 
*he all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone ; 
Vh/tre feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear, 
ind up the taU mast runs the woodpecker : 
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He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds. 

The slight Linn^ea hang its twin- bom heads, 

And blessed the monument of the man of flowers, 

Which breathes his sweet £ame through the n<»rthem bowers. 

He heard, when in the grove, at intervals^ 

With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls,** 

One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree» 

Declares the close of its green century. 

Low lies the plant to whose creation went 

Sweet influence from every element ; 

Whose living towers the years conspired to build, 

Whose giddy top the morning loved to gild. 

Through these green tents, by eldest Nature dressed, 

He roamed, content alike with man and beast. 

Where darkness found him he lay glad at night ; 

There the red morning touched him with its light. 

Three moons his great heart lum a hermit made. 

So long he roved at will the boundless shade. 

The timid it concerns to ask their way. 

And fear what foe in caves and swamjM can stray, 

To make no step until the event is known, 

And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 

Not so the wise ; no coward watch he keeps 

To spy what danger on his pathway creeps ; 

Go where he will, the wise man b at home. 

His hearth the earth, — his hall the azure dome ; 

Where his clear spirit leads him, there's his roadt 

By God's own light illumined and foreshowed. 

Twas one of the charmed days. 
When the genius of God doth flow. 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 
A tempest cannot blow; 
It may blow north, it still is warm ; 
Or south, it still is clear ; 
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Or tui, it smeib like a clover-fiurm; 

Or westy no thunder fear 

The miuing peasant lowly great 

Beside the forest water sate ; 

The rope-like pine roots crosswise grown 

Composed the network of his throne ; 

The wide lake, edged with sand and gnms, 

Was bombhed to a floor of glass. 

Painted with shadows geeen and proud 

Of the tree and of the cloud. 

He was the heart of all the scene ; 

Od him the sun Icioked more serene ; 

To hill and cloud his face was known,— 

It seemed the likeness of their own ; 

They knew by secret sympathy 

The public child of earth and sky. 

' You attk,* he auid, * wliat guide 

Me through trackless thickets led. 

Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide ? 

I found the watiT s bed. 

The watercourses were my guide; 

I tmvell«»d jjniteful by their side, 

Or tlirr)Ugh their channel dr}' ; 

They led me throiirrh the thicket damp, 

Through brake and feni, the beaver's camp, 

Through beds of gninite cut my rood. 

And their resistless friendship showed: 

The fallintr waters led me. 

The foodful waters fed me. 

And brouglit me to the lowest land. 

Unerring to the ocean sand. 

llio moss upon the forest bark 

Was p<jlestar when the night was dark ; 

Tlie purple berries in the wood 

Supplied mo necessary food ; 
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For Nature ever fEuthfal is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie. 
When sea and land refuse to feed met 
Twill be time enough to die ; 
Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field, 
Kor the June flowers scorn to corer 
The clay of tlieir departed lover. 

There are two persons who might have sat fbr ihis 
portrait : Audubon and Thoro. 

USE. 

Man attains the harmonies of his being, by the in- 
ternal relations of his organs and tissues among them- 
selves, and the good understanding and sympathy 
which prevails among the three spheres of his vege- 
tative, his animal, and his spiritual lives or souls ; 
but this is after all only one side or phase of his ex- 
istence ; the subjective ; complete in itself theoretical- 
ly, but implying as the necessary condition of its 
movement and practical realization of the harmonies 
which it bespeaks, a corresponding perfection and 
co-adaptation of the objective or external sphere in 
which it is placed, and of which it is an integrant part, 
co-operating with the rest in a superior movement. 

The eye is an organ complete in itself, harmonized 
in its various tissues, solid and fluid parts; the tubcr- 
cula quadrigemina proceed from the base of the brain 
to form the optic nerves and expansion of the retina. 
The choroid plexus and vascular coat provide a cur- 
tained chamber, which absorbs the diffused light and 
renders the image more distinct. The iris dilates or 
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wotncts ia adtiptdng itnelf to the %'olaine and inteii- 

lilrnfli^ht in the RUoccadive hours of diiy and night: 

the cn-jt&lline Iuii3 (yinccntratca the rays of hght and 

(numita from each object a faithful image; — the 

vJln>ous and aqueous hiimois and the transparent 

cornea a:i3Ut in this fiinctioa more externally ; tho 

Klenttioa bindd all (irnily together in its fibrous en- 

Telupe; the Iid.-i [irutcct those parts on which the light 

in not to £il], and an orbital cavem in the bones of 

the fiice U>dgc.s the whole apjiaratus securely. 

A larfre volume and the study of years would Iw 
require*! to comitrehcnd perfectly all the parte of this 
or?-ja, ami their ]>erfect fltncttH to each other and to 
thvir function ; which constitutes when con-fidLTcd :l3 
A whole , the subjective unity and harmony of the eye, 
an ihf particular iHTfi-cti(m,H and co-aplations (>{ tlio 
eve with all i>ur ntiier orKiins constilutc the subjective 
unity and hannony of the individual man. 

But we [(crwive that every ]"iitit di" this internal 
iflniitntion of jiartj) ill the eye, iniplics also tin cMcr- 
nal adajitation WtweiTi the parts sevcriilly ami l!jc 
*-ye itillivtively, and the .pmliliis ..I' Hfjlit ;nid f>ln 
and t>nu in ulijccti* of vi-^iiHi, wiilioiit wliich tibjiv- 
tive ci'Uipletioii of tlicir funLtiuns, their int'rnid or 
Kubjit-tive harui'iny wiMiliI jtm iWr nuthinpr. w.'tilif bo 
an al^^nplity; viiiinn, whiih is tho use >•{' ih>' evr, 
n-siiltin^ fnuii u sjH'i-ilii- rclatinii Ixlwi-ri llie p-iwi-rs 
of'thc fVeaiKl the visual <piahn<'S uf ,.1.ji-.'l.s which 
rt-ll'-<'l and M'nu't li;iht i.i vari.nu iii-"l-. 

K>vi.iilv vidnwunld In- th.- int.-mal [>.'rt:-.-liMn ..f 
th.-.'Ven.n.l.iii.-d with this .■xt,-M.:.|..l.i.vliv.-adap- 
fe•ti.>n.^h■mldtl«■.■v,■U■ r.-nmv.d f.niu th.- l-.dy ..f 
whieh it fonna apart, i<r I'm- its Inniiixiiis r<.-litti< m^ 
with tbe other [nrts of that organism. I'hiui when 
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the harmony between the eye, and the stomach or 

liver is broken, amaurosis or obscuration of 
sight, either partial or total, occurs — and the concur- 
rence of every vital organ is needed constantly to sus- 
ti'n the functions of any one of them, or of any in- 
fo ior and accessory organ. 

'ihus the individual man exists in reference to cer- 
tain functions and uses to which he is destined as a 
co-operator with the Sun, planets, and other powers 
of the mundane system. As the eye exists in refer- 
ence to the function of vision, and as the eye in order 
to fulfil this function requires to be harmoniously re- 
lated with all the other organs o5the body ; so the in- 
dividual man, in order to fulfil his functions among 
the powers of nature, needs to be harmoniously re- 
lated with the other individual men of his race in a 
true social order. When we have discovered the 
specific use of an organ, or of a man, or of a race of 
beings, we have discovered their inherent tendencies 
or attractions ; since all our faculties are only the prac- 
tical developments and aptitudes of our desires or 
passions, and each love or will potentially enfolds its 
own agents and methods of operation. Thus the 
principle of use is fully conciliated with that of spon- 
taneity as a source of true action. This is however 
to be asserted of use only on the presumed condition 
that the individual man stands in harmonious rela- 
tions with other men in the true social order. Other- 
wise, what is use in one sense becomes abuse in an- 
other, and public ends are attained at the sacrifice of 
individual means. 

It is a public use, for instance, and a tendency to 
fulfil the normal functions of man's existence on the 
earth, that swamps should be drained and roads con- 
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Btracted, bat a certain individual or number of indi- 
▼idoals employed in this use may be easily abused 
and broken down by falsity in the methods of labor, 
deprived of its spontaneity by the compulsion of 
other wills, and rendered repugnant and destructive 
by isolatifn, monotony, and privations. 

There may be spontaneity without use, as in the 
BpOTt8 of a babe whose action has no direct use in co- 
cyperation with Solar and planetary forces, but only an 
indirect or prospective use in preparing his organism 
to enter upon useful functions at a future and more 
mature period. 

There may be use witliout 8pontanoity, :us in ca.*?o 
of a chattel slave cultivatiii*^ the sugar-cane, or a 
wagC!* slave working under pressure of })overty and 
necessity. 

We <»l>stTve that either of the two principles — 
Spontaneity as in the balx», or Use as in the slave — 
suffices to secure a certain <legrec of health and ro- 
bustness^ but a depart? far inferior to that which is 
secured by the two princi]»l«'s in combination, ;m we 
find by coiniwiring the bal^* and the slave with the 
hunter, wh<>se artive funetions are wmv spontaneous 
than that of other chisses durin^r the subversive |h*- 
riods, or with in<lividuals en^'ag««l by |»assi«)nate |»re- 
ft-rene** in sonx* ni<*(hani<^ arts or ln>rtirulture. We 
lind hen? not only health and vi*'»»r derived from 
exonnM? in thesi* fiinelions. but a refinement in their 
quality, and a pleasure in the capacity for sueeeNsfiil 
ftfluptation t<» the objiM:ts of attraetittn. 

It is a great triumph for a child when it first n'al- 

izes the inijMjrtancc of lx.*ing useful, and n*lines its 

crude sjwntancity or necessity to expend the vigor 

elaborated by its nutritive functions, on some objcets 

6* 
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of practical use; by which it pleases &ose irh<»i it 
loves, commaiidB the respect of its equals, and opens 
itself a path of practical education. 

Hence the whole paraphernalia of a children's toj* 
shop ought to consist of tools and other articles hay- 
ing a direct or suggestive reference to futuie uses and 
to the development of its industrial vocations ; and 
when a child once becomes &ir\j empaasioned for 
and ensphered in one or more branches of productive 
labor requiring physical as well as mental activity in 
the open air, the best guarantee of health and serenity 
has been secured. 

MAGNBTio ciECurra 

These are formed in different degrees : 

Between man and the earth on whose soil he em- 
ploys his productive forces. 

Between man and the generic forms and spheres of 
the earth-life manifested in the plants and animals 
or inorganic objects with which he occupies himself. 

These are more specific and intense, and develop 
individualities of character through the affinities of 
instinct. 

Between man and man in the varied spheres of the 
social affectibns through affinities of temperament and 
character. 

As the last or social circuit implies both the others 
when applied to productive industry, and the compo- 
site mode is always nearer to nature and more favored 
by her than the simple; coi?ibined than isolated proce- 
dures; it will be sufficient to analyze the former, after 
premising that men and animals as well as plants are 
to be considered as individualizations of that earth-life 
through which weseveiallyandoollectivelypartakethe 
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animation of the Solar ray, and derive tlie celestial in- 
fluences which nourish and sustain our souls and 
budies ; the Sun giving his heat, light, and colors, only 
when his rays meet and blend with the earth at its 
very surface, and the stars and planets bearing wit- 
ness of themselves in the qualities with which they 
endow plants and animals. It is through communion 
with these that the hygienic influences of Solitude 
flow, so that this is not entirely a negative hygiene 
resulting from the avoidance of antipathies and grat- 
ing collision, but a i)Ositive condition of influx, more 
charactcrL^tic of some organizations than of others, 
but necesftary t4» the health and sanity of all, in alter- 
t«Tnati<in with S«x*ial hygiene, it being a law of nature 
to employ the simple movement by relays with the 
com|H»sitc, in order that ni its ei)n>parative rest aiid 
inertia of the soul, sensorial irritability niav be aceu- 
inulated, and supply to ours* »eial action ;i livelier vigor 
and to our Hcnsutioius a keener enjoyment. Pytha- 
goras thus employed Solitude as a hygienic and i);is- 
hional discipline with his disci|>les. As a curative 
ag**nl it is often invaluable, but 1 treat of this else- 
where. 

The Social Magnetic circuit rerinires the interven- 
ti«'n ol" three distributive principles conuihin to all 
H»l!fre*iof movement where harmony obtains ; these* are 

I. 'rheCVntrifn«r:il force; pnK'eedin.LT from tli«' basis 
ot indivitlual eharacter or idii»syiuT:t*iy, and n.Mjuiriii:^ 
lu labor free eln»ii;e or resj>ecl totlic el»jetive allinitifs 
«.f ♦•arh for functions and luvitH'iates: -- next eneriri/.t^s 
laeh ^rroup movement by partizan rivalry, in upliold- 
iirj iXA intcr^^ls and the perleetion «>f its pHMi'ssi^s 
a;.Miiir4t those which come into nearest comjNirisoa 
with iXm 
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Thus the rivahy between groups cultivating conti^ 
guous varieties of the strawberry and melon, or be- "^ 
tween two groups in the same kitchen department ^ 
whose work is compared on the table, beoomes a 
strong motive for them severally to refine and perfect 
their work, and stimulates the corporate spirit in eacL 

A vast amount of wretchedness and chronic deteri- 
oration of soul and body results &om the compression 
of the Centrifugal principle, from that poverty-strick- 
en moralism and arbitrary contempt of nature which 
force men and women into functions unsuited to their 
characters and tastes, which cuts man to fit things, 
instead of adapting things or functions to specific in- 
dications of personal chaxacter. 

Free choice of employments, which provides, on 
the one hand, for individualism and spontaneity, leads, 
on the other, to the corporate spirit of union with 
those whose predilections accord with our own, and 
who meet us on common ground in attractive labors. 

The Combined Order, by its system of miniature 
workshops and garden cultures, develops the indus- 
trial tastes of children from an early age, and thus 
renders real that free choice of occupations which 
would be little better than a mockery if accorded to 
civilized or barbarous men and women, who are ig- 
norant and awkward about nearly every thing beyond 
the single trade or few particular functions to which 
they have been exclusively habituated. A Sybiline 
corps, comprising those who have the gift or aptitude 
for teaching by example and precept, attend on the 
children and neophytes, who come to visit such or 
such a group in its labors, assist them in their first at- 
tempts, observe where their true capacity lies, and en- 
courage the development of their vocations. The 
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^ged, who are better fitted to instruct others than to 
^'ork actively themselves, and who, from their habit 
^ frequent repetition, are peculiarly adapted to the 
^pioiuuoe of childhood, which needs line upon Une 
And preoept upon precept to grave upon the tablets 
of its memory the principles of new arts— the aged 
will figure patriarchally in the Sybilline corps, and 
eoncor to form the characters of ibeir grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 

Every one who follows freely the bent of those at- 
tractions by which God has related him or her with 
ihe earth forces, is a limited co-operator with himself 
in the refinement and perfection of some particular 
product of art, and comes thiis into the conditions of 
iiitl-.ix fur hw own life and health. Do vour work, 
and strength shall bo <riveii you for it ; but see that 
it lie truly your work, and not another^, fur there is 
II*) CDiiiuiniiism about Nature; she luis no ])ity for 
llni«e who mist;ike themselves for soiiielj<Mlv else. 
'i'Lc place of ea»'h is prepared at her Ixxird, duly 
!tii!iilii.*r4*d and Ial>clled, in adaptation to his title of 
riittnctcr, and if he takes any other he may ehaiiee 
^• dine u]jon iM)tato ski us and herring bones under 
til-- table. 

Six'iety, therefore, is guilty of high treason against 
s i:i and earth, and of criminal oppression toward the 
i.idividual s^>ul, if it prevent the free expansion of all 
v«n*atiiius and pnu'lieal liberty thence resulting. 

•J. The Centripetal lorci; gives, in applieation to la- 
b#r, the stM'iiil 'jt''"ij» in aee<>rd anh*ng its memhei's 
u]Hiii its partieuhir t'unt'tion, and observing the unities 
of time, jflaee, tune, intereM, ami pur|M)se. 

Its value to lu'alth and vi;^or are itnniense. It sus- 
taiua each individual by tlic magnetic impulse uf the 
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mass. We see its effect in armies, where the soldier 
in his corps surmounts obstacles, endures hardships, 
and performs exploits which seem often superhuman, 
and which become possible only through the exalta- 
tion of enthusiasm produced by the accord of masses. 
This principle, hitherto only organized in the des- 
tructive industry of war, is introduced by the phalanx 
into most of its functions of productive industry, to 
which it imparts that supreme charm and health con- 
dition of self-forgetfulness. 

When you are conscious of having a head or a 
stomach you are sure they are ailing. When they 
are in the full of activity of healthy functions, all par- 
ticular consciousness of their existence is merged in a 
sense of general well-being or organic happiness. So 
it is with the individual man. His health and hap- 
piness are felt in his true relations in the Society with 
whom he shares the harmonies of senses and affec- 
tions ; even those who seem most to isolate themselves, 
as the miser, the student, the author who writes for a 
public yet unborn, only choose their own method of 
relating their life and activity with their race ; they 
live for it and in it as much as others, often even 
more. 

Self-consciousness is to man a burden which he re- 
joices to be delivered from. It is the uneasy sense of 
power that lacks expression, or it is the remorse or 
reaction from deeds his soul condemns, or it is the 
introversion of affections disappointed in their objects 
that turn to pray upon themselves and poison the or- 
ganism by their reabsorption. The same individual 
whose wretchedness, from one or all of these causes, is 
so intense that in an hour of solitude, walking through 
fiiir scenes of vernal or autumnal beauty, vainly ask- 
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ing eonsolation fiom the Banabine, the bird, and the 
chirmpiDg grasshopper, he wonders that the earth 
should not open to engolf him, and forbears to look 
upon the flowers lest his eye should poison them — that 
same individual may be seen the next hour in a social 
Gtide of persons related with him by the subtle ties of 
psHional afllnity, buoyant and radiant with happinesSi 
displaying such varied stores of learning, thought^ wit, 
originality, animal spirits, fertility of resource, and 
ftcility of adaptation, that he seems to float in an ether 
above the common ills and croeses of life. One would 
think that ho oould never be unhappy. Why this 
transformation? Because the accords of social affec- 
tion are the conditions of influx for the divine life. — 
In this relation the divine love and wisdom flow 
through us iu words of truth and works of use, and 
the iui[uu6iomHi music of the voice tells, in that Ian- 
^niage which all creatures understand, my heart is at 
home and 1 am hajjpy. It is the ellcct of this social 
ocLN^nl, where we meet it iu each group thus s])on tan- 
eouhly funned from amid numbers by the mutual allini- 
tiejf of its membeni, to combine the b])intual with the 
material elements of life, to give labor a s^^ul aiul 
sympathy a body, to ex{)ress aire<;tions in ])ractiail 
tLHt-H, elements nearly always si^parated in civiliz«'iti<>n, 
w Ihti* tlie ccmnection of hired laborers in the same 
Cin|*l<*ymcnt is an arbitrary acci<lont IxL^^ed on no 
^'MiukI ofHympathy in character, and wheixi the social 
evening ixirty, in the rare cose that friends and lovers 
have met there, Ls but the illusion of an hour, resting 
uiH»n no accord of interests and pursuits, a reci>;<iii- 
tion of S(ime diviner and nii>re interior jtrinciple tliat 
lioh found us yet no expression in the practical busi- 
ucsss world, 'lliere is a divine lire in these social ac- 
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cords that bums out diseases from the organism in the 
same manner that worms and parasitical animals are 
expelled from the bodies of children as their bowels 
are restored to tone and vigor. Diseases are parasiti- 
cal vegetations as cancer, or parasitical animals as 
worms, or parasitical aromas as the chronic nervous 
diseases that pray upon man's life. They disappear, 
some suddenly, others gradually, when the organic 
life is exalted in its functions by the play of compo- 
site passional and industrial relations. Many of the 
most depressing forms of dyspepsia and functional 
diseases of the abdominal organs vanish &om the first 
hour, never to return so long as the social accords con- 
tinue. 

The merely functional diseases of the pelvic organs 
and those of the brain soon follow them. The lungs 
are least amenable to social influences, but the whole 
body rises gradually into high health, and its struc- 
tures, at first weak and inadequate to the exertions re- 
quired of them by the unwonted influx of nervous 
energy, are nourished and fortified until the invalid 
becomes integrally robust. 

The magnetic principle has converted dullards 
into heroes and immeasurably surpassed the other 
institutions of subversive societies in the devel- 
opment of human forces. 

The destructive element is far from being necessary 
to the hygienic virtue of war. Why not have indus- 
trial armies, as productive as our present militarj' 
force is otherwise? 

I might quote another sample of the French ge- 
nius in the occupation of Algiers, where the soldiers 
turned farmers, carried into rural avocations some- 
what of their old spirit of the regiment. 
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The study of natural impulses and the candid ap- 
preciation of vocations, of tastes and preferences, 
have supplied us with that celebrated formula, the 
Division of Lahor^ — a principle that civilized indus- 
try only applies to a single branch, that of manufac- 
turers, and here to the great disadvantage of the 
laborer. 

But in association, this minute subdivision in the 
group is the true guaranty of the individual inde- 
}»endenoeof the laborer, and of the free development 
of vocations; since it {>ermits each to give himself 
u\\ not only to the functions, but to the details of the 
functit>as, for which he has titste, aptitude and will. 
The group which hjis undertaken a function, and 
within which each j*u]>^roup has diarge of some one 
detail, is a b<Kly coniju^scd of ]>arls which concur 
frwly in a common action, rival cacli other in zeal, 
and imjK'l each other piis^ionatcl^* in collective accord. 
KiH-h, aU'rt in thr task he pri'lur.^ rclirs on his ncigh- 
li*»rs for all otluT t-arcs. The individual is sustained 
by the m:u*!s; all supi)ort each other, <*ouc(»ntmte and 
«-xi'ite i.a«h oth«.'r to action. Alliction links them, 
Ciiiitart warms, the identity of the L'»nnnon aim luscs 
lln'in ti»fr«thcr, the sfiitiincnt of union cltvtrilifs the 
nia>s. T1j«' colh'ctivr accord vihrat<'s in every brciust, 
and an cnthu.-ixsin to which every obstacle vields, 
bnists forth in the stru«/;jlc. Be it a work of peace 
or a w«»rk of war, whrmrvcr th»? tlill«.'rcnt parts of a 
UmIv act in con(*ert in a manoMivre, and exirute, 
<:n h with /«al and passion, his j)articular part in the 
wli.ilr; — whrncv«T s|»c<'ial or individual actions 
III' i-«* .-iiiiuhanroiislv in a unitarv wln»lc, ujmhi iho 
>anu? ci litiv, thc^'cnciaIconverp;nce produces acconl 
an. I r:ithii.^ias!n. It is a law, it is nc^cessilatetl, it is 
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irresistible and innate. Man is made so from one 
pole to the other ; the coldest spirit cannot abstract 
itself from the influence of those great accords which 
arise in a mass, harmoniously constituted in all its 
relations and parts. 

**This enthusiastic fiascination develops itself in the 
group, when all the subgroups are in concert. 

But if you suppress contact, and destroy the play 
of the different pieces ; if there is no longer in the 
execution, that promptitude resulting from the inte- 
gral combination of all the partial and simultaneous 
actions ; if you place the laborer in the conditions of 
civilized industry, if he is isolated, overburdened by 
all the details of the work, obliged to execute suc- 
cessively, slowly, without the emulation of persons 
connected with him in interest; without assistance 
and without support, — then all this disappears. En- 
nui and disgust replace enthusiasm and joy. Labor 
becomes again tedious and paiiiful.*'— V, Consider't. 

Joint-stock association of Interests is imperatively 
demanded by the Centripetal principle. It will have 
the consolidation, or rather the concurrence and har- 
mony of the three elements of industrial force, Capi- 
tal the passive. Labor the active, and Skill the math- 
ematical element. 

Joint-stock associations form the natural spheres in 
which all the other distributions of the laws of natu- 
ral movement may originate and be sustained, but we 
must beware of supposing that association is alone to 
give us harmony, order, and happiness. These are 
entailed mathematically on our conformity to tho^e 
forces which we now examine in the movement of 
productive industry, as regards health or hygiene, un- 
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der the names of the Centrifugal, Centripetal and 
Balancing tendencies. 

The boJancing or alternating principle, which, in 
the moTementd of the earth, gives us sommer and 
winter, spring and fall, day and night, and all the 
interm-idiatc variation!), gives in application to social 
iudustry the mechanism of short sessions. 

Short sessions in labor constitute an element of 
high importance in the preservation of health and de- 
Yelopment of vigor and grace, all inevitably compro. 
mised by exclusive monotony in any action, even 
those mort intrinsically agreeable. 

Monottm}' frets soul and body ; it enfeebles the or- 
ffanism, if the parts emi)loyed arc of delicate struc- 
ture, as the frontal lol)os of the brain, in thoir intel- 
lectual or sentimental action; or l)rutaliz<^s the 
(iqmnism, if the jM»sterit>r 1(»1k\s and muscular force be 
in question. At the sume time it indirectly <M:e.a.sioiis 
weakness, im|K>tenc(*, or morbid snsc'optibilities in 
or«raus or jwirts kept itllc, and starved of their natural 
stimulus and influx of life thmu^fh the functions and 
a^es in reference to which they exist. Ilenec the 
dumb ^iant, the puny intclloetualist, the degi-utlation 
<»f men into ap|Hjnda;:es of nia<hinery, tlu» siKx:ilic 
iliseiLses to which so many trades ex|H)se tl^'ir arti- 
Kin."*. Kven sueh functions as garvlenin«r, whieli is 
c«jnsi*lercil eminently h(»althy, and whieh, indei'il, 
{^^^^•^Hes a sutlieient variety in its detiiils t*) prevent 
e.\ hat Lotion, do ni)t j^ive that eombinrd vi«^or, ^n-jico, 
s<M.'ial and inti'lleetual development, which belong to 
the standard of true or integral health. 

The balancin;jr, papillon, or alternating principle is 
truly the physician amoii<r the ]i:t.*<Mons. Modulatin;jC 
tr«»m sphere to sphere, it stMMin*s iN|uilibriuni and in- 
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ternal organic harmony, at the same time that it in- 
terlocks groups by interchanging their members in ita 
short and numerous sessions, combining intimately 
the interests and pleasures of all, and securing social 
equilibrium. 

ALTERNATION OP FUNCTIONS. 

" God saw all that he had made and behold it was yeiy good." 
** If the sessions of the Series were prolonged to twelve or fifteen 
hours, like those of dnlized operatives, who from morning to evening 
embrute themselves in an insipid function, without any diversion, God 
would have given us a taste tor monotony and a horror of variety." — 
Courier. 

** The happiness of the elect consists in this, that God, being infinitA, 
they find in oeholding him, joys eternally new." — St. Augustine, 

** Well I Moralists, if you woidd have men love work, leam how to 
make work loyable." — Fourier. 

If you would have man love work, then make in- 
dustry an attraction, a pleasure and a charm to him; 
provide that each shall have to do what he likes best, 
and do it as he likes, and with whom he likes best. — 
Let your method of distributing labor be no other than 
what results from the natural impulses themselves. 

Is it in itself a great pleasure to dance, to galopade, 
to chassez ? No, it is in itself an insipid and fati- 
guing exercise. You ¥rill catch no young girl, how- 
ever mad for balls, dancing by herself in her chamber. 
Well, then ! Let an orchestra sound ! Let there be 
a fine hall, young cavalier;?, elegant dances, and you 
shall see more than one lady and gentleman dance 
the entire evening. Isolated, they would not have 
danced at all. The dance is still the same thing, but 
the accessories are changed. It is the ball, the group 
is formed ; sympathies are established, life awakes, 
animation increases, and pleasure, like fire, kindles 
from motion and contact. Civilization has taken 
such effectual measures to banijih from labor cverv 
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eiufle of plessure, tliat labor and pain bavo oecome 
tpionymes. Tbis, bowever true in relation to the 
barbaxx>QB or civilized sphere, ought not to be accept- 
ed absolutely, 

Finst, to define the real sense of the word labor, let 
us say that this word logically represents the actua- 
tion of every physical or vUelldciual faculty of man with 
ikt aim of producing a given reaulL Whether the re- 
mit of the act be productive or not, useful or hurtful, 
the act does not the less constitute labor. The Da- 
naides labored* The civilized world labor often like 
the Danaides and for a result still more pitiful ; for 
it would be better worth while to pour water into 
tubs full of holes, than to occupy eight hundred tliou- 
fiaiid men and two hundred thousand horses in laying 
watftti* ] provinces, burning harvests, demolishing vil- 
I:t;:es, setting fire to cities, and in niutuul slaughter. 
Ill mcdianics ; to measure the work of a water course, 
or a machine, we examine how much force the nia- 
tbine and water course snj>ply, without inquiring to 
what end this force is e!n|>l«)ycd. But just as g<>o<l 
machines are tht*8e which derive the most useful elVects 
fnjm their motive fora?, in the name way, goo<l sooie- 
tit-s are those whi<rh direct all work towsmls jjruiluc- 
lion and towards the mnjimmn of production. And 
uii pHKluetion is only intended to supply the needs of 
man and to create enj<n'nients for man, these enjoy- 
nirnts should not have to l>e /vr /;//////// nnd jnyhsshj 
attained. LalH)r ou;^ht to be rendered attractive. 

Thus the cliaraet eristic of a ^mmI s<.K.'ial onler, is 
the jrenerul or^rjinizalion of prodiietive ami attractive 
lai'or. Now tljat labor, — the cnijiloynu nt of activi- 
ty, phvf'ieal and intelhN-tual, may ln*eoine fi»r man a 
hvnoiivin of pleasure, is a truth of which every one 
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has had a thousand accidental proo& in the course of 

his life. 

And here I shall not speak of the joy of the artist 
in the conception, elaboration and birth of his 
work, nor that of the thinker, who pursue his dis- 
covery through long solitary nights, forgetting to eat 
or drink. These are certainly cases of enthusiasm 
and passion. But it would be argued that these ai-e 
exceptional natures, and exceptional labors, and as 
matters go now, the argument would be just I will 
take field laborers for my examples, olwerving that 
if I most generally refer to operations of the 
household or of agriculture, it is because, inde- 
pendently of their generality and their immense 
importance, the idea prevails that many of these la- 
bors are essentially and in their very nature painful 
and repugnant. Attraction, then, once proved in 
the functions of the household, of agriculture, of 
mechanics; we shall easily admit the extension of the 
charm to labors of the sciences and fine arts. This 
will be conceded a fortiori. If, on the contrary, our 
examples were chosen from the latter sort of labor, 
we should refuse to draw conclusions from them to 
others. 

Thus we speak of agriculture. For the laborer, 
who walks by his cart all day long, bare-footed, in the 
cold mud, or alone in his field, beating his lean and 
toil-worn oxen — for this laborer the day is certain- 
lyrude and dismal, and his work repulsive, A 
rough day and a heavy pull also for the poor ten- 
ant, isolated in that vineyard; his face bent 
towards the earth which he digs from day-light 
to dark. Yes; but let the season of the reaping, 
of the harvest home, of the vintage, come round, and 
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how his days become fefltivala. See this line of 
joung men with sinewy arms, who march abreast, 
sweeping into the cradles of their sc^ llies, rows ot' 
green grasses, and shearing the meadow ; then behind 
them the hay-makers, with their white forks and 
rakes turning over the hay, raising it into winrows 
and into heaps. All here is alive, gay, animated. 
They laugL, they sing, and the more numerous they 
are, the more quickly and energetically the work pro- 
ceeds. When the wagons come to be loiided, all tho 
laborers crowd emulously round them; fathers and 
sons, boys and yonng girls ; and it is wonderful how 
q'lickly these joyous loadings are executed. Whoever 
kuuws the customs of the country, hiis observed this 
us I des»:ril>c it, for I have more tlian once taken the 
scythe of the rcui)or, the fork and rako of tlic hay- 
maker. 

And the Nnntages! At the time of the vintages in 
France, the mountain population descend in numer- 
ous ;:angs «if men, women, and ehildren. The 
inii^ratiun exten^ls over the wliole line of the Jura, 
and mingles the |)eopIe in each Canton, durin<^ the 
harve»t-time, with the dweUers on the s«ul. The 
gn m{ IS distribute tJiemselves in the vineyards; tlu»y 
j'lari* tliemselves in a line two pares from each other; 
l|j«Te is one who leads the band ; each has his baski't, 
pitlierin;^ its he walks U't'ore, and thnnvin;/ into the 
earrii-r's pannier. When the hill-sides are invaded 
by h'gions of vint;i«^ers, men and women, l)oys and 
^irls, under a line SeptemlNT sun, uU is livin>^ and 
niMvinir then\ and sounds of son^; an«l laujrhter art^ 
Uirne thenee <m the briM'zo. The eiti/ens, ladies and 
gentlemen, eome then^ for s|M»rt, and ot\en tnki* part 
in the woik. The children arc traikspurted, and if 
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they can get a knife and a basket, will work bravely 
for whole hours. And I can assure you that these 
are festivals. For the vintages^ like the harvest and 
reaping^ are seasons of laior in numerous and joyous 
assemblies. 

Will it be said that it is the nature of the work, the 
satisfaction of harvesting, of gathering in, — when the 
harvester, the hay-maker and the vintager, work for 
others and not for themselves ? I have seen labor- 
ers compelled by a levy of the parish to repair the 
roads, come up much dissatisfied and cursing about 
it ; for we know that this sort of work, which on- 
ly interests the whole parish, is very ungrateful to 
the sovereign people of our villages I Well, I have 
seen the discontent vanish, the ill-humor melt away, 
and a free, coarse merriment spring up by enchant- 
ment from the contact of the group. 

Here is a final argument : Break the groups, se- 
parate the two sexes among the reapers, haymakers, 
and vintagers ; disperse the laborers to great dis- 
tances; isolate each, make each d* everything by 
himself, and then you will soon see whether they still 
laugh and still sing ; whether the day will pass light- 
ly, and whether the work will not suddenly become 
sad, dull, and repulsive. 

Yes, yes, accidental facts, but purely accidental, 
for — 

Well, do we sustain the position that civilized in- 
dustry is well organized ? And do we not condemn 
it precisely because it presents only exceptional ex- 
amples of attractive labor ? 

Very true ; this you doubtless prove, that in cer- 
tain circumstances labor may awaken pleasure and 
be joyfully performed. But this is good for a day, for 
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mn hour. Impose on your amateurs a labor con tinned 
and imperative, a work lasting through the whole 
daj for every day of the month and every month of 
the year, for all the years of one's life, a function — 

Ah ! you recognize then that a long, imperative, 
oontinoed work, a work such as you speak of through 
all hours, through a whole Jife, — ^you recognize that 
sQch a work is a chain around the neck, a stone in 
the shoe, a weight upon the chest, a punishment. 
You recognize that pleasure can last only a limited 
time in one occupation. Well, then, in all simplicity 
and good faith — 

It is j'our own conclusion ; — We must not nail one 
man fl»r life in his office, another in his field, another 
ti> his joiner s bench, another to his desk ; the man to 
the thinjr, as we now do. 

A fine tlnunatic piwc which lasts four hours, wea- 
ries the sjx^ctators :* if it lastc<l six hours thoy woul<l 
be wrctc'htHl. If ihc doors of the theatre were close<l, 
and it wim attempted U) impose this ]>leasuro on them 
for eight hours, for ten hours, there wotilil l)c a com- 
motion, a fierce storm in the ])uiUlinjr. And when it 
is thuH recognized that a )»leiusure which lasts too lon<^ 
bivomas insupix>rtiibly tediotw, can we not uuderstiind 
tliut this leiwleu yoke of continuity uii<lcr whieli tho 
bead of the lalK)n.»r is bent, must neeessurily rentier 
his liiU>r n*pu<^iant, and that we must break this 
yoke so that the Man may rise? Ah, it is toostron«^! 
It i-i not lul>>r in itself that is repulsive ; it is that 
niortal nuiiiotonv to which our absiinl m<*tho(L4 have 
niarrit'd lal>or; it is the marria;/e of motion aiid lifo 
Uj irnniobility ami clrath : jMTniit tlu'ii the (Hvonre. 

If vn»i |L''» to the Harri*M's <»f Paris some Sumlay 
evening you will sec much dancing in the places of 

6 
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amusement. Examine and select the most inyeterate 
dancer there, some stout porter of the market-place 
perhaps, or the dock, gaining three francs a day by 
carrying on his back sacks of three hundred pounds 
weight. Propose to him the same sum to come and 
dance for you alone in your chamber, twelve hours a 
day, six before noon, six after. I wager he will prefer 
his customary work at the port or market. If he ac- 
cept one day, he will not come again the next 

If long, solitary, continued sessions are mortally 
wearisome in industry and in all things, listen to the 
voice of nature, and conclude with her that useful 
work can only become a pleasure on condition of be- 
ing executed in numerotis assemblies^ and in short and 
varied sessions. It is thus that matters proceed in the 
combined order. AVhen the Groups have terminated 
their sessions, of two hours long at most, in ordinary 
cases, their members divide, separate, and go into other 
Groups, with which they are affiliated, to engage with 
new associates in a new session, short like the first. 
Thus contrasted pursuits succeed each other; serving 
as mutual recreations. Nothing is more agreeable 
after a session of science, after listening to a professor 
for an hour and a half, oV having oneself filled that 
station, than to go and mingle with one's friends in 
the orchard, with the ladies in the garden; to weed, 
to clear, to cut, to water, or to graft with them. 

There is, then, in Harmony, no gardener, who gar- 
dens all day, obliged to know and to execute the 
thousand details of his trade ; no farmer who always 
tills the soil ; no joiner with his plane all day in his 
hand, nor shoemaker with his awl, nor retailer with 
his yard-stick, nor clerk of an office with his pen. 

No ; all industry, all labor, affi^ixls divisions and 
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•nbdiTuiaiii^ 6eri6B and Groape ; and each, aocarding 
to kia tastea, vocational desircB, talents, and faculties, 
ia enrolled in the Groups and Series which attract 
aDd sadoce him, and whose management and connec- 
tions offer a thousand varied themes for the emploj- 
ment of his activity, a thousand different modulations 
for the development of his affections and passions. 
Compare this life of the Harmonian with that of those 
working legions, whom misery and civilization, two 
good aisiers ! shut up for life in industrial gaols, or 
apevf upon the streets of cities and the main roadji, 
without being able to afford them even this civilized 
work, which hunger obliges them to beg through the 
world. As»c»ciate(l labor operates, then, in Groups, 
and the Groups exercise in diorl and varied scssw7is. 

Thus 1 have exi>o8e<l, in this Chapter, the third 
condition of Induptrial Attraction : the principle of 
aUcnuUion in labors, occupations, pleasures. — Y. Con- 
aiDEaANT. 

social TESTIVITTES or composite AMrSKMEXTS. 

The amusements, pleasures and dissipations of 
civilization, are, like its lalx>rs, all simplisms : 

They are unprofitable -often ruinously expensive, 
ao that the |KK>rcr classes can rarely partake of them. 

They fail to combine channs of the soul with 
thoi;e of sense, except in the oj)era, and other iufi- 
nitrsimally small exceptions. 

They fail to render pleasure a source of health, 
but, on the contrary, are more expensive to the con- 
stitution than they are to the purse. 

Thcv fail to ally individuals in friendlv neeorda, 
every f»ue buyiu^ Ins own ticket .separately. 
The places of amusement are goneraJly hot, dose, 
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and filled with animal eflhiria ; po that the injury to 
a ddkate oiganization in breathing the air of a ball. 
room, chiiix;h, theatre, or oonoert-room, k fkr greater 
than any benefits to be derived finom the amoaementa, 
and it is found necessary to pirohibit them entirely to 
invalids. 

This poisonous atmosphere, the windows and doors 
of crowded rooms being always closed, does not pro- 
ceed from mere ignorance of the laws of ventilation, 
but finom the inherent perversity of the civilized ge- 
nius, and firom the necessity which it is under to re- 
produce symbolically in every fi)rm and place, the 
passional compression and stifling restraint of fiJse 
etiquette. 

Civilized amusements are protracted until the par- 
ties separate jQrom very weariness. The absurdity of 
a ball kept up all night — of heavy suppers and stimu- 
lating liquors at midnight ; the excruciatingly tight 
dresses and shoes, simpering agony, false hearts and 
fair speeches, elaborate snares of intriguing mothers 
and unprincipled fortune hunters; diamond paste, 
lace flounces, bad music, and adulterated wines, — 
these and a thousand other delightful elements I leave 
the reader to dispose for himself. The hunt was the 
only healthful amusement known to the civilizees, 
but that, like the tournament, has passed nearly into 
a state of myth or tradition, by the destruction of the 
game. Both, besides, being images of war or de- 
structive occupations, produced a shade of harmony 
in the upside down world, by an effect of the law of 
the contact of extremes, expressed grammatically by 
Murray, that two negatives destroy one another, or 
are equivalent to an affirmative. 

The amusements of boys in villages and country 
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. **^^crfai which are more natural and less representa* 

I* ^ of civilization than those of its cities, have the 

^^tioua property of causing them to hate their 

^<M}]b and teachers, and of creating in them a tjwto 

^'^ savage and desultory life — "hail fellow, well 
^^^'* with every body, — and entirely foreign to the 
^t«c calculations of competitive interests in which 
^^y are destined to struggle against each other. 
^ *^nce the most moral and religious schools and col- 

^Be» instinctively suppress play-gn)unds and athletic 
^I^ils, or reduce them to a bare minimum. 

Take precisely the reverse of these civilized laws 
^f amusement, and you will have the true principles 

^f amusement. I will first present tlicm in the lonn 

^*f general principles, afterwards in that of descriptive 

l^icturc 



THE DRAMA. 

In the analysis of the drarna, we find: 
1st. In n'tnird to the subjects represented, trn^'cdy, 
the lii;.d! dranui, j)ieturing the internal diseord oi* man 
Mho.««r ]>riA<i(ins destn)y liini in their eonflit-ts and ex- 
o»\s«e.*5, the fatal efieets of rivalry imd hatred, disap- 
jtdintrd luvc andf«.»iled ormistakrn ambition. In the 
LiW'T dr^rrees we have a tableau <»f fMllirs, the stupi- 
ditit-s and the frauds of the eivilizrc dissected and 
i'x]ii1»ited to the crowd who lauph with the knave ami 
laii;rh at tlie f<M>l. As to real n)anlKM>d or womaidii>>d 
llirv ari' poncrptions wliieh serm to have rarely |K»ne- 
trat«'«l th<* thon;/ht«»f our sta;/r writ<TS sinrc* tim timfrt 
of ShaksjK.Mre an<l Ben .btusr^n, or to have Inrn ci>n- 
hid'Trd bv thrill altorri*tli«T t«M) visioiiarv f^r the 
l.ra<:liesd taste of the public; yet thw in not j^o entirely, 
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for if you seek well you shall find more true humanity 
in the city or country in a day, than on the stage 
which ought to sublime and concentrate it,in a month. 

Particular pieces are too &ir below criticism to be 
mentioned, we find an utter want of dignity and spir- 
ituality on the stage of our day. 

The Drama exhibiting the mimic play of the pas 
sions and their social effects, such is its legitimate 
character during the periods in which man's nature is 
cramped and perverted to all manner of vice and 
meanness ; and the more truthful the drama becomes 
to the littleness of the common life, the more deprav- 
ing is its effect, the more loathsome it appears to our 
finer tastes, and the more severely it draws upon 
itself the reprobation of the church, which from its 
high spiritual ideal justly condemns this life as one of 
utter depravity, only making the serio-ludicrous mis- 
take of confounding the civilizee with the man. 

In the serial order adapted to our nature, in which 
the true and beautiful developments of our passions 
and the social harmony created by them can only be 
understood by their contrast with those of the pre- 
sent world turned upside down, the drama, in corres- 
pondence, must exhibit the noblest and most lovely 
types of character, whose passions, instead of betray- 
ing them to their ruin and building for them a splen- 
did funeral pyre, will become the wings of a spiral 
ascension through developments of character now in- 
conceivably grand, to the loftiest destinies. 

2d. The actors are now a class confining themselves 
to that business, being merely actors, so that excluded 
from those political and social positions in which the 
highest life is felt and acted, they lack that sort of 
experience which could enable them to give an ade- 
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quatt ^^cp^^gj^Q ^^ great dramatic positions and sen- 
^^^^ and rant away a pitiful burlesque of life, 
"*^ l*^t, paste-board and galvanic distortions. The 
low castes, tliey act only too well for the morals 
"** nuaiters of the public, and have thus brought 
^*P^ ukenuelves the condemnation of the church and 
« refined totes. 

^ Actors of unity will be the same on the stage 

and m neal life, and their imitative faculties will thus 

'^ Jteired the education of experience in the casto 

^^ ^body. This talent is widely distributed and 

^'^ cultivable. Each will find dramatic characters 

*P^cally related to his own, and it will be equally 

"^^ble for the indiWdual and the public that this 

^^ of development sliould be obtained by all who 

**^ obtain the approval of the Thespian censorship 

^f distributive council. Children will be received 

'Dtothia as into other series, after preliminary tuition, 

''poa .suitable evidenco f>f ciipacity, and there will be 

• preat number cflpablc of filling some part with 

^characteristic oxooHimkm*. 

Any one who has witnc.^scMl or participatod in j)n- 
vate lhrutri(!:ils, well knows how mu(;h the charni is 
Uiultiplied by reco;rnition of our frif.'n<Ls an<l ac(pi:iiii- 
taiire in the characters, and the i)crs<.»nal interest we 
fwl in, lh«?ir pncross. 
TliL' delicious emotions rxporion(*eil l»v the fiiniily 

la • 

of a la-ly, now a brilliant star of the Anierioan sta;ie, 
o;. witnessiuf^ her suceesstul debut, may l»e shar- 
es i bv half the families of the S*H*i<tv, si nee now 
6#ar'-elv one tr'uiins in twenty ;;eis ilsflf th'velo|»e«l. 
A {»ii!it«: an'I pra<*tieal c<l neat ion, r(»mbiiiiiifr with the 
conridencc inspire«l by a sph«'re of friendly relatiMus 
of interest and churacicr, will naturally give birth to 
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another species of acting fSur more piquant than tb 
present; improvisation, in which actors will shoi 
their j^nctration into character by the positions the 
create for each other, and their power of meeting cL 
cumstances by sudden and varied combinations, pi 
ant to the humor of the moment, and afibrdin 
boundless scoi)e for sublimity, pathos, humor, feats c 
grace and strength, and delicate personal allusion: 
We could have little of all this now, because we ai 
too self-conscious for inspiration and improvisation 
the passional poverty of our lives inverting the min 
to prey upon itself. 

8d. The sphere of exhibition. In accordance wit 
the moral perversions which are to be displayed, w 
have the lights and foot-lights as they are called, ph 
ced beneath the actors instead of shining from abov 
like the sun, moon and stars. They are so dispose 
here and in other parts of the house as to dazzle an 
distress the greater part of the audience, civilizatio 
requiring that discomfort should always be the rul 
and luxury the exception.* 

In connection with the disposition of the lights, i 
the danger of fires, in which many persons are burnc< 
to death. It is by the narrowest escape, every nighi 
that the dancer singer, advancing to the very fron 
of the stage almost in contact with the foot lamp^ 
whose flame often rises above the glass shades, d 
not get the gauzy fabric of their dresses wrapped i 
flames. As if at once to provide for the greatcs 
frequency of accident and the most serious consc 
quences from it, our theatres have generally but one 
or at most two doors of egress for the public, instea< 

* A splendid exception has lately appeared at Paris, when 
since I nrst pablisbed this critique, my iaoal has been realized. 
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«f hiring all the lower wall oompofled of folcUng 

^^^'^^wliich would render it unneceasary to lose from 

^^^ to thirty minutes in squeezing through the 

<«)wd eveiy evening after the performance, and in 

"^ cue of fire, which spreads so rapidly among the 

Anbnstible apparatus of these places, would confine 

ue duDsge to property, ^his of course is entirely 

'''^pfttible with civilized policy. The problem fur 

toe minagcr of a theatre states itself simply thus : 

'lor to get the greatest number of people into the 

**IIe8t ^uioc, with the least expense of providing for 

^accommodation, and the greatest certainty that 

•" rf them pay at the door." It is no more his in- 

^^'^^ to provide for the safety of their lives than to 

pJ^tect thoir eyes from the glare ; to secure pure and 

'"ftapimble air, or a j^leasant temperature by vcntila- 

^; or to srlfct rc'i»resentatious whose moral inliu- 

CDoe tfliall Ije elovatiii>< and not depnivin*:^. AH tlicsc 

p»»iiiLs are indcc*! highly innH)rlunt to the mana;^or :ia 

aiiiau and a Christian, but those relations he HMtl< s 

at hL^ i:huri:h on Siuiday ; their mention is hi;.'hly 

ini|K.-rtinent on any other day, and tluy U'conio |»er- 

ftiilv alisurd in connection with trade and business 

matters. 

The civilizet??, having no other chance of develop- 
ment f »r tlie eoniiHwitc j>:i:?**ion, are drawn to;rether in 
Mia-ssL-.^bv iu^ imi»erious impulse, even in eon<litions •>f 
the pre;it«'.st discomfort and even dan;<er, and which 
demand the entire suu^rifiee of that imlividual hspluro 
aljt'Ul which ihoy make the more fuss in proportion 
a?^ the <'oii(litii»ns of their lives [►reclutle its enjoyment, 
jml^ng of \U value by their want of it. Thus our 
fi;w places of public amusement ani filled very ciu*ily, 
and cheapness of arrangement becomes with die man- 

5* 
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ager the absolute consideration. At the boming of 
the theatre Royal in Quebec when it was announced 
that the house was on fire, all of course rushed at 
once towards the door ; any order of proceeding by 
successive detachments, leaving space between them 
which should admit the &ee and rapid motion of a 
run, instead of the slow,. shuffling press of a crowd, 
although it would have allowed them to escape in 
one-twentieth part of the time, was incompatible with 
the genius of civilization, since it would have required 
the habit of concerted action instead of the Ictssez 
ailer, " every man for himself take care of number 
one" principle. In the press which took place, seve- 
ral were tTirown down in the doorway, others stum- 
bled over them, and before they could rise, still more, 
until the whole doorway was packed and wedged 
tight with human bodies, which, by way of variety, 
got crushed and smothered to death, while others 
within got burned. 

So things go. That is no worse than happens eve- 
ry day in some other manner and some other place. 
Grievous dispensations of an inscrutable Providence, 
— long faces, Olis and Ahs, citizens wear crape on 
their arms for thirty days, monument engraved to the 
lamented dead, theatre rebuilt on similar plan, and 
other dispensations occur in their due time. 

People are jammed together without the slightest 
respect to the principle of individuality or privacy, 
and except the more fortunate eighth who can take a 
box to themselves, are subject to all manner of dis- 
gusts from proximity, bad breath, &c. &c. The stage 
boxes are in fact the only situation in the house 
where one can enjoy the composite luxury of seeing 
and hearing well and having plenty of room, pleasant 
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aad privacy at pleasure bj drawing a eurtain. 
Some Soropeaa theatres have improved in this 



There is aoaroely ever a fiee yentQation, but the 
air ia ao doae and stifling that the pain and injury of 
breathing it is worth more to a deUcate person than 
the pleasore of the best performance, a pleasure in- 
deed which it yery much diminishes. Provisions 
seem also to be made for generating in the shortest 
tptm of time the greatest number of catarrhs^ by the 
diangs fW>m this dose, hot and reeking air to the dull 
and the inclemendes of the weather without 

The musical ear now comes in for its share of tor- 
ture, for four and twenty cats with crackers on their 
tails, would make a very resi)ectable substitute for 
the alternation of scraping and catawauling by the 
orchestra, and stamping, shouting and squeaking by 
the audiences of four out of five of our theatres. 

Now it is not to be concluded from all this that we 
go to the theatres because we believe, like the Hiu* 
doos or ascetics, that self-torture is pleasing in the 
sight of God, and that we shall purchase several shil- 
lings* worth of spiritual salvation, — nor is it to be 
hastily considered that the lungs of a dviTizee are so 
far perverted in their function that carbonic acid gas 
and hot vapor are more congenial to them than pure 
air ; that he likes to be squeezed ; that his nose is en- 
tirely adapted to foul odors or his ears to fidse music, 
any more than that a higher character of drama would 
meet no res[x>nse in his soul. No, the very miiwry of 
man in civilization is that he cannot change his na* 
ture and adapt himself to all these abominations, that 
he has aspirations which he cannot gratify because 
they require such collectave coK>peratioa as his intd* 
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ligence has been too small and his sentiment too brute 
to eflFect. We go to the theatres and other crowded 
places full of discomforts, because our private lives 
are so poor that we are glad on any terms to escape 
from them, and because here we have, however unsa- 
tisfactorily, the only gratification of the composite 
passion which civilization allows. 

The drama is the natural pivot of the arts, combin- 
ing architecture, sculpture, painting, music, the dance 
and other forms of harmonic motion, with the mimic 
life of the passions which gave birth to them alL In 
accordance with this principle, the drama of Unity 
must assemble the most exquisite expression of all 
these arts as the natural sphere in which passion shall 
move. 

It is here that the artistic strength of the Phalanx 
will concentrate. A composite feature which has 
been introduced in Paris and other cities, connecting 
the hall of exhibition with gardens, where the specta- 
tors may promenade, between the scenes, will be 
easily developed, since the groves and flower beds 
enclosed in the area of the Phalanstery offer a beauti- 
ful resource. In the summer months, the boxes for 
spectators may be well arranged in the free air, the 
partitions being made by low shrubbery, and the 
tiers by platforms constructed amid the boughs of 
trees, where fancy dresses, waving locks and bright 
eyes glancing and retreating through the half con- 
cealing foliage, divert the interlude with faery sports, 
while the wind-harp swaying in the breeze above 
answers to the orchestra below. 

Illumination to any desirable extent can be effected 
by a Bude or other light, reflected down from above 
or forwards from behind the scenes. In winter the 
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TMitOation may be conducted in the mode now adap- 
ted in the Britiah honae of Parliament^ which pro- 
TideB a oonatant drcnlation through all parts of the 
building of a fresh air of any given temperature. 

AU these, and many other prov inons, the series by 
tlB combination <^ means, d^tribution of functions, 
unitary eoonoraifli^ and integral development of ca- 
pacitiei^ necessarily mdudes. These are adaptations 
wUA we aft once feel that our attractions require^ and 
in the true sodal order of united interests calculated 
upon these attractions, it would be just as absurd to 
eonoaive of their disappointment or restriction, as it 
would be in the fiilse societies based on incoherence of 
interest to expect their gratification I 
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Iffealth !• trne self polse^or Uie harmmir of oiur infei* 
Hal 'vrltlft our external life* 

lateraal Harmony U tite eqnillbiinmof oar aaimal 
•r Toliuitary ivltli our InTolantary or Tevetative mmA 
Batrient ffanctlons* 

External Harmony I* tbe eqnilibrlnm of oar aetion 
aa4 reaction on elements^ plants, animal* aaA men** 

INseaee !• confirmed disorder* 

Order eprinff* eitlaer from inetinct or fron& acqaired 
knoirledire of tbe harmonies of Nature* We lost our in« 
stinct in becominuT civilized; instinct«boin(r tHe percep* 
tion and tendency to iudlTidual destinies^ dtMs not em- 
braee tbe complex spbere of moral relations* UTe baTe 
tben notbinir ^ rely on^ except acq.uired luioi* ledge of 
tbe principles of barmony* 

Tbe barmonies of nature are solar^ planetary— ele- 
mentary* Tegetative— animal and bnman* Tbe atmos* 
pbere is our flrst elementary relative* 

Genesis — Chap. ii. v. 7. — And the Lord God 

FORMED MAN OF THE DUST OF THE EARTH, AND 
BREATHED INTO HIS NOSTRILS THE BREATH OF LIFE, 

AND Man became a living soul. 

Man is the culrmnating expression of the Solar 
forces taking form in the fertile mould of the receptive 
earth. He is the natural king and destined harmo- 
nist of that organic life which is developed in those 
exposures of the surface of the Earth to the Sun, 
which lie between the Equator and those high north- 
ern and southern latitudes which by the obliquity oi 
the earth's presentation receive too little heat to per- 
mit the expansion of life. Man, like all the other or- 
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ganic beings whose phenomenal existence announces 
the energy', the qualities, ideas, passions, sentiments of 
civative forces, is as our text announces, essentially 
and suljstantially divine, a manifestation of the Solar 
character under those particular conditions which it 
accepts on entering our terrestrial medium in certain 
climates, and environments of natural and social in- 
fluences; bj hereditary organization — nurture and 
education. 

Wisdom for him consists in discovering and obey- 
ing the conditions of his present incarnation until such 
time as *^ the b^xly shall return to the dust whence 
it came, and the Spirit to the God who gave it." The 
air is the natural medium between spiritual and ma- 
terial beings, between Solar and planetary forces. It 
ii the sphere of all the electrical phenomena we wit- 
ness, and of th<»se which render us unconsciously 
{>a.Nrion:Ll elect roscojHJS our.selves, hence the text a]>- 
Iipil'riutely sjicaka of the hrcatJi of life. It is well 
kn^wn bv those who use mamielisni as a curative 
:i;:i-nt, that the bn-alh is the most powerful coninuini- 
catnr of vital forve, anil by blowin;^ ui>on sii;k parts 
thfv rt^store the normal actions an<l relic ve j>ains. 
This is also employed to resuscitate \\w drowncil, or 
biilx'S still-lM»rn. I proceed to iHuslrate some of the 
huruioiiics of the air witli the life of man. 

'Fne atmosphere acts :ls the lun^rs of the planet, 
>:n>taining in e<»ri*espon(lenl relations with it the Ulnars 
of all aniniul.- and plants. It inhales from the earth 
aiid wut»'r t»\v;«'eii aiid hydri»j:iMi, in the lorm of atpw- 
«)us vaj»our ; oxy;/en ;'.nd earlH)n,in tin* form of i-ar- 
bihic acid ; and hvdri»''«'n and azote in tliat of anjmo- 
Ilia. It inhales from the sun ele<lrieitv, which it^ 
exhalations* distribute tt» all the surface of the earth 
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both by vivifying showers and by ite ordinary con- 
tact It thus represents or becomes the medium of 
the male or Solar principle in fecundating nature, 
in imparting fertility to soils, quickening the germs of 
plants, and sustaining from instant to instant the lives 
and powers of animals. They abstract from it the 
oxygen principle which plants restore to it The 
passage of oxygen into their tissues, is invariably co- 
incident or identical with the development of electri- 
city, and one of the varied forms of animal force ; 
such as secretion, motion, passion, thought or wilL 
Its preponderance in the organism over the pas- 
sive elements of its structure, emaciates and destroys 
it, as occurs during long fSasts, in the absence of sup- 
I)lics of the passive or combustible elements of tissue, 
leaving the air by its oxygen to consume the existing 
structure. 

This equally occurs in excessive and protracted 
muscular or intellectual activitj'-, when the grosser or 
});ussivc fuel of our tissues is burned too rapidly by 
the fires of life, and no proportion can be sustained 

l)et>\'ccn their exhaustion and reparation, whose equi- 
librium constitutes health. 

This vital fact was allegorically described by the 
Greeks in the fable of Semele the mother of Bacchus, 
of whom Jupiter, chief of the gods, was enamoured. 
tTuj)iter, you will recollect, was the thunderer, i. c , 
the distributer of electricity, which Vulcan was sup- 
posed to forge or elaborate in the volanic bowels ol 
the earth. This workshop being placed under Mount 
Ktiiii, Jupiter reprasented the air power which dis- 
tributes electricity. He was accustomed to vL^it Se- 
uw\i\ in human form, but she, having obtained from 
liiin the fatal Stygian oath, to grant whatever she 
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*^oald ask, requested that he should visit her once 
7^^ in faifl humau form, but inrested with all his ce- 
^^iitial radiance and power. 

^ The fiital boon was granted, and Semele, enveloped 
^11 flames, perished in the embraces of the god. The 
Reason is at onoe moral and physical, in illusion to 
^ ox jdation, or electrical combustion of organic tis- 
cues by the preponderance of the solar and aerial 
forces, and to the corresponding limitations to which 
ntortal and terrestrial beings are submitted in the 
enjoyment of passion or the spiritual activity. Bac- 
chus is said to have been extricated from the womb 
of Scmcle, and sewed up in Jupiter's tliigli, whence 
in due course of time he was bom, and represented 
the Solar force humanized. 

In the career of his life, his conquests and his 
trials, we find a coincidence of periods ascending in 
frlt»ry and ix>wer, and declining with those of the so- 
lar year, the solstices, and equinoxes. This is one of 
the tyj»cs of thutS<jlar allegory common, as api>ears 
rn»ni ttie researches of Dupuis and others learned in 
ai)ti(|iiities among diflerent nations of the Kiist. to 
the K^'j'ptian Osiris — the Phcenician Adonis — the 
Persian Mithras; in whose histories sire blended a 
lli^•to^y <*f liuman actions with a Solar allegory. [Sec 
S.Iar liny, 1st Section.) 

The atmosphere surroumLs our globe, concave in- 
side and convex out*«ide, extending about forty miles, 
in a stratum wlu>se density Ls equal to sixteen (Kmnds 
i.!i <»vrrv sfpiarc inch at the surl'aee, and gradually di- 
!;iini.-h<'s the higher we jLven<l» in a uniform ratio, 
^^lli^•h [KTinit-s the baronu'tor to Ih? u.«ed iw one of the 
ti^t.s <»f the height of mount^uns or of balloons. By 
ii.- loiieavc* and eimvex fonn, it acts like a sun-glass, 
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collecting the beams as they enter it, refracting them 
and converging them at the sur&ce of the earth. 
The inferior portion of this atmosphere is always 
warm in the torrid zone, it is likewise so in summer 
in each of the two temperate zones, which lie on 
each side the torrid ; and in the greater portion even 
of the two frigid zones, lying still nearer to the poles 
during their shorter summer ; but its upper strata arc 
always cold, even in the torrid zone, as we see by 
the summits of mountains there always covered with 
snow, at the perpendicular height of three miles ; thus 
making it evident, that heat is not a simple substance, 
or eflTect of the sunbeams, but a result produced only 
where they come into close relation with the surface of 
our planet, whose co action with the sun is mutual 
and reciprocal, like the contact of human affections. 

Winds result from the dilation and compression of 
large volumes of air. Rarefied by the heat of the 
sun, one portion of the atmosphere loses its equilib- 
rium with the surroimding air, which comes to re- 
place it, and hence a current is formed. 

Four principal currents are distinguished, corre- 
sponding with the points of the compass, with all the 
intermediates. Each has a distinctive character, va- 
rying with the latitude and longitude as the wind 
blows from the equator and from the two poles, over 
bodies of land or water — over heated deserts of Afri- 
can sand or South American forests, cooled by evapo- 
ration of waters • and radiation of plants. Thus, in 
South America, the south wind is cold from the pole, 
the north wind warm from the equator, the east wind 
is damp, because, in blowing fix)m the Atlantic, it is 
charged with vapors which cover with snows the sum- 
mits of the Cordilleras, and sustain the Fources of 
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^ greatest rivers of the world, such as the Orinoco 

'^^ Amazon ; and the west wind is dry, because this 

^?li chain of the Cordilleras stoj)s the clouds of the 

Thus, in all ])arts of the world the same qualities 
^f luiat and cold, moisture and dryness, with the har- 
monies which spring from them, are found. In the 
^'ritre (*f continents, lakes or inland sqas load the 
Tiind with moisture, whilst islands have general!}' 
mountain chains that arrest the vapors, and procure 
them tlrv weather for a part of the vcar. 

Valleys or sandy plains, and pine forests in the fri- 
gid Z'»ne. increase the heat hy their reflections, whilst 
sa"W-t<ippi'd mountains refresh the atmosphere of the 
t*'rritl. Tlieri' are In'siilos two strata of air, the lower 
::«'Tit'r:i!iv warm or teniiM'rate, the liiLrluT ulwavs fro- 
•/«n. auii fp»ni tinie t«» tinit^ mlnj/lcd i>v storms with 
ill*' lowor stratum. Tliu-s tin* variations ^if altiliulii 
:i:r.»:'i inlhu-ntM-s anaiOL'«»us to those <»f lalitudi' ; ai^l 

■ 

:■* tin* h«»ri/."ntal strata of air moililv and varv di- 
:!iat«*s, in r* in in x ion witli tlir <lian'M* t)f seasons, l>v 
wind.-* wliirli l»l«»w Iroin dilV.Trnt <jnartrrs i>f the ctini- 
\'X«, s<i the' arran«rrm«*nt of strata at <li!V»*n*nl lM-i;i-|its 
«•'. r tiu' sariio Itn-alitv, all<»rd oiln-r variatii»ns, and 
I Hiun'sqiU' cloud «^roupin;/s. 

Tijfsi* I'lrni'.Mitarv hannoni<'s prrluihf to tin* s<K'ial 
li.i. ?ip»ni«'s of the air, fsptvially to its n.J«s in tln^ 
•'■:»\»-va!ii*»» of sijmnl ami lan'_rua'j«'. Winds liavo 
lii'-ir niurniMrs, .-triMms thrir nin>ii*al purl, muuntains 
il;'ir * i'Ii«h;s, lorrsts tlu-ir rnstlr, tin* n-a-shuir its roll, 
iiiiiniiils tlifir vojrrs and rars, and man, lan;jna»ie I'X- 
l-n'Ssinjr ihc atVcctions nf his soul l»y all thi' m*Mlu!a- 
i«<>ns (if th«.' air. 

' )f all ihi^ liarmoiiii's nf ilio air. the divim-l is that 
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vibration by whicli it becomes tbe vehicle of musio — 
the great instrument of which all our voices and our 
wind and stringed instruments of music, are but so 
many chords or pipea 

Music is the bridge between man's heart and 
(}od Almighty — the great transition between us and 
the celestial angels ; as mirth, " that humbler har- 
monist of care on earth," is the lesser transition that 
performs the same office of fiiendly mediation in our 
human or social communion. Music gives our most 
intimate and supreme assurance of the ultimate harmo* 
ny of the individual with the race, of our redemption 
and future existence in at-one-ment with nature. But 
listen to Bettine Von Amim : 

"Does not music so touch our senses that we feel 
them melted into the harmony of the tones. The 
senses flow on the stream of inspiration, and that 
exalts them. All which spiritually lays claim on man 
here goes over to the senses, therefore is it that 
through them he finds himself moved to all things. 
Love and friendship, and warlike courage, and long- 
ing after the divinity, all boil in the blood, the blood 
is hallowed ; it inflames the body that it becomes 
of one instinct with the spirit. 

" This is the effect of music on the senses, this is 
he glorifying of the body 

" The senses of Christ were dissolved in the DivineJ 
Spirit ; they were of one instinct with him ; he said 
What ye touch with the Spirit as with the senses 
must be divine, for then your body becomes also 
Spirit. This winter I had a spider in ray room ; 
when I played upon the guitar, it descended hastily 
into a web. which it had spun lower down. I placed 
myself before it, and drew my fingers across a string, 
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^ ^ dearly seen how it vibrated through its little 

^Im; when I changed the chord it changed its 

^orements, — ^they were involuntaiy ; by each diifer- 

^t arpeggio the rythm in its motions was also 

^luinged, it cannot be otherwise. 

*Thi8 little being was joy 'penetrated or spirit imbued 
long as my music lasted, when that stopped it retired. 
Another little playfellow was a mouse, but he was more 
'^dcen by vocal music : he chiefly made his appear- 
ance when I sung the gamut ; the fuller I swelled the 
"tones, the nearer it came ; in the middle of the room 
St remained sitting; my master was much delighted 
with the little animal. We took great care not to dis- 
turb him. When I sung songs and varj'ing melo- 
dies, he Hccmcd to be afraid, he could not endure it, 
and ran hastily away. Thus, then, the gamut seem- 
ed tittcii for this little creature, prevailed over it, 
(.in«L who can doubt ?) prepared the way for somc- 
ihinir l<»ftior within it; these tones given with the 
utmotit ]iurity,lx'autiful in themsclvcS; touched these 

•• This swelling and sinking to silence, raised the 
hltle creature into another element. 

** These two little animals resigned; themselves up 
U> music ; it was their temple in wliicli they felt their 
cxi.-tence flevitted by the touch of the divine." 

As the Atmosphere is the lalxjratory of electrical 
f«»rc«*?«, and medium of the Solar activity, soil is as 
an;iM';/v niiijjht have disclosed to us, indisputably the 
nirii-.u HI of relations between matter and spirit, and 
iH'twern our own ami subtler forms of spiritual Iili». 
or tlu-s** nnisic is n«»t the only interprettT. The 
air is the sc«'ne of s|KT.tral apparitions, imd In-ars 
III our ear those vibmtions which, as in the nnvnt 
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case of the knockings in New York, and elsewhere, 
beings of another sphere seem still to determine at 
their pleasure in this neutral field between our two 
modes of existence. The annals of the " Night side of 
Nature," as it has been appropriately termed, teem 
with analogous records attested by evidence not easily 
set aside. One of the most remarkable is the " Cry " 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, a celebrated French actress, 
whose rejected lover swore to pursue her after his 
death caused by her cruelty, and fulfilled his threat 
by this unearthly scream, which was heard by all in 
Mademoiselle Clairon's company on the most unex- 
pected occasions. 

These things seem to show, in spite of the cheap 
benevolence extended to the denizens of the other 
life by our Universalist friends, that setting aside that 
theological nightmare of eternal punishment for an 
individual, there is but little safety for any in the 
other world while this one is still upside down. 
Emerson thus expresses the atmospheric environment 
of spirits : — 

Close, close to men, 

Like undulating layer of air. 

Right above their neads, 

The potent plain of Daemons spreads. 

Stands to each human soul its own, 

For watch and ward and furtherance. 

In the snares of Nature's dance ; 

And the lustre and the grace 

Which fascinate each youthful heart 

Beaming from its counterpart. 

Translucent through the mortal coverB, 

Is the Daemon's form and face. 

To and fro the genius hies, — 

A gleam which plays and hovers 

Over the maiden s hesid 
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And dtps saroetimes as low as to her eyes; 

Unknown, albeit lying near 

To men, the path to the Daemon sphere. 

And they that swiftly come and go, 

Loftve no track on the Hearenlr snow. 

Sometimes the airy Synod bends 

And the mighty choir descends. 

And the bniins of men thenceforth. 

In crowded and in still resort^ 

Teem with unwonted thoughts : 

As when a shower of meteors 

Cross the orbit of the Earth, 

And lit by friiigent air, 

Blaze near and far ; 

Mortals deem the planets bright 

Have slipped their sacred bars, 

And the lone seaman all the night, 

Sails astonished, amid stars. 

AKUIAL rSKS. 

Man exerts over the .lira power RufTicicnt to his 
wunt^ He inak«*fl it li^^ht lii.s fire, draw his water by 
means of the imnii), or ^rinJ his eoni Uy the arms of 
a wiiidrnill, warble music iu a flute, waft, him over the 
fie:Ls bv the sails of a vessel, or through the atmos- 
phere itself in the balhH)u. 

liut the jM)wer of man over the elements is the re- 
sult of his stH'ial harmonies. 

I >-1iaII not H]>eakat ]»resent of those iinmense com- 
binntioiis by which, in the integnil conquest of our 
|»hiii«»t, s<»eiety ex|H*n»ling in useful enterprise those 
foH'fs now w:wteil in wars and intestine conflicts, will 
rei'laim tlie pan"he«l deserts of the south, or the iee- 
li..ini«i i»lains of the n«)rth, by integral culture nnil 
eirctriral o|)erations, and rt^gulate harmoniously tho 
distribution of winds and rains. 

I shall lirst consider tho natural king of our planet^ 
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subjected himself to the power of the air, a naked i 
fan t on his mother's breast 

Voice and hearing, active and passive, are twir 
in the harmonies of the air, the other senses hav 
separate enjoyments — ^these faculties are reciprocal 
The eye sees not odors, flavors, or touch, and the or 
gans of these qualities cannot smell, taste, or touch 
colors, but the voice speaks to the ear, and the ear 
understands the voice. It is less for elementary re- 
lations than to unite souls in sympathy, that nature 
gives to each of us an active and a passive sense, not 
separating and distributing them like the isolated 
sexes which are only to ally us at certain epochs, but 
uniting them in the same individual, so as always to 
connect them in a double harmony. A suffering be- 
ing cries and is heard by a sensitive being that ans- 
wers it, and is in turn understood by it. Such is the 
double tie by which nature forms the first passional 
harmony. 

What is more touching than the cry of an infant? 
What subtle relations have those inarticulate sounds, 
apparently without art and without method, with the 
fibres of piety stretched by nature in the human 
heart? 

Whatever noise be made around a new-born child 
during the first six weeks, it does not turn its head, 
whence it has been too hastily concluded that it does 
not hear. 

If it pays no attention to noises, it is because it is 
not in nilation with the causes which produce them. 
It hoars its own cries, which announce its necessities, 
nntl doubtless also its mother's voice, as a lamb dis- 
tvrns its own' mother's bleat in the midst of a herd 
of Khecp, and run? *x) it without attending to the oth- 
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. ^^eep which bleat around it It is by its cries that 
^^ new bom babe asks for its mother's breast, of 
Uich it feels the need and the pleasure before it 
^^ticeives the idea of it. 

It has been called infant from the Latin in-fana not 
« "^^aking. It makes itself well understood, however, 
^" ith its cries and moans, whose sounds, superior to 
^^1 eloquence, move the maternal heart. 

The jihilosopher may demonstrate to a mother, by 

^^ liysical laws, fijr the sake of good order and the love of 

^tT c*>nntrv,that she ought to nurse her child. What 

^ill you answer if she opposes to your general rca- 

^»rjin;r. her particular reasons, her delicacy of health, 

'^hti«4.*exli:iustin;r vigils, the ever n»newcd anxiety, the 

*-'! i«ros?ifin nf pfH-ioty, the iiKlilTcrenco of hor country 

X*) ht'r ii*-<*r<-itifs, and the cliild hinisi^lf, ohjtrt of so 

l.umy care<, wlio when a man grown, will perliap.^ 

\n- h^T ni«'>t eniel tonneutor? But she hears the 

j'!:ii:.i:iL' V'»ie<' of her infant, and nlie gives it the 

l-r'-.i.-t \vitli«)Ut rea.^onin^r. 

II' >w li.ipjw'Tis it that j^arentH Iweoine insensible to 
the irie-? of their eliiMren ? How is it that th(»y slioiild 
ev«T :tp>vnke tlieni bv imnishrneiits ;it onet* obscene 
a-{«l i-rue!? The savages, most cruel towanLs tlieir 
♦ iM-riii'^s, v.-mild blush to employ sueli, y<*t in our 
nIi-^-pIs an* seen masters and niislressrs, tln'jr hands 
:in!ie'l with rxls and whif>s, and vainly apjK'al- 
:■ J t'j j-ain and fear to su]>j>ly their ignoraiM-e of hu- 
! .1- ii.itfirf, and <-(»rreet the inherent viee of their 
I . 'V !- iif trarhing, and their own ineapa<'ity lor 
!':.■• .-.iiivl f!ii:«':i'»n llrrv liavr n^sntiM'tl. Let tlum 
y. •-• I- r ni«T«'«*:.:ii V rna.-ti-r-, who si-fk to p"i>vern t»nly 
I '. t-rr-tr, and \vh«» .<«••• onlv slaves in tin* rhiliiren of 
btruii^-'LT.-. Uuttlie pi'r'iit, wlio «icf«:iv»-«l l<y \ml i-x- 

7 
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amples and false authorities, dares to violate Urwards 
her child the first compact of pity, formed between 
them by nature, vvokUes it at Uie same time toward 
the human race I 

These general considerations do not invalidate the 
fact that now, in the absence of those harmonic ar- 
rangements which are possible only in and through 
association, and which will enable us always to lead 
children out of evils, or rather to anticipate and pre- 
vent them, by presenting a rich succession of legiti- 
mate interests and pleasures, a whipping may be % 
very convenient though inverse method of changing 
an existing evil state. It is especially homoeopathic 
to fits of bawling, and has been administered to torpid 
children as a stimulus a tergo before setting them to 

work. 

The infant needs to have the air about it very often 
renewed. 

Air is, after warmth, their first element and nour- 
ishment. The mother must not only take care that it 
breathes fresh air, but that the delicate skin of its 
body is surrounded by it. She must therefore clothe 
it lightly, and maintain the utmost purity and the 
free circulation of a bland, soft air, of pleasant sum- 
mer heat, through its clothes, its cradle, its curtains 
and bed-chamber, so as to remove the mephitic exha- 
lations produced by animal respiration and transpira- 
tion, which otherwise fix themselves every where. 

The warming of houses by hot water pipes, 
coming up from a furnace in the cellar, is the most 
perfect and economical of known processes. 

The windows should be opened during the day, 
and a vent-hole during the night In&nts languish 
without freSsh air, and grow pale and blanched like 
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plaatB in a dose roouL Nothing strengthens them so 
miicli as exposure to the open air, even in winter, 
who wtrml J clothed 

Hieir nneaaineas yanishes, as thej leave the cham- 
^1 tnd thej often show their satisfaction by ceasing 
to ay, tnd going quietly to sleep. 

£tciy child is gay when it is naked ; it cries when 

^ dothes are put on, and rejoices when they are 

^cn off. This is not merely because tight-fitting 

^'^CBses embarrass their motions, but because the air 

^ pleasant to their skins, penetrating by its pores, 

^ facilitating the motion of fluids and the insensi- 

^*^ transpiration, from whose obstruction many diseases 

P'^Hx^. The rapid and vigorous growth of negro 

^iil'lren and tlK»sc of savages, is mainly due to the 

fi^ play of air and sunshine on their skins. ITie 

^c influence prr^tcctH them in great measure from 

^ur influenzas, catarrhs and rheumatisms. 

If our mawkiish morality objects to their going na- 
ked, or the rou;(lmcss of our climate forbids it, wc 
may at le;wt accustom little boys to go with bare 
I>rea»ts in the line seoi^n. At every school, instruc- 
tion ought to Ui given }>art of the day in the ojhju 
air. [The studies of gcolojL^y, botany, and other of 
the natural seieiwes, an* i>eculiarly favorable to this.] 
It i? onlv nece.ssarv to take care that children heatcil 
hv jilay fih«»uM not g*'t chilled. Let them then put on 
tliL'ir eloth<»s and kef*|)movin^% whilst they are exjKx-etl 
t'lO^ld air. Thiw everv iiioonvcnienee will be avoid- 
td and hardiho<xl attained. 

The aerial harmonies illustrated by their toys, ini- 
tiate children into the greatest nuirvrls of M-ienco. 
The full of their balloon makes them sensible of the 
attraction of the earth, and the curve it describes in 
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the air, gives the theory of the parabola, composed of 
its perpendicular niovement of gravity, and its hori- 
ssontal force of projection. Whilst they raise their 
kite with joyous cries, and watch it balanced high in 
air, explain to them the mechanism of its ascent, and 
the laws of the decomposition of forces, as the wind 
acts on the inclined plane of its surface. You may 
even, if the weather favors, cautiously give them the 
surprising evidence of atmospheric electricity, by a 
kite whose cord is twisted with a brass wire, which 
draws the electric fire, and terminated near the hand 
by a silken cord, which arrests its current. 

You can tell them that atmospheric electricity is 
the Solar fire invisibly spread around us ; that this 
fire is communicated to the clouds, and appears as 
lightning, when it seeks ita equilibrium. That elec- 
tricity is distinguished into positive and negative, in 
allusion to its quantity, or into vitreous and resinous, 
as to its quality, which more perfect knowledge will 
probably recognize simply as the two sexes of elec- 
tricity. Show them the metals which serve as its 
conductors, especially iron and copper, and the light- 
ning rods which are placed on buildings, — not to 
draw the lightning, but to conduct it away from the 
body of the house. 

It is esi)ecially necessary, in speaking to children 
of the general laws of physics, to apply these laws to 
the uses of society. Fix their attention on facts which 
interest them. Give to principles a body and action^ — 
it is the only means of making them understood. 

The Sun by its presence and absence is the first 
cause of all the harmonies of the atmosphere with the 
waters, the earth, plants, animals and men. 

The Moon combining with the Sun to raise the tides 
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of ocean, often dissipates oloiuls from the frozen regions 
of air : it is said to announce fair weather by its bright- 
nesj«, rain by its paleness, and wind by its redness. 
When surrounded by a yellow circle the experienced 
sailor expects bad weather. 

The sky is obscured; the Sun veiled in vapors lets 
long pale rays pierce through to announce the storm — 
it rises: a flurry of snow sprinkles the air like tlio 
down of birds ; anxious herds low in their pastures, 
the shepherd hastes to collect them before night. 

The terrible wind piles mountains of clouds in the 
heavens — rapid and heavy, it hollows the face of the 
waters. Its rustle is heard from afar in the bending 
tojw of the forest — great trees fall with a crash; and 
while these monuments of ages pitss, a bird apiniurs 
motionless in the lieavens. Tlio ilawk struggles 
against the storm, screaming his death-note — he s|>ies 
sijiiie unhappy bird — nevermore to welcome the May. 

Kven in the apparent ilisonk*rs of nature, amid the 
tem|M».^t, and the fall <»i' forests, and the wars of ani- 
mals, a ProvidtMiee still reigns. 

The ])ird <»f prey, flt'stnning old or infirm birds, 
prepares new j»laeesfur their generations, (the chances 
are all in favor (>f the strongest, with steady aim to 
wan Is the perfeetiun of races). The whirls of the 
hurricane renew ve;relation, scattering the seed of 
]»lants afar; they dissi])ate tiie bro<xling miasms; 
thev l)ear to the frozen re;^ii>us of the north the hot 
airs of the tropics, an<l whilst rt»ndering milder the 
atinosj^hen.' of o//>" zone, they hurl n|M»n our north 
]»*'h mountains r»f snow, which, witli nHurning sum- 
mer, shall give fresh springs to the <x'ean.* 

*Sfo fi.r pnrtA of thl* rlmptor aud the folkiwing, BnniAnlBi dm 8t 
I'u.*iTv'« lUnn««ic« de k Natunt 
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ELEMEKTABY HARMONIES — ^WATEB, 

GeiL ch. 1., V. 2. — And the earth was with- 
out FORM AND VOID, AND DARKNESS WAS UPON THE 
FACE OF THE DEEP, AND THE SPIRIT OF GOD MOVED 
UPON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 

This verse is one among those which show how fiir 
the wisdom or instinct of the earliest tradition has 
anticipated the discoveries of our geology and chem- 
istry. Geology, which has now attained the rank of a 
positive science, reveals to us in the waters, the mo* 
deUei's of the earth's surface, and the matrix of many 
of its strata, while organic chemistry proves water an 
essential element of every structure, from the arbor- 
escent crystal which foretypes the plant ; throughout 
the vegetable and aniraaJ kingdoms, which are in- 
debted to it for more than half the bulk and weight 
of their forms, as well as for their circulation, and the 
consequent harmonies of their parts in a unitary 
life. 

This matriculation of life and of vital properties in 
the waters, expressed by the text, in the words, the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, is 
identical with the cosmogony of the old Magians 
of Persia and the east. Ormusd — the beneficent 
Creative power, the Zend Avcsta tells us, proceeds 
from the mixture of fire and water. 

The Egyptians from the same perception, used the 
Lotus, a water plant, as one of their sacred emblems of 
creation, and the Greeks represented Venus, the pro- 
creative Love, as bom from the foam of the Sea. 

Water, the great solvent of solids, has at a former 
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period contained the earth itael^ with its rocks in so- 
lution or mixture, as a chicken floats in the fluid of 
its egg. As the Sun hatched the world egg, thero 
were formed like bones at the bottom of the ocean, 
clay and quarries of stone, limestone, slate, sandstone, 
gypsum, crystals, and even metals, which in reading 
from the leaves or strata of the great Earth book, we 
find disposed for the most part in horizontal layers, 
often broken and upheaved in varioiLs obliquities by 
the foroe of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, and 
still mingled with sea shells, attesting their origin in 
the founderies of ocean. Ocean is at once the cradle 
of the earth, and its tomb, as from our blood, all parts 
of the body are formed, and back to it through the 
veins, the worn particles of tissues return when their 
work is acajmplished. Thus into the seas return the 
wreck of rocks and mountains, with the trunks of 
uptom trct»s, animal carca&sej*, and the waste of cities 
borne bv the dark swollen rivers to their far sound- 
ing shores. 

The soil of Italy no longer holds the Rome of 
ancient times. Its countless subjects lie no longer 
in the cataconil)s ; nor the EmpcTon* in their vast 
fiei)ulchres. Their skeletons at most remain, but 
their flesh has flowe<l away with subterranean waters. 
As for U-s ocean is paved with our Imlls, our caimon, 
with the lin^'ots of Peru an<l Mexico, and with the 
bone^^ of nations who have fought over th<'m with 
lire and sword amid the waters. The Iving transient 
monuments of our glory are in our histories and pub- 
lic places, but the real monuments of our madness 
and our niisiTy, lie safely lalKjlled with their ages in 
the archives of ocean — page after page scaled up in 
■tone, where they shall one day appear in the quar- 
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ries opened by men of the fature, like the bones of 
elephants and mastodons in our marl pits. 

In those abysses, deep as our highest mountains, the 
fire of life still glows. There that founder of isles 
and continents, the coral insect, plies his work from 
century to century, and prepares the abodes of fresh 
races amid the Southern Seas. 

Not only the matters of the interior of the earth 
show that they have been formed and deposited by 
the waters, but its external form seems to be still 
their work The valleys by which it is furrowed, 
have angles salient and retreating in correspondence 
on their two sides, as if they had been dug out by 
old water courses, and the hills that formed their 
banks are still sloped off and rounded by the rains. 

In the progressive increase of continents, the sea 
shores must have experienced great revolutions. The 
subterranean waters which here join the rest, after 
affording to man wells of sweet water amid the most 
barren deserts, and operating in the composition and 
decomposition of mineral strata, have also like the 
greater ocean, their storms, and share in the phe- 
nomena of our earthquakes and volcanoes. 

On our southern coasts we meet the blending forces; 
the aerial ocean which decomposes light in colors and 
descends in electric rains ; the fluid and circulating 
ocean that forms and reforms continents and isles ; 
the subterranean ocean, and of the currents of the 
frozen ocean charged with cargoes of ice to cool the 
torrid seas. By a pro\'ision peculiarly beneficent to 
man, their floating ices, though formed amid the salt 
seas, melt in water that may be drunk, the sea salt 
being separated in freezing; an operation which the 
chemist imitates in obtaining crystals of sweet water 
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by freezing water impregnated with salt In some 
salt manufactures they freeze the salt water and throw 
oat the ioc to obtain salt. 

By another harmony still more important to us, the 
vratcr of seas and rivers, in freezing^ expands ; contrary 
to the general law that bodies expand by heat, and 
contract by cold. Ice, thus becoming lighter than 
the same bulk of water, floats on its surface. If in 
losing its heat it became heavier^ and sank^ the basins 
of the fro7/?n seas and the northern rivers would till 
up, and their waters encroach upon the habitable 
land, at the same time that the frigid zones would 
cmstautly gmw coMer, and extend farther soutli and 
north, by the ac<:ninulation3 of ice, and the heat of 
the torrid z<>nc become more violent for want of those 
immense ice masses which now annually drill down 
from the polo? and C(x>l its se:us. 

The earth draws water even into its hardest and 
minutest part'*. The dust imbibes it like a sjK>np.^e, 
the drvest stone contains it — limestone steams when 
thrown on the lire. Crystals have their water of 
crvstallization. 

The harmony of earth with water is then sustained 
by two classes of attmelions. Molecular attraction, 
which ojMTates everywhere on the smallest seal**, c«>r- 
rcsjK)n<lin;i to the in«livi(lual ilestinies of atoms; and 
ma^rnetie attraction, wliich gathers cloud massi'salMiut 
the jKjles of the //lobe, and round the summits of 
mountains, and forms fountains for the <.)cean at the 
l»c>les, and for rivers in the strata of m<»untain sidtm 
l>v the thaw of thi-ir ae«Mimulated sn<»ws. 

The sum of all these sjK^'itic attractii>ns is foun<l in 
that central attraction to the renlre of the ploU». 
which gives the planes and levels alike of tho fluid 

7* 
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and aerial oceana, and ccHnxlinates Uiexn to the sar- 
&oe of the sphere. 

Amongst soils, as there are some positively in har- 
mony with water by their loose and spongy texture 
which imbibes it ; there are others negatively in har- 
mony with it, such as day and rocks, which form im- 
pervious basins in their strata to collect and preserve 
the rains filtered through the superior strata, restore 
them to the surface as fountains and natural springs, 
or to man who bores for them in his artesian wells. 
To the earth moisture thus sustained, we are much 
indebted for those dews which keep vegetation alive 
in the dryest seasons. 

A simple brook is an image of the ocean. It has 
its pole and its spring in a rock that draws the vapors, 
its current between the hills as between two conti- 
nents; its lateral counter currents when it passes 
from a broader into a narrower space. 

It forms in its winding course promontories, banks 
and islands. It pleases our sight by its luminous re- 
flections, our touch by its coolness, our hearing by its 
murmur or ripple. Its circulation is in analogy with 
that of our blood, whose excitements it calms and re- 
gulates by sympathy, and into which it passes when 
we quench our thirst. When it flows through mead- 
ows and woods, flowers open on its banks, birds 
nestle on the trees that shade it, and make the forests 
echo with their love-songs. Let us follow this brook 
to its source, tracing on our way the harmonies of 
the powers of nature with water under its three forms 
of evaporation, fluidity and congelation. 

First are the harmonies of Water with the Sun. 
Observe the fogs hanging round the summits of 
those distant mountains. They supply the water that 
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nnifl at your feet in this stream. But whence their 
own origin 7 Men once beheved that rivers and foun- 
tains were divinities who poured their waters from 
urns. Thus we still see rivers depicted upon ancient 
medals. These deities dwelt on the mountain sum- 
initji, and the clouds which stopiHKi there were the 
▼eils beneath which thev hid themselves from the 
eyes of mortals. They supjxwcd that the storms 
which gathered there were the thunders and light- 
nings with which these gods were armed. Thus the 
Greeks placed Jujiitcr, the thuuderer, on the heights 
of Mount Olympus, and the Arcadians, who took re- 
fuse in Itiily, d«vlare<l that thov had seen this God 
ehakin*/ hK«* dark U'^ris in his all-powerful hari«l, and 
WTf.ithini/thc sti)rin an^und hini on the forcst-cmwued 
hill of tlnr cajitol: so king Kvamlcr relate.i to Kneas 
in the p«K'in of Virgil. 

Tlh*N»* aj'p'arances are the s;itiie which in our more 
j»r'»>ait: langnag**, wiMlescribe us mists raist^-d from the 
Furtin*** ('f wat«*is l»y the Sun's heat, absorbed and 
fl»»at»'tl <»ll*iii the air, <lr.iwn by the electric peaks i>! 
iiitiuiitaius, and there oondensi'd into rain, whoso 
war»'rs th«' ehann^'ls of rivers e. >lleet to water the 
C";i!:trv and atfurd us flieilities of intercourse bv their 
n:t'. iL'ati"]!. 

In-tead of tnMnbling then In'fore imaginary and 
Irrriblf gods, in wln^'O name avaricious priests often 
e^:f«■tt■ll vTwA sacrili<*cs, let us a<hti*c t«»gethor the 
K;itlp'r of ilio l'nivers<\ whose niiuist4»rs are the eh*- 
nii'iitis. and who manifests himsi^lt'to us in harmonies 
a-.'l U !h :it>. 

We hav«» eomo to the scarce of otir stream. S«'t» 
h"W it issues murmuring fnim the cleH of this riK*k 
o^vcred with niaidenslioir and hart^tongue. Its 
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waters collect in a liitle basin bordered with reeds 
and rushes. Around are poplars and willows, fsirther 
on the neighboring heights, ashes and chestnuts. 
First observ'e how the water drips from the sides of 
this rock which draws the mists around it Thus in 
rainy weather and in freezes, you will remark the 
dew or frost Avithin the houses on walls and windows. 
The source of this brook is from a soil above us. 
There it is formed by vapors which other rocks con- 
dense into threads of water, which after having pene- 
trated the surface of the earth, unite on a bed of rocks, 
disgorge by this opening, and collect in this basin. 
Without these different reservoirs both inside and 
outside, the rain waters would run off at once, and 
when the winds brought no more clouds to these hill 
tops, their brook would remain dry. You will find 
similar dispositions at the source of all constant 
streams. If ravines dry up rapidly and remain so 
after storms, it is because they have no reservoir at 
their source. The torrent is as it were the work of 
accident, the spring is a natural hydraulic institution. 
There are reservoirs at all high places which collect 
the clouds, and at the source of all regular currents. 
Often a small basin suffices for a brook ; a swamp or 
a marsh for a larger stream, but a great river has for 
its water castles, ice-topped mountains, with a lake 
below to receive their thaw, and Ocean has in our 
hemisphere one of the Poles of the world covered 
with accumulated snows twelve or fifteen thousand 
miles in circumference, with bays and gulfs which 
distributes its waters to all the globe. 

But how, will you ask, can blind, insensible and 
mechanical causes produce such well combined results ? 
The hand that traces letters is ignorant of the 
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thonglitB thej expra»; inkUigenee b alone of the 
inrisible loiil which ordere thenii and which moves 
the hand. Yon see then., dearly that a veiy wise 
Providence has combined the elements with each 
other for the wants of plants and animals. It evades 
our corporal senses, but it shows itself by its benefits. 
^Mens agitat molem," — Spirit modifies matter. Ab 
we proceed to consider the positive and negative 
harmonies of plants with water, you will see how 
those of high moimtains, and of barren soils, attract 
the dew and gather it with leaves shaped into brush* 
as, tongues and scoops like the pinesi elmS| and ches- 
nuts, whilst those which grow amid the waters and do 
not need rain, like the water-lilies, rushes and reedS| 
and even largo trees, repulse the rain drops, and bear 
leaver which can neither be wetted nor serve as 
aqueductd. IIow thi3 charm of adaptation increases, 
when like the ])lunt8, we find also the birds of the 
mountains pleased to wet their featherK with the rain, 
or in the streams, whilst the aquatic birds plunge 
into water and keep their plumage dry. How 
much instruction can be drawn from the different 
modes of sailing adopted by the inhabitants of the 
waters. 

Sonic inventor, it is said, has lately invented a me- 
chanic power called the fish tail propeller, with which 
the ocean will be crossed in throe days. 

As in a state of vafn^r water refracts the rays of the 
Sun and decomposes them into colors, so in a fiuid 
state, itA surface reflects light like a mirror, but re* 
tains within itself the fi>rms and colors of objects 
shadowed on it Thus it extends and increases the 
vivifying action of light and heat, especially at the 
pc »li'S where the reflection is strongest fiom the fields 
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of snow and ice. K the same vrateni whether solid 
or fluid, reflected the images of bodies in the same waj, 
a thousand illusive forms would be mingled with the 
real ones ; the vast ocean would have reflected into 
the sky another sky and another sun ; the flowing 
rivers would have shown us moving forests and hills 
perpendicular to their sur£[&ce, and the little streams 
have shown double, the verdure and flowers of their 
meadows. 

Instead of this confusion the moving surfSiM^ of wa- 
ter reflects back only the light, and illumines by its 
reflections the shadows of neighboring bodies, whilst 
their forms seem to sink into its depths. Thus the 
real hemisphere and the reflected hemisphere form 
but one entire sphere, and are in consonance with 
each other. 

The earth draws to its centre all the bodies at 
its circumference. It is a universal magnet which has 
also its special poles. 

Water owes to this attraction its level and its 
circulation. There are two sorts of levels, the 
apparent, which is in a straight line, and the real 
level which is a spherical curve. 

The instrument called a level gives only the 
apparent level, which can serve only for short 
distances since its visual ray is only a tangent to that 
of the globe. The real level is that by which the 
waters place themselves in equilibriimi by their 
tendency to the centre of the earth, whence it results 
that they are disposed in a sphere around it. This 
curve is so sensible on the sea that it hides a vessel 
of the largest size whose masts are one hundred and 
eighty feet high, at the distance of eighteen miles. At 
fifteen miles distance the main-top gallant-sails may 
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be aaen, the fore-niMto at nine milesp the loweMoesli 
mt «x miks and the entiie body of the abip al three 

There are however apparent ezoeptionato thii^ 
leaulting ftom the lefraetiona of air and watoTi thna 
Teawb have in certain states of the atmoq>here, been 
seen at fiur greater distances^ and the Son's diso 
when he is 18^ below the horizon. 

Although water is evaporable and can occupy as 
vapor a space several thousand times larger than in 
its natural state, it is incompreesiblei or so little 
e ompie s s ible, that it will perforate through the poies 
of a globe of solid gold, as in the famous Florentine 
ezperimenti before it undergoes diminution of its 
volume. 

This property permits the employment of hydraul- 
ic machines which obtain the same force trom the 
]Yrc8sure of every square inch of a large surface 
of water that is communicated to a small surface 
communicating with it, on the principle of a figure U 
tube. Were water compressible like air the smaller 
volume could only act on the larger volume with a 
force proportional to its quantity and no power could 
be gained. 

The forces of nature however which render air 
solid in the trunk of the oak comprens water also. A 
cord of wood, though apparently dry, leaves afler it 
Icwes its water by being burned, only a bushel of ashes 
about twenty pounds weight The rest was air and 
water in a solid form. 

The works of God progress from perfection to per- 
fection. The spring that flows from the rock is let- 
ter than the vapor that the rock condensesi the brook 
that rushes down the hill, is better than its spring, the 
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stream which traverses valleys and plains, is better 
than the brook; the majestic river that descends from 
high mountains to repair to the sea is better than the 
stream ; the sea that bathes islands and vast coun- 
tries, than the river ; and the ocean, which surrounds 
the entire globe, than the sea. The plant for which 
all these harmonies were established is more perfect 
than the winds that agitate it,* than the water which 
moistens it, than the soil which bears it 

It is the same with the animal, superior to the 
plant, and with man greater than other animals. But 
all these powers go on improving themselves. Air 
and water change themselves into the substance of 
the earth, and into that of plants and animals, new 
continents issue from the seas, the orchards of Asia 
crown the marine fossils of Europe, and mingle with 
the forests of America, and the herds of the old world 
propagate in the savannahs of the new. The indus- 
trious children of man have spread themselves over 
the globe and gathered a part of its riches. The time 
will come when unknown continents will issue from 
the South Seas, when the huts of its islanders will be 
exchanged for superb capitals, and when their vessels 
adorned with streamers, will anchor by the sound of 
music in our ports. 

Men then will traffic over an ocean less vast, thick 
sown with fertile islands ; they will with joy commu- 
nicate to each other the benefits of nature, and in 
concert will invoke the All Father. A day comes, 
and I already see its dawn, when they will substitute 
in the hearts of their children, for the fatal ambition 
of being the first among their fellows, the ambition 
to serve them, and when they will know that the in- 
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lerait of every man lies in the interest of all the hu* 



It ia the Son that will prepare these happy changes. 
He inoeflBantly elaborates our air and waters, and 
tranifimns them into the substances of plants and an- 
imals. His rays, married with the earthy penetrate 
the soil of the torrid zone, deposit the diamond in the 
mines of Golconda, the ruby in those of P^u, the 
emerald in the rocks of Peru, and the pearl at the 
bottom of the Eastern sea; they perfume the amber 
on its coasts, and shed upon the plumage of birds the 
lustre of precious stones. Perhaps in fiiture time the 
Sun^s atmosphere will illumine our atmosphere with a 
permanent light, and make our planet an abode like 
his own. Ah! if mvu rluMild thus improve, perhaps 
their virtues will one tlay clothe them with the glory 
of his immortal inhabitants. 

Their influences will enlighten our geniuses, and 
warm our virtuous hearts. In this source of all har- 
monies, truth must be evident, enjoyments ever varied, 
and happiness inexhaustible. 

But the Sun himself, is but a point where the Deity 
fixes himself to pour his bcnelits upon feeble mortals. 
He is but a spark of that glory expanded through 
the universe. 

When va|x>rs are opposite the sun and united in 
drops of rain, they at once refract and reflect the 
light, which decom])06cs itself in colors. This is the 
caiLse of the rainbow, and of the colors of the clouds 
at Hunrise and sunset 

Jifrtf^tion without refraction, returns the light pure, 
therefore the brook appears below in the valley shin- 
ing like ft mirror, while it retains tlie forms and ool* 
firs of the troes within it. Tlio reflections of water 
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are to the earth, what the echoes of the earth are to 
the water ; if the stream reflects at the bottom of its 
bed, the hill that hangs over its banks, the hin in turn 
repeats from its summit the murmur of the stream. 
The elements like ourselves, enjoy their own charac- 
ters only when developed by social relations and com- 
bined harmonies. Water owes its vapors, its rains, 
its fluidity, its refractions, its' reflections, its images, 
its snows, its heat, its ices, to the presence or compar- 
ative absence of the Sun. 

It owes its ascension in the atmosphere to the spongy 
absorption and relative weight of the air, its motions 
to the course of the winds, and its equilibrium with 
itself or its level on the eajth, as well as its currents, 
to the attraction of the globe. 

Air-dissolved waters or vapors decompose the sun- 
beams into colors, they reflect its circumference in 
rainbows, and its entire disk in parhelia; they imbibe 
its heat and transmit it to the earth by fertilizing 
rains. 

The ocean of vapors with which the atmosphere is 
filled contains all the water that is at some future 
day to fall upon the soil, and which if it fell in 
one mass would flood and devastate all countries ; 
but it falls in long threads divided into drops, re- 
freshing animals and planta The aerial waters 
are the womb of the electric fluid, of that Solar fire, 
often invisible, which fecundates and animates the 
whole universe. By the lines of rain drops as con- 
ductors, electricity descends from the clouds which 
enclose it. In summer storms when the rains are 
most filled with electricity, they cause the seeds of 
plants and the eggs of insects to open ^d hatch very 
quickly. 
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It is then bj the hannonies of water with air, put 
in action by the Sun, that light is decomposed into a 
thousand shades of color, that we enjoy fertilizing 
rains, the source of rivers, rainbows, refreshing sum- 
mer thunders, and the parhelia or reflections of the 
Sun^s disk in the frozen zones, common in the icy seas, 
where the navigator Martens describes them as of 
dazzling lastre and as doubling the Solar heat like a 
burning glass. For these dilTerent effects, the Sun in* 
ecssantly pumps the waters of the ocean in vapors, 
assembles them in clouds, disperses them through the 
atmofiphere, in planes of different elevations, to pro- 
duce those charming aerial |>erspectives which give 
such ext<*nt tu our horizons, and whose magnificence 
inoreasps jK tlio sunset and the dawn. 

Bci^idos th rso, u rarer but most beautiful and inter- 
esting }>h<*nonnMioii cuIKmI the Kata Morj^na, is obser- 
ved chiefly in niountaiuous countries or in the tropical 

«MIS. 

The Straits of Messinn, which separate Sieily from 
Itnly, have ha-u inurli eelebraU^l for this sj)ectacle, 
whi«:h ap|H'ars csjM»cially at <lawn durinj^ the summer 
hffit.a, when a ealrn sue<'e*»<ls to hiirh winds. Ijeanti, 
aSieilian writer, de-vriln^s the skv there jis filled with 
palneep, w^xmIs, and prardens, amid which figures of 
ruen and animals are moving. 

St. [*iern» des(*ril)»'s another, seen by him on a voy» 
'.vj'" !•» th«» Isle of Franco. 

When ill the ojHin sea, says he, with naught in 
view but sky and water, I sometimes aniUMnl my- 
s«*lf with skeU'hing the shades and tbrms of clouds as 
tliev pa-^t like gn)Ups c»f mountains siiiling after eaeli 
4»tlier ov«»r the blue of heaven. Plsinvially towanl.-i 
overling, they developed! all their beauty, put on 
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their richest colors, and combined tibemselves in tlie 
most magnificent forms in the western horizon. 

One afternoon, half an hour before sunset, the 
south east trade-wind lulled as usual The clouds 
which it drives before it at equal distances became 
rarer, and those of the west ceased to move and group- 
ed together under the forms of a landscape. They 
represented a great land of high mountains separated 
by deep valleys and surmounted by pyramidal rocks. 

Over their tops and sides appeared detached mists, 
like those which rise around real mountains. A long 
river seemed to circulate in their valleys, and to fall 
in several cataracts. It was crossed by a great bridge 
supported upon half-ruined arches. Groves of cocoa- 
nut trees, in whose midst were seen houses, rose upon 
the profile of this aerial island. All these objects 
were not clothed with the rich tints of purple, of gold, 
of nacar, of emerald, so common in the evening in 
these latitudes. This landscape was not a colored 
picture, it was a simple stamp, and represented a 
country not illuminated directly by the Solar rays, 
but shown by reflections from behind it. After the 
Sun had fallen lower, the decomposed beams flamed 
through the semi-transparent arches of the bridge, 
and were reflected in the valleys and at the tops of 
the rocks, whilst torrents of light flooded its edges 
with gold, and diverged back in splendor towards the 
firmament; but the entire mass remained half ob- 
scured, and clouds hung round it, between which 
lightnings passed, and distant thunder sounded. You 
would have sworn that it was a real land about five 
miles distant. It may have been the shadow of some 
very distant island, whose form the clouds reflected, 
and whose thunder thev echoed. More tlian once 
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experienced sailors have been deceived by such ap- 
pearances. This whole fiintastic blending of magni- 
ficence and terror, those mountains with their palm 
trees, the storms that rolled over their summits, that 
river, that bridge, all melted and vanished with the 
nightfiJl like the illusions of the world at the approach 
of deatk 

Oh if the Day itself is but an imago of Life, if the 
swift hours of the dawn, of morning, of noon and 
evening, represent the fugitive ages of infancy, of 
youth, of maturity, and old age ; Death like the star- 
blooming night, must also discover to us new Heavens 
and new Worlds. 

WATER AX KLEMEXTARY CORRESPONDENCE OP 

TRUTH. 

God in creating can only expresfl, in the different 
spheres and gradations of stellar, j)lanetary, human, 
animal, vogetahle, niinural and elementary exist- 
ence, th<>«.* principK^rt which constitute his own be- 
ing, thus rendering the Universe a mirror or hicro- 
glyphiea] pitrture in its serial details, t>f tliose eternal 
passions whose complex harmony he resumes. In like 
manner Man, created in the image of (lod, a miero- 
c<»sm within tlu' niaenn'osni, finds in the world around 
him, in his ciR!uniambient sphere, innumerabh? re- 
lle<*tioiis of the rlenn^nts of his inner and outer life.* 
Tt> illustnite this general jK»sition, by one of nature's 
hicnvjlvphies: In the PASSIVE QUALITIES of Water, 
we uli^er\'e: — 

1st. Tniusi^innry. J*ure water (lisguis<*s nothing, 
but allows ob>vt.s to be se«'n through it truthfully, in 
their natural size, form, and color. Thus loo, with 

♦ VuUf Not«» At i^rnl of ilmptor. 
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truth. It shuns conoealinent ; it courts investigation ; 
it abhors prevarication ; it loves to be seen through. 
So the state of the mind most favorable to profound 
contemplation is one in which the sotd seems to re- 
pose in a hallowed calm, like some inland lake. A 
truthftd internal state is one in which " external 
objects and characters are clearly transmitted by 
the aqueous vitreous, and crystalline humors of the 
spiritual eye. Such was the state of intuition sought 
by the ancient prophets and poets, by the gymnoso- 
phists and sages of eastern climes, who retired to the 
wilderness for solitary self-communion and fisating, in 
order to obtain this organic transparency, and to ini* 
tiate the spirit into larger and deeper views of the 
wonders of its own in -world, and of the nature mir- 
rored there. 

Artificial assistance in determining this state is also 
procured by magnetism, especially when its proce- 
dures are directed upon the epigastrium and solar 
plexus, the organic fountain of iaflux for the spiritual 
life in man, to which the voluntary life of intellection 
and motion is only an appendage. The hydropathic 
process of packing with the wet sheet induces in a 
lesser degree a similar state of organic calm and 
transparency. 

2d. IncompressibiUty. Rather than suiFer compres- 
sion of its bulk, water has been forced through the 
pores of a globe of solid gold. Thus the upright man 
will endure tortures rather than diminish aught of 
what he knows to be true, or prove unfaithful to his 
convictions. Truth is in ite essence absolute, and in- 
compressible into anything less than itself What- 
ever a man has been led seriously to believe, is truth 
to him, it cannot be compressed by force from with- 
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out, but mast be freed from its crudities by a process 
of evolution from within. This spiritual law con- 
demns that whole system of education which consists 
in usin^thc memory of the child like a forcing-pump 
to flood his mind with dirty water ; with knowledges 
which, if not false in themselves, as is the case very 
often, are false relatively to the mind which has not 
yet been led to desire thorn through the corresjx>nd- 
encc of their uses, as is the case in the natural order, 
where practice precedes theory, and whore tlie necessi- 
ty for knowleflge, iuonlerto accomj)lish certain ends, 
prompts to the acquisition of that knowledge in such 
forms or nicthiKls as are sj>cciiieally adaj)ted to the 
individual mind. 

\V*\ must not then try to impose ourselves, our 
lh«'Ui:li*s inoth'xls, and kn(»wUMl<jrt\s on otlioiv*, and 
p.'«[>«M'iari\* w»' oiii^ht t«) ra"«poct and rovoron(*o (thlM- 
h»HNl, which is at once nearer to the celestial life of 
S]H>iit:in.ims intuition tlian we are, an<l hy its inex- 
{K-rienced trustfulness nn»ro at the increy of all im- 
jtro*5-iiuis from without, whetlier pK)il or evil. 

Tlie ;rninil metlnMl uf edueatiori whiijh res|Kjets this 
prineiple of ineonijuessihility is the Soeratic. So- 
crat4*s never doi^iiiatizeil, but <'X«*roise<l the |>i>\v<*rs of 
his pupils, and eaus<»d them to evolve all from within 
tht-mselves, by (juestions ju«lieiously eoiinecte«l, and 
opcrnn^ step by st<'p on the truth uinler di^cMission. 
Tlie application of this principle in oursehools wouhl, 
for the younffest classes, conntvt the alphab<*t, s|H'11- 
incr. roailinp, pram mar, and composition or S4*lfex- 
j»re>sion, in one exoreist» u|H»n the ]>laek-boar(l or 
►lat«* : the chihlrcn furminp, writin^r, ami ap[M'aring \n 
create everything from themselves as they priveed, 
ttsisled by the example of the teacher, and in emu* 
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lation with each other. From this point each study 
ia a thesis for discussion and compositions, and the 
text-books and instructions of the teacher furnish 
matter of reference whence each pupil evolves a body 
of science in the form of his own individual mind. 
So would the weight of ancient learning cease to 
break the spring of present wisdom, nor the child be- 
come spiritually humpbacked by canying his dead 
ancestors upon his too pious shoulders. 

4. Division. .When subdivided into its minute 
particles, though each* globule retains its essential 
identity, the mass loses its normal appearance and 
properties. Thus in clouds or snow it becomes 
opake, compressible, produces optical illusions in its 
reflections, as ihefata morgana in which ships seem 
to be sailing amid clouds or armies marching among 
the mists of the mountain side. It also loses its spe- 
cific gravity by its mixture with air and consequent 
expansion of surface. 

Thus, analogically, when a truth is divided into its 
component elements and still more when we sub- 
divide these into more limited and partial truths, the 
exclusive assertion of any one of these becomes a 
falsehood, involves in obscurity the subject of which 
it is asserted, and leads into practical errors and evils. 

This is opacity^ illusion of the intellect or eye of 
the soul, which restores its true medium of vision on- 
ly by combining the partial truths or fragments of 
truth, and compressing them into the original propo- 
sition or integral truth to which they belong. For 
example, A faces the edge of a door atid B the side 
of the same door. A describes the door from his 
point of view, correctly as a narrow strip of wood, 6 
feet high by one inch thick. B as a flat surface, 6 
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ftet high bv three feet wide. Both of these may give 
m partial truth, but yet a false description of the door, 
which can only be rendered integral or true by com- 
bining both statements or partial truths in one. 

John, William and Thomas go to see a chameleon 
John says it is green, William that it is yellow, and 
Thomas that it is browns-each true for the time he 
saw it, but all false in regard to the chameleon until 
their statements are combined and reconciled in the 
one real truth, that the chameleon rapidly changes 
it« color. (Apply this to the various doctrines and 
sei'ts of relif^ion and science.) 

6. Uititm m't/t caloric. Without this union water 
cannot retain and i)re.sent its just j)roi)ertics, but is 
c«»nvert<Ml into snow or ice. Thus the Love principle, 
or spiritual hrat, must evcrnioR» vivilV 'i'rutli in 
<»nKT to constTVf its true nature. Truth, contincd 
M.ji-ly t«» tin.' int«'ll«H'tiial sphort', is, as it wen*, dead or 
r«:ii<rralrii. It ran 1k» felt only bv the nianitostation 
• if its pn»|HTli<'S throtijrh uiarria^ro with its corres- 
pomlintf attWrtion. ** It' reason," says Constant, in his 
li«-antil'iil IririMid of the despair in;/ philosopher, ** If 
rta>on is like a lanii>, love is its tlanie; il* reason is 
tlif ey«* «>t' our s«)ul, lov<' is its stren;/th and its life. 
A j!Yfat Iiitellect without Love is a l>«'autil'ul eye dead, 
a lamp riejily chiseled, but ct>l<l and extinct." 

\'ii'W«'«l in its AiTiVK Qialitiks, water is the 
priri<'i[>al solvent in the material world. p<'netnitinR 
i»i,d ••leansinfT lHMli«s, as truth ]H.'net rates the soul and 
w:i-he> <»nt errors and the evil dispositi«»ns pn)in|>tin;; 
tliiin. This is n«»t etVrcted su<hh*nlv t-ither in tlie 
phy.-ii*al or the sjiirilnal world. Tin* llr>t ilV«M*t of 
tl:-s. 'Ivin;.'^ dii"t t)iily eausvs it to show more j.lainly. 
TliC liFht eiloct of the water-cure ol\cn exacerbates 
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disease?, revives old symptoms, and catises the organ- 
ic foulness to show itself in hideous boils and erup- 
tions, with grave functional disturbances, before wash- 
ing it out entirely in excretions of horrible fetor 
from the skin and mucous membranes, and present- 
ing in grains or globules the mercury and other mine- 
ral poisons which have infected the organism, and 
which were causes of organic evil because they ful- 
filled no true relation in its tissues. Thus of truth 
in its first action on the soul, either of the individual 
or the mass. Before it can organize itself in action, 
it must first conquer and extirpate the false habits of 
action rooted in preconceived ideas, or determined by 
circumstance and sphere. Hence tears and sobs, 
and not unfrcquently the organism sinks, unable 
to sustain the struggle. We shall be much de- 
ceived if we suppose that a truth once ftiirly accept- 
ed by the mind is inactive because the conduct or 
practice of life is in direct contradiction to the opin- 
ions of an individual or a society. It is only the 
shivering from the first shock of the moral shower- 
bath which is followed in due season by a higher or- 
ganic tone. 

The most vicious institutions are perversions of 
very high truths and goods. The Inquisition for in- 
stance, asserts the supremacy of the spiritual life, 
since it tortures the body in order to save the soul, 
and it teaches the unity of the race and hints at the 
connection of individual destinies in a collective des- 
tiny, since it is not willing that each of us should be 
saved or damned on his own account, but holds men 
responsible for each other. Isabella of Castile was 
no fiend, but a noble and tender woman, and if she 
authorized tortures and prosecutions, it was only aa 
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slie Buppoaed, to act the part of a surgeon who cau- 
terizes an ulcer or amputates a mortified limb, to pre- 
vent the extension of the mischief. 

As water and truth arc the essential principles of 
organic formation, so they are of regeneration. 
Water is the instrument of organic regeneration, as 
the reception of truth is of the spiritual regeneration. 
This is recognized by our Lord in his choice of it as 
the emblem of spiritual regeneration in baptism,* an 
ioFtitution rendered practical in Eastern countries by 
the daily use of the bath as a rite of religious hy- 
pcnc. The American Indians, the Kussians, and the 
Islanders of the South Paciiic, find in it their sove- 
rL*i;rn rt^ttorative, and moilern ]>hysicians complete 
this exiK-'rienco in the cclobrutcd water-cure to which 
"wt* huvo alroady alluded. The churactcriistic princi- 
ple i>f wat«T-rui-c is its al)s<^liito reliance on the inter- 
nal lift* j»riiniplp, wlK>se roac.tivr powers once liberat- 
ed. a<*c«iin|»lisli every cure. It aims simply to remove 
obMruetioiis, sothat lil'«* mav be mauifeMtMl in its own 
nr^^anic lyp". Thus it is the very oj^posilc of that 
• iruL'-pnurtiic which iutruduccs into the ."-vstem agents 
lijat invariably <listurb and cliiini^-^e its nr^^anic tyj>c, 
whether in ln*ahh or in •liscase, and of that svstoni 
«•! talse Htimuhitiun, which cheats man out of his 
iiatural t-niT^'v by persuading him CMntinually tn lM>r- 
inw. Tti lM•;.^ or ti) h'an lui crul»ln-.-i. The same )»rin- 
nplc <'( vital react ii>n is the foundation «>!' Ibitmen- 
]>:ituv. which aims, in the {*n'|iarati'in t*!' its rcmeili(*s, 
i«i neutralize- di.^Mse, without disturbin;^ the organic 

*It If .i]m> iIh' vifiiii-iit of 1*1 iiiiiiunii>n Ky it- fltifiK'V anil iiit«'r-|H'ntf- 
tralin^ qunlitu'N ■fi<i tlu* Npiiittml lilt* «if iiiuii i« hiihUiiiii'iI h\ n iiiuiii- 
iiirrfi nmu )t'i'% ffUiiw (natiirt'f* u^ tin' i>riru')K' Uf«> nf hi« m>1ii| ti>i»uf» <c 
that of xht Korth in iu niini'iml »tjrata u •imtouuNl hj Uiv circulaUua 
«Dd pcrooUcioonf fluido. 
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type of life, by presenting to it its ooirespondenoe or 
medicine capable of inducing the same. 

Water constantly seeks its level, as truth rises in 
all minds open to receive it, seeking a spiritual level 
over all the earth in characters of a parallel 
intellectual development, either similar or dissimilar 
in tastes, temperaments, and other qualities. Thus in 
the promulgation of doctrines, each has its sect 
already prepared, beyond which its progress is 
impossible, because it cannot rise higher than the 
intelligence which produces it, and cannot remain 
lower while channels of communication exist 

The level seeking properties of water reveal to us 
the true law in regard to the presentation of truth. 
We have nothing to do save to remove obstructions, 
that the fountain may well up into the mind prepared- 
to receive it, and this must be done gently so as not 
to muddy the water. In a certain transcendent or 
potential sense, you can only give others what they 
have already. You can only introduce them to 
themselves. Thus Emerson imputes the delight we 
take in the great characters of history or in the 
highest works of art, to a secret consciousness that 
these things and the power to accomj)lish them 
pre-exist in ourselves, whether they be or be not 
evolved from the potential genn into the actual 
incarnation or organic structure during such or such 
a term of individual life. He tells us to consider 
genius as a travelling geologist, who shows us good 
marl or gypsum, or may be a vein of precious ores, on 
our own estate. 

In the composition of water we have already 
observed the correspondence of the small particles, as 
in mist or fog, with partial truths or fragments of 
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trath, which obscure the intellectual atmosphere by 
prejudices, superstitions, &c. We find another hiero- 
gl\-phic in its chemical synthesis. 

Here we recognize two elements. Oxygen, the 
chief active principle of nature, the great supporter 
of combustion, disintegrator of minerals, and trans- 
former of vegetable and animal tissues; and Hydrogen, 
which is in all these aspects a passive principle, a 
combustible itself instead of a supporter of combus- 
tion^ and an essential component of organic struc- 
tures instead of destroying or transforming them. 

Every integral truth must in like manner bo 
compounded of essence and of force, of being and 
of doing. The living IkxIv, chief concrete type 
of trutli, represents the ])assivc diMnent in its visc<?ra 
and panglionic n<*rvims Hvsteni, su.staining, and^ 
nonrishinir its active si<le in tho cercbro-spinal system 
and locomotive orjrans, intdleclion and outward acts 
or oxt<Tnal rrhitions. If the Oxv^rcn clement tv- 

• • • 

ranniz*\s then tlninti becomes the martyrdom of be- 
in^', and the claims ol* external relations drain and 
dfsjM.il us, so that we become equally worthless to 
ourselves an<l to others, and pave the road to hell with 
our ;rood intentions. If th«' clement ol7>r///y prevail 
ttMM'xelusively, there is a^ain no I ruth, as there can bo 
n«» water excejtt by a delinito pmporlion of 2 to I 
in vi»luH\»'--l to S in specith* gravity, In't ween ox y^^eu 
&nd hydrojjren. We have the eharaeler falsitied by a 
sort of transeen<hMitalism which lifts itself like the 
b:il|iH)ii lillrd with hydn>».'"en into the upjKT rt»vit>ns 
nf til*' atn»»»sj>h<'n\ fpiite removed fnun all practical 
relations with human aflairs, and this dn^amv 
5u-irishnt*ss at last l>ccomes lis irksome to the individual 
as it is futile for the race. 
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The poise or equilibrium of these two principleSi 
may be effected in the individual character when the 
lymphatic temperament is connected vdik the nervous 
sanguine or nervous bilious so as to sustain their 
functions of active external relations by its functions 
of sleep and fuU nutrition, so that our strength is 
periodically renewed and the opposite 'tendencies to 
motion and to rest, to impart and to receive, divide the 
regency of life, and do not struggle against each other 
in the same province. Thus we attain health or or- 
ganic harmony and sanity. Tiife becomes sweet and 
rich, honoring God in itself, and blessing, like the Bose, 
by its pure emanations; or strong and elastic in 
its external reactions, so that our befose becomes 
persuasive and our movement efficient. 
. It is the property of elemental hieroglyphics as 
air, water, earth, fire, to provide us with the means 
of fulfilling their own revelations. ITius air — 
element of ambition, supplies us through our lungs 
and skin with the force necessary to achieve oui 
conqucpts. The soil, element of friendship, helps 
man to live and to produce under the same divine 
and unitary influence of the creative solar ray. Water, 
winch renders actual the latent plastic forces of the 
solid organic tissues, giving fluidity to the blood and 
preventing friction by the exhalation of its warm 
vapors from every living membrane, thus sustains the 
same type of organic truth in its passage from 
generation to generation, and the generic tyjDc of 
circulation or transmission corresponds to the pas- 
sional principle of parentage. The integrity of this 
function depends absolutely on the just poise of the 
two elements, ot Doing and of Being whereof we have 
spoken — ^first between the contrasted sexes — Woman 
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— |iassi ve receptive, gestative and nutritive, must keep 
her Ifitig duly in the ascendant, else all her industrial 
prowe>d only amounts to a cbronic disappointment, her 
life to a virtual abortion and mis])laccment in the 
locale of nature and society, and her acquisitions 
however gfxxl they may be in themselves, are in 
comi>arison with that fountain life of instinct, that 
(lc«*p inii^assioned serenity in which man seeks a 
htime for his heart, as the crocks of fairy gold in 
I rish legenrfs which turn to yellow leaves in the purse 
of the finder. 

Man needs as absolutely to identify himself with 
his decdii. He is as hLs work: his external uses 
proclaim the tyi)e of his force and ratily liis ixisiiiou 
*»n the earth. He cooperates more with Suns an^l 
^tars, in the major mnvemont of )^reat indu.'«triid 
priKluctitm ; Woniaii, more with the planet mothers, 
ill I lie iiiirii>r movement of chiboratin^^ from hor own 
lif**, liviii^r gt-Tin.^. IlfiH'o a jHTft'ct nutritiun, j»hysi- 
o;Xn«iyiii«-!illy expross<'<l in the softciu'd i'lli[»tical or 
round* 'd ourvfs of licr ImmIv, is thr tirst si^rii of 
iiatim?'s j:r;u-i* wt* c-\|H'r:t of hor ; hut t\\' niaii, the 
.«(alii*iit an^'It's of tho solid fr:im«', swdlinL' volunu'S 
of jiun* mu.-cl«% and cal»U.*s of trinlon lit to liflp Vuli:an 
for;/^' his thundi.rlMtlts. What man wants of /;f/;<i/ or 
llu? jia-.-ivi* t'liMiit'iit, is .slri'p, tliat winds up ilie 
f'lrf's of hi< «»rLrani-ni an«l ^'ivrs him rvrry niorniii;^ 
tin* ;:rad'i:it'*d jHiwrr ofa wi-U l»«*ut spiin^— -like lh«5 
wi'JL'ht tliat kiM-ps thechK-k wln-rls niovln^*-. 

Wat'T, wlmsr lu'liavior romliinrs thi* ahsolute 
jila'-idily i»!'thr rU'ar woodlan»l lakr with tin* stormy 
]M)wor> of (H*i*un and tlu? thund'Ts of Nia;;ara, is a 
pivotal a;riMil in tlnTa]»eulirs for t^stahlishin^ or 
rcht4iring thus e(pU]H>isc of i'har:k4:tor. Only the 
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miracles of a personal exjierience can bring a just 
conception of that serene repose of force which during 
juJicions aj)pliances of water-cure and especially 
of the ** Pack,*' comes to supply the restless tentative 
activity of weakness. No drug thus enables the 
soul to look through the clear iulinitude of life and 
linnly grasp the slii)pery phantom by its own forco 
cornijciling the ideal to body itself in life. 

The pack and tlie douche including shower-bath, 
arc the two pivotal jiroccdures in water-cure proper, 
iLs the exercise of swimming in Aquatic Ilygiene. 
The Pack corresponds to the passive secernent and 
nutritive sphere of life, the douche to the active or 
dynamic sphere — and tlie just alternation of these 
contrasted agents and their local intermediates in the 
aquatic scale, whereof P^ranke or Uausse and Weiss 
treat ably in their special works, comjxxse the science 
of water cure proper — as distinguished from general 
Ilvgiene. 

Let us now relieve these dry scientifies by a lively 
]»ieture of acpiatic harmonies taken from Lieutenant 
\Vise\s "Los Gringos.'* 

Unity of the human race with the waters is one oi 
the most interesting characteristics of tiic South 
Pacific Islandera and in some islands is carried to the 
degree of drinking sea water with impunit3^ 

"Along the whole eastern face of the island of 
Hawaii there ai'c numberless rills and streams that 
come bounding from the lofty sides of the giaut 
mountains, in cataracts and cascades, until at last 
they jump from the green-clad shores into the salt 
foam of the ocean. One of the largest of them is the 
Wailuku. No farther than a league from the har- 
bor inland, is a miniature Niagara, of more than a 
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hundred feet, which da^she^s a mass of broken water 
into a bowl-like basin, Hashing upon eitlier side bril- 
liant niinbows, from which the fall takes its nanie. 
Retracing our stej« towards the viUago, tlic banks of 
the little river lK^c«)me less abrupt, and within a few 
hundred vards of the bav the water is diverted into 
a multitude of channels — here, a torrent boiling over 
scattered rocks, with a eU*ar, shaping poul beyond — 
there, the white cataract plunifiiig swiftly through 
narrow straiLs, and leaping gaily d<nvn brh>w, like a 
liquid |M)rteullis tn s«»nie massive gateway— again, 
whirling eddies phiying amund r<K*ky islets, until at 
la.'-t by one sj-arkling «'lli»rt the watiTs re-imite, and 
girt)aring and stniLV-rling d<»\vn a stt'ij) chasm into 
lln' p."i>v siirl'if the h;iv. 

"It is IilTi' the yiHiiiL' nf linth srxrs p:iss most of 
ilifir tiinr. 'ff'-p-^ i»f" ]i'*y:i and lhiI-, an'l cvrn littlo 
n:n's <«'aio'lv aM'* t'» \\;ilk, an.' sm-ii in all din'rti«'iis, 
)-»Trli' d •»!! l-i'»ad -Iti-lviiiLT 'Ta/- an«l ::r;i.-'y ns'iiiii'is, 
• ■r. -III! ii;_'ip-r up. i-'.\\\".\li;J l'l-'!n tlir .-'i"*-!! ^idr.- ::i.d 

!••■;..! ; ".i: lV'»::i a"j.«l fiii* I"!::rji'. < Mi «vj'I\ M«ii' 
it ' • 

:.'--\ !■.■::.•■ It-ai'iii-.' li-\.-ii-I\ iiit-i llii- rn-iiin:; u;i^i>I 
T'l'it; i.:j n I'liill ili;i!\, I'MTv -av! .-''Vruly ii t*l 
1. .•■;-■ a -■■.■:•■ I -l" iia'i\'' iiiai'liii- ;■;•■ !«ill'»\\ if:L.' i'a«'ii 

♦.•:..•■! i:i •[■ii'-l. ."IltM-iT*;. '!j illt-i ;■.!■ ill'lpltl pmN 1m'- 

i.''a:li. TLt- ::i'ii:«-iil l.«:-'ii' tliiir tM-iil tiil-'U-h tin* 
a:r tin".* air p..i~i''l iip-.ii tin- i«m k\ j'tl«'.-*als. lil,«- Jrn* 
M»'ii«'an Ntii^i.-. <)!;•' l-ia'\ai.t l»-''ii.il tin- ri.'lit 
aiiii i- iLiMwii sil'-ft, I-.iii'i's 111- -ii-liJ M]-. and al tin' in- 
pr.i'.T -•! .-!»iKin.i tin- uatt-r tin- h«ad l^ill^ liaik, li«'t 
«l.i-:i»'l .'!raiL'iit "Mt wh'-n tin". ■ iiNr tin- p"" ^ uilh 
til'.- v«;l"r:Tv aT:d r!«'aiii<'>> i>\ :\ jiivrlin, -ii"t'ling lar 
a'.vav. iusl ]>fni'alh thi' surfa-'i-, \i\:r a .-a!ni«'n. 

•Others, agam. are diving in t'oammg lorn.'nls — 
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plashing and skirling — laughing, alwajrs laugliing — 
plunging — swimming, half-revealing their pretty 
forms before sinking again beneath the stream. 
Others, still more daring and expert, go whirling 
through narrow passages, thrown from side to side in 
the white waters — now completely hidden in the 
cataracts— anon rising up in a recumbent attitude, 
when away they are hurled oyer a cataract of twenty 
feet, emerging far below, with long tresses streaming 
behind, and with graceful limbs cleaving the river, 
like naught else in nature more charming than them- 
selves. 

** It is a sight to make a lover forget his mistress, or 
a parson his prayers. I know it would have been 
my case, had I been so fortunate as to be either ! 
Here I passed all my leisure hours, never tired of be- 
holding the beautiful panorama of life and water 
moving before me ; and there were others, on these 
occasions, who were wont to mingle bravely in the 
sport — portly post-captains — ^husbandly lieutenants — 
mad-cap reefers, of course — staid chaplainvS, tool — 
but all declared it was pleasant, exceeding pleasant! 
although mingled with a few indifferent remarks as 
to what the good missionaries might think of it. 

" Many of the u'l/heaiees have pretty faces, expres- 
sive black eyes, and long, jet-black hair ; then there 
are others, who make good imitations of Blenheim 
spaniels in the visage ; but nearly all have rounded, 
voluptuous forma, perfectly natural and beautiful 
when young, with small hands and feet : but such 
larks they are for fun and laughter I with a certain 
air of sly demure ness that renders them quite be- 
witching. 

" la the cool of the afternoons, a number of us in 
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coropniiy with half a dozen of thcHC attractivo naiads, 
would u!ini2>e ourselves in sliding over a gentle water- 
fall that poured into a secluded basin stretching 
calmly away below : hand in hand — and very soft, 
pretty hands they were ! — or, forming a long link, 
one after another, in a sitting iK)3ture, we threw our- 
selves upon the mercy of the lively foam above, and 
like lightning dashed over the brink of the falls, and 
were drawn with magical celerity for a great depth 
beneath the surface, until our ears tingled and 
iien.«os rcelec' with the rushing noise, when we would 
again 1x5 swept swilUy by a counter-current up to 
the air of heaven, and can^fully straudird on a sand 
bank near by, wandering very much how wo got 
ihcTo. ;ind always ;^rcotcd bv the ^rav hiui'htcr of the 
water nymplis anninil us. Nor is it the salt'i^t sjjort 
inia;jinabh', fi>r in sonic of these suljinurinc cxcur- 
^i«»ns an ini'XjHTirnt'i'd [n-rson is s<)iiu'liiMt.*s piivcn to 
bi.ul his lu.aJ »»r binly a^^ainst lucks, or bu carried to 
tlic wroii;/ cddii.'S ami lloaird :uii«»ii;^ ihin;^i'n»us straits, 
tit I 111' LM'i-at dctiinivMit of his bruuth ami i]i;/c.stii>n. 
Ili»wi*ver, no on(r uvrd entertain the ."^li^'htest fears 
when attended by tlic natives. They mav, when 
.-.ivliiL' y«'U in the la.>t ^lasp oi' divwiiin^', h»>ld you 
ii|> in liie cniing breakers, an»l ask, ** how mueh*/ 
ti.'- ni'»n«'e'.'" with a pn>sj»eetive «:Ian<'i* at a rc- 
V. ai'l. Hut \vh«Mi diverting yourself willi thest* nul- 
b!..An Lai.nU, tlifv «.nii«h* you in safely thron;/li jKiri- 
1 ■ .« !..l.viiii:li-, and >]i:eM v*mi fr.mj all harm.'' 

Tii • lia::noi.irs of nian with tin' rarth snil anil tla» 
- ! ij i.iv, are intiniatelv oonm-itr-.l with a.L'ri*''iliiirt\ 
;. .-i are iieHh'ntallv attained in I'lillilliii'' his l'iine:i.»n.s 
a-: i.:i.:n«»!.i-t ol' the phmr-t, in t!»»- •hlUri-iil braiielhs 
1.1 |..u«laclivc iud'Lslry and art, whoso .^i,> lo of com- 
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bined movement, comprising the play of industrial 
affinities, has been already exemplified in passages 
translated from the French of Victor Considerant, 
pages 113, 116. 

The great practical divisions of Passional ITygiene 
consist in : 1st. The true organization of labor, which 
involves all elementary sympathies, and most of the 
social. 2d. Gastrosophy, which is capable of being 
raised to an exact science by experiments on the dif- 
ferent temperaments, in connexion with applications 
of comparative psychology, of which I have given 
an example, page 28. 

The scale of llavors, and the law of their combina- 
tions, in which culinary art has anticipated science, 
forms another clement of this branch. 

Tlic polarities and currents of the biodic aroma, or 
nerve spirit, constitute the material aspect of ])assional 
or social allinities, which should be examined by a 
<*.onip()sito method, obtaining at each point proof and 
eounterproof, by comparing the emotions experienced 
in eacli relation of age, sex, temperament and idio- 
Hvnijnisy, with the physical phenomena witnessed by 
thos(' sensitive persons to whom the nervous and mag- 
netic aromas arc visible and sensible. 

l^issional allinities affect our health so instantly, 
nn«I so transform the quality of our existence, that 
wt» iwv tempted at first to cry Eureka, and to proclaim 
tlieni omnipotent in therapeutics. They may indeed 
brr(»nii» so l>y the special applications of human mag- 
netism, init in all ciises it will be expedient, and in 
nnuiy necessary, to give equal attention to those ele- 
mentary vei^etable and animal harmonies which form 
I lie sul 'Stratum of our human or passional affinities, 
iiiul \\i* see by the real though limited successes of 
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water cun^, hitherto confined to this lower sphere, 
hrw much we may expect from them. 

On the other hand, how many patients who have 
Fiink into their graves with chronic ius well as acute 
diseases, amid the sweetest consolations of love, 
friendship, and consanguinity, attest the ineflicacy of 
oiTcction to jireaerve the object of its solicitude, when 
disconnected from the scries of appropriate therapeu- 
tic and hy^enic agents. 

It is i>o.«sib1e to suspend a stone in the air by means 
of a balloon, or of ropes and puUies attaclied to a 
8cafloldin;r. but that is a slij^ht ar^j^ument for building 
our h^'nisis from the roof downward, instead of from 
the LT^iind ujAvard. Xow, llu* social or passional 
C'l«'Tiii*n: is tin.* ki'vstoho (»f tlio luiinan arrli ; wliostj 
r«»Mn«lati«iiis and bi'.rral walls <iif)u](l Ik* jiivpart-d by 
th" ivilture of cli'iip.'iitaiv, nnnrial, voLU'tabK*, and 
animal liarni<>ni<'S. 

Til** rMHiioxii.ns of tin: soul with tluj lio<ly, have 
;fjvi-n ri.-i* V> an iminfiLM' ({liantily of jihvr inlo«ri«"il 
L'a-*. It is so mu'-li i'a>ii'r to wrih.' liourisln-s about 
llif-'- ;;ttra<'tivi' br.-imln.-i i.f srii ij*-*' than !•• stn^iv 
thi-n «''»iisi.-I«:jii«»ii'»lv. "'riir harvest truly is pli-ii- 
triiii* biit I ho lain )nrs iiii' liw," 

I ii«ri* lirjtil niy.*«lf !•> »|r:ir n]> nn*- point — the n*- 
lati»ii «if int«'ilrf!u;jl wiili physiral vi'/nr. Mui-h hii.^ 
U-t-ii Kinl i)f thir juii'/i-vi \ i.f irH-n \vhi'S«* nM'iital ha- 
bi!'» ha\r bfi-i: uin.-r l:jl wiiiniis. Tln'V »'< ili-titUtr. lio\v- 
C-V«T. iiTily a»l f.Nirj.tJi.M ti> tlji* ll{'A« of thuS'' w ho 
l*a\t' hilli II l-v tl.f \\:i\ -^ii!.'. |i.-if|r>, h»iiL.'i*vitv ni:iV 
t^s-ur t'l th«- i»'«M.. ainl -j.-klv. It will JM-niiU in th'»M» 
J''ii-'iits «'f tli»' ii;itiirali.-t. hniitcr. liirnn-r an«l ux*'- 
t!ia:.ir, whiiii liu mi ihc plaiio «»f tho si-n.-cs, and n- 
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quire much physical activity, that we shall see a true 
harmony of intellectual with physical vigor. 

The intellectual functions refine but enervate the 
frame by their simple activity ; it is only when this 
is rendered composite by the intervention of passion, 
as in attractive industry and art, or by the mediation 
of social affections, that life is sustained in equi- 
librium. Passion alone reconciles the antagonism be- 
tween mind and body, which it combines in one in- 
tegral act. Simple physical labor, that puts thunder 
in the arm of the blacksmith, and swells the chest of 
the ploughman with the lungs of the ox, keeps the 
frontal convolutions of the brain very quiet When 
night gives rest to the sledgehammer, and lays down 
the shovel and the hoe, two considerations prevail 
among the diildicn of toil, one of which is supper, 
and the other sleep ; nor do a few specious exceptions, 
like that of Kliliu Burritt, who merely cultivated a 
high endowment in one particular direction, and in 
pui-suing his intellectual career, has necessarily re- 
nounced his trade of a blacksmith ; — prove any thing 
to the contrary. 

The alternation of physical with mental labor is 
certainly conducive to the pleasure of existence, and 
to the health of him whose chief work is thouglit ; but 
if he works very hard with his body, he cannot do 
much execution with his mind until he has taken 
time to rest ; if he forces both kinds of action he will 
soon break down, and if he would attain his maxi- 
mum of physical efficiency, he must let his mind rest 
entirely, and seek, even from literature and art, only 
an hour of passive amusement. 
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nARlCOMES OF MAN WITH THE VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM. 

These Lave been already dLsoussed in the aspect 
<.if luod : when we become less the vietiins of routine, 
aZid Lave lei^sure and seli-i>o.ssession enough to ex- 
ainiuo those iuflueriLrs which must ever work good 
or evil on us uci'ording to their direction, we may 
find important adaptations to the health of different 
tem(K.'raments and idiosyncrasies, in the materials of 
our cKjthing and our beds, besides the more obvious 
uses of retaining the heat of our bodies in the winter, 
and protecting lu fixnn the inttnise heats of a summer 
Sun. Tiie bindie relations which plants hold with us, 
will «»f c««urse be luMilnilizcd by their nr^ranic death, 
]i»it not so thrir chrniodic relations, and <:onsideriiig 
the materials nf flulliiiiir in general, tliere will be «|nite 
an iinp^riant dillV'renei'! in obtaining iImj neee.-sary 
«--»n!it!i':nent «>{' animal Ix'at by means of an ade«[uate 
ninibtT !»!' f iMs of liin-n, of ottnii, nf wooUmi, of 
hilk, i'f fuis. TIm* relative ilegrec- nf Iriilion, tin? 
«"'.t'«'Trii'al <'«':nliiriiMn (jf thesr materials, are inqmrtaiit 
i-iTi-id«*rati«ins : and even asiili; fnun tlieir p<»sitiv«* 
ai.rii'n I'n tlw hiunan organism, ihcy have n«*gativ«' 
\irt'ifs or \ ic«*>, as tln*v cheek or facilitate the tran-^- 
nii-viMU I if arniiias fimii it to surpnindimr olije<-is. 
S- •?!:•' iirgaiii-nis an.* e.\'-»'ssivfly and wastrl'iilly «'tVn- 
.-ivc »if thi-ir II'PT.'*, Dtln'rs imci'mf»rtably nt«-riiivi\" - 
Ti.'- ili-«'iiir, tin- maL'nrtic, «»r oihrr amma, mav sn- 
pTnlM.iiiid or br d»*!iri»Tjt. aiid wln'thor a ciMtain 
J rt di.-j '.-iiiiin is ti.\<d and C"nstitutii»nal. op c»iily ••»•- 

• ':;si' nal. a jndici'iMs aihiptati'-n I'falimrnt anil wcariEig 

av; ari 1. will C')ijdn<'i* tn n.-t'ir*' tliat conilibriuMi 
1 ■ * 

• •11 which hraltli, sanity, and ctinif«»rt d« pnid. I «-"n- 
Ti j.t mvftcif with I'allin'-'^ atlcnli'-n t«> tl'c siibji »t — 
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the field lying open to experiment, and to the cnlture 
of individual instincts. To dogmatize on adaptations 
so entirely specific, only exhibits the conceit of false 
science. My unitary passion has not the charlatan- 
ism of wishing to dress the whole human race in flan- 
nel undershirts, according to the philanthropic genius 
of Great Britain, nor yet of exposing the body in 
rude climates, with no other protection than linen, 
according to Priessnitz and other apostles of water 
cure. Individuals will easily find out what agrees 
with them and what docs not, when once they are 
wakened to practical investigations, and taught to 
heed the admonitions of their instinct The compo- 
sition of beds and bedding is if possible, still more 
important than that of clothing, since the organism is 
more passive during the hours of repose. There are 
numerous grasses, mosses, and downy seeds, as those 
of reeds, the cat-tail, and others, which will answer 
specific indications, as well as the hop-flower and 
other anodynes or aromatics. Many a restless inva- 
lid will do well to attend to these matters. 

In our relations with living plants, the exchange of 
respirable gases, of oxygen and carbonic acid, is well 
understood in science, if not in practice, but we are 
rendered in great measure insensible to the vitiated 
air of crowded rooms at an opera or other meeting of 
pleasure and excitement, by the biodic currents, 
whose mingled volumes form a vital atmosphere from 
the emanation of so many individual life-spheres. 
The same consideration applies to plants ; they aflect 
us, not only by abstracting: carbonic acid from the air 
by day, and oxygen by night, but also by their aro- 
mas and their influences on the electrical and mag- 
netic qualities of the air, and of our organisms. 
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We shall finJ by obscrvinf^, that e:ieh of ud has 
xiiany friends and foes among livin^^ [)lants, as well as 
animals or men and women, and that much of the 
harmony uf life dejienda on groiijung them around us 
in olicdience to the laws and instincts of organic and 
passional aflinities. 

It has Ini-on supposed, and very rationally, that the 
|Hiis«.inous iilant-; which abound in miasmatic loca- 
tions, absnrb the atmosphv'ric vtMioms. The same 
T.i:iy bi* trui* <if s-crponls ami insects. It is certain 
ilia: l«K'al siKN.riii(».s arc of tlic hiprlicst use in the cure 
nf ondriiiic iliscascs. Our AmcricMii cxjMTiiMicc in 
i'ltcrmiltcnts, has dr:iwn at tout inn to tliis j)«nnt.. "\Ve 
have t'Hiiid t'li' <'iii'-li"iiii l-iirk ai.d itst*\lriu'l «i:iinine, 
iTindc<pi:itc to th».' ruw n!* cmli'iiiit.' I'rv.is, j'or which 
Ti.«' will'iw. tis ' ' 'wHjOil and «»lh("r 

ii:'i.:;t':ii)us |ihi ht*re 

livr at:!i'»>i»lH r ' lu'rc. 

;li«' i:iia.-:.:S \ S are 

iii:.wi"' •■: «»r fr 'ujov- 

*'*[ s\if\i '_'• '<>»^ .d rice 

■ ".•Id- *'\ <.*ar in.'j" in 

• ii-!rii'iS w )ic •»|»t»;iii. 

Ti-f vcj»:;i:i"ii 'ii rm ^ .. n have 

!::''.«-ii l'» d«» willi lii«'.-c ;;d:i|>*ati":is a.i'* .••»iint<'r- 
1 -iicati'Mi-. and the t-italiiy «.l inll a'::c'.-; «»r apwiias 
l:'\.\ til'- s*'ll, wjittTS ;i!i«l V'-.'i-!ati«'ri **[' cacli dis- 
;■«•'. I'lriJi- til'- }..i-i-: «'(' r.ial iM-tin-': "1' /i"./"- whi«*h 
:.?'..■':.»•- <'vc]\ nin' t'» tl;«.' I'l.M-i- nl" his I'iith. Iiv the 

1 • -lit,:!!.' vi 1 ji'c.vi r-il :i-'Mci:iM.wi<, :it ••iM-i* |ihy- 

-i -ii! ;i'i'! -:'iritual. I »«T;i''ii:ih'ii! iVi'in ihi"-'' :iliiiii>t in- 

\:i!iillv I -.■,-... ;..•;< Ill »::.•■ ^icUm'-.-s, a diM'a>c ii«it uiilrc- 

j :•• \'.\ t:iT:t! t- »:kiii. 'i-j w-Il a<t'» tlic KMms«'h!i:i'h;fii 
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dog and the seal. There are natural cosmopolites, who 
easily assimilate all aromas, and find numerous homes ; 
there arc others whose fiicult}- of aromal assimilation is 
very limited. The greater part of mankind probably 
suffer and are seriously compromised in health and 
happiness by removal from their native localities and 
zones, and though other motives may induce such se- 
paration, they will always be as aliens and pilgrims 
on the earth, conscious of something wanting to their 
life, until they return. 

Upon the vegetable aromas of native zoneSy I ex- 
tract from one of the most charming books of the 
age, Mr. Wilkinson's " Human Body and its Con- 
nexions with Man :" 

** The air niini.slere to the blood an infinity of fine endowments 
which cheniistr}' does not appreciate. How full it ia of odors and 
iriflucnccs that other animals if not man, discern, and which in 
certain states of disease and ovcr-susccptibility, become sensible 
to all : moreover at particular seasons all fertile countries are 
bathed in the fragrance shaken from their vegetable robes. Is it 
conceivable that this aroma of four continents emanating from the 
life of plants has no communication with our impressible blood ? 
Ik it reasonable to regard it as an accidental portion of the atmos- 
phere ? Is it not certain that each spring and season is a force 
which is propagated onwards; that the ordinary supply, according 
to the months, of these sirbtlest dainties of the sense, corresponds 
to fixed conditions of the atmospheric nnd imponderable world 
adequate to receive and contain tliem ; that the skies are the medium 
and market of the natural kingdoms, whither life resorts with its 
lungs to buy ; that therefore the winds are cases of odors ; and that 
distinct aroma^s obeying the laws of time and place, conform also 
to other laws, a'l.i are not lost^ but are drawn and appreciated by 
our blood. Nay more, that there is an incessant economy of the 
breath and eman. lions of men and animals, and that these are a 
permanent compai. ^ and animal kingdom in the air. It is indeed 
no matter of doubt, that the air is a product elaborated from nil 
the kingdoms : that 'le seasons are its education ; that spring be- 
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iHhh anil kowh it ; that nutniner putB in the niry flowers and nu- 
liiiiin ihe niry fruitis which close-fisted winter shuts up in wind 
gnuiariea for the u^e of lung^ and their dependent format. Thus 
it i» paMed through tiie fingerH of every herb and growing thing, 
and each enriches its clear hhining tissue with a di\ision of Uibor, 
and a succcshion of touches at leiist as great as goes to the manu- 
fiicture uf a pin. \Vh(»soever then looks upon air as one unvaried 
tiling, is lilse the infant to whom all animals are a repetition of 
t!ie firpHide cat ; or like a dreamer playing with the words animal 
kingdiim, ve<?etable kingdom, atmosphere, and so furtli ; and for- 
getting tluit each comprises many genera, iininmeRible species, 
and individuals many times innumerable. From such a vague 
i«iea, we fonn no eKiimate of the harmony of the air with the 
bhH>d in its myriad-fuld constitution. The earth might as well 
be borv granite, and the atniosphen* untiiictured gas, if the vegc- 
f.ilih* kingiliim has no (»r!ranie pr(Mluets tn In^stow throtiirh the 
medium nf the air. upon xUv lungs uf nniin.il trihi's. Failiii!; all 
aiuh>is Wf :;n* liound to believe, that tlit* atniosplu'n* varirs !»y 
a fixed oniiT p:)ralli'l with that of tin* s4*a>«ons ami rlhiiates; that 
ariiuiat tlu-in^flvf>* air nMiiini: contiiK'nts aisd kii-.Lr>!finH: :inil that 
l!u* air i«« a iTlhinii^c *\' :!rn;il wines tin* ]ii":i\rri of l!u* -'piriiM of 
thi* jil.'int- ni.d t!ii\v«'rs, whirli are ^i.'itMy krpt in ir, \\i;hoiit jIo- 
M nil-Til 111 or randoni luixtnre, until tl.i>v :in' v. llcil fur by the 
bin^* and skin of tin* animate trilM"*. V;iv\ •^huws this pa^t all 
drotrurtivi* aiinlvsis. It is :il<«o cviilnit tliat aiviiinulalinii t^oivs 
on in tiii>« kind, and that thr atiii'i^phrre liUc \\w soil altiTn in 
it<* xiirfi.nliK* ilrpth, aiul jfrows rirljrr i-r pimn-r fmni atsv to ai:e 
ill |Tn|Ntrti>in t«> I'lil'.ivaTiuit. Thr pn<L'n'>'«iiin of iiKiiikind wonM 
! •- iiii(HiH-iMi*, if flu* wiiuU d'ni i.ot '^n with tln-ni. Tin n-furr not 
n iiitinu thi- oxvL't'n funniila. uf snlii»nlin;itf it ti» tin* hrnail fart 
<if Till' ri'('i*p'.iiiii bv till* atinn<»phi'r(' <if th<* rhoji-e'^t prniiiire of 
•'•I' \i'.ir, and up riir»rd tin* oxviren more a* thr mini mum whii'h 
I' |>r<i\i<!i-d r\v\\ ill llif suinly \viMerin'-»s, or rather as thr orork- 
• :y o)i>iri whii-h ih*' dinnrr is catrii. th.iii as tin* rrp:iM that 
' ' J i ,.!i'i' i.atnn* iiit«>iiiU fur thr lixiitL' blnnd in thr lixii:;t. 'I*lie 
■ • II . ;'i"n iljal the nxvj'fn i-* thf :ill, wuiild br tolmbh* milv in 
•■'iiif r.-j'i;i:i:m\ {•hi]o<«ii|>hrr, in thi* liinr an«! plaet* uf lliirk-rib- 
l«- 'I ii'i* : !i:i-ri' i* •«iiiiii'thiii:^ ton ni-.^raii-tul in it fur thr i'ih:iM :nit 
if ..II y l.tifl u lit I SI- tii'ltU an* frr-h s<T\ir«"» i»f t'r.'ifraiii-i' fii»lil 
■ ,1 *, !#■ liinntv, :i],d fnin \* 't to vf'ar, C'lninij«Ir\ i" ilf \\. i-'-* 
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n oli;'.nge of air, n })rcath of the UbernI landacApe, when it would 
limit us to such prison diet. 

Hvic, however, w a wicncc to be undcrtiiken ; the study of the 
atmosphere l>y the earth whieh it repeats ; of the mosnic piilara 
of the landKcn{>e uud climate in the crystal sky ; of the map of 
tlie scented and tinted winds ; and the tracing of the virtues of 
the ground, throufjh exhalation and aroma, property by property, 
into the lungs and the circulating blood. For the physical mnu 
him«elf h the builded aroma of the world. This, then, at least, 
id the officii of the lungs — to drink the atmosphere with the pUu 
net dissolved in it. And a physiological cheniistr}' with no cru- 
cible but brains must arise, and be pushed to the ends of the air, 
before we can know what we take when we breathe, or what is 
the import of change 1/ fl/r, and how each pair of lungs has a 
native air under some one dome of the sky; for these phnu^cs 
are old, and consequently new truths. 

We notice, nidecd, a great difference in the manner of the lungs 
to the different seasons, for the genial times of the yciir cause 
the lunjrs to oj)eii to an unwonted depth. Tiie breaths that we 
draw in the suunner fields, rich with the sweets of verdun^ and 
])huiin, jiro ilei'per than those that we take perfon-e Oii our hard 
wintry walks. Var more emotion animates the lungs at the>i» 
ple:is;mt titles. Nor is this to be wondered at, any more than 
that we open more tVeely at a table loaded with delicacies, than 
at a poorly funu^hed board. The endowments of the vegetable 
kingdoMi in the atnlo^^phere not only feed us lietler with aerial 
fooil, but alM) keep us more open and more dtrply moml ; and we 
shall see presently that the movement of the lungs is the wheel 
on which the cliariot of life runs, with more or less intensity ae- 
cording as the revolution is great or snudl. Now in summer it is 
great, and in winter it is small, for manifest motives.* Further- 
more, our noses themselves, the feaiures of the lungs, are in evi- 
dence that there is more to be met wiih pennaiu-ntly in the air 
than in ino<lorous gUM's. For we cannot suppose that scent end«i 
originally where we fail to j»erc'eive it with the sense. But enough 

• In n remilrir lrtali-«i» un iho chrinislry nf llio Iun:;!<s thf alm«»Fphcrt> would 
lie 9c|iaratfl>- c(iii.-4uliTid in its niinrrnl, vc'Lrt'tul)li>, aniinul and Iiiimnn con^tiiu- 
enlH, and the t'lTccti uf thvM.', an intrinlucod UirouKh ihv Iuni;m upon the body 
and the mind, in this worlc, however, wo niaku no pn>t(4n!*ion* to tniat tlii> 
subject according to thi« laix«;r order, though other contideralions followin:^ out 
tlio above aericH will appear in the seciuel. 
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hM been nod nlrefldy on the flnvorless world aiid noseless doc* 
trine ut the ehcniiHtH. 

TliiM pxtension of the suhjcct has a prarticAl bearing. The 
cheniii'nl view blinds uh to the secdn of health nnd disease coiw 
UiiivJ in the atnionphere. We |K)iind it into oxygen, hydrogen 
Slid c:irbon, and find its ruins pretty invariable in all places nnder 
ait fin'iiniAtances. Plagues and fvvers give a different analysis, 
and Ivll xmothor tile. They prove that the air is haunted by forci- 
ble rlvmonts that reHiHt si'gn'gation and distillation. Tlie strokes 
of these airy legions arc seen, though the destroyers themselves 
are inviMble. In the atmosphere, as a place of retrihution, the 
cleanneM or unelcanness of the ground and the people is animated 
by ever wandering {towers, whieli ruise eleanliness into health, 
and filth into pi'stileiiee, and dis]H>nse them downwards according 
to dpitert with an unerring award. But who could gue^s this 
from the destrnelivr niialyM.*) into oxyjyen, hydrogen nnd carbon; 
whi<*h mi^st^M nut the great shapes that st:ilk thronirh the air, and 
lau^'h at our bnttU'h and retorts often with a diabolical laugh! 
But wi' shall recur In lhi>* subject when we treat of Public 

l>i'>«'ciMlin*r thr ^^CTionil t<> tin* si>e(Mlic, lot iis coii- 
."iidorhow thL*lif«'oraiiiin:i1,anili.'vrn of']iuiiiaiira(.'os, is 
irii[ilant«'«l on snnu* ln.'rl»nr tar, as tin* iortuiicsol" Arab 
trilM's rKb «.»r !l')\v with thf wdls of tin* ib^scrt, n-joioe 
uii'l ]^r^l^^]lLT uihKt tlir <lalc palm of ilio fiv.sli ojt^w, 
or \vitlu.*r and vanish, chokr'l li>;:('th«*r witli tholmrn- 
in 'J sanils nf \\\o siniDuni. Thus natnn*. .<iavs St. 
Pit-rro. |»n'j>aT«*s for plant an«l animal in likr porituls of 
ihr jJrasfins, ana!"<rnns tianstormatinns, as tin* plant 
f iv«-s sniMvs.-iv<-ly tiif sc«'«l. the sprout, th«' hud, tho 
IbiWiTand tin- fruit, s«i tho insert is ryi[, wt>rni, crysalis 
and llv. wiiii-li i-nuTL-'in^^ with tho Ibiwrr. thr honionf it.s 
hn-'t" lift' i»i jilra-^rin", aLMin tlijM^.^its it.<^ v'^*i as the 
plant vifld- iw fruit. 'V\u* anrifiits tau;/lit that tht^ 
iiti* ol ihi' Dryad was thus enclusod under the bark 
of the oak. 
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**Tiie steppe,** (of South America) says Hnmboldt, ** extending 
from the Cnrraccas Coast chain to the forests of Guiana, and from 
the Snowy Mountains of Mcrida to the great delta, formed by 
the Orinoco nt its mouth, almost exclusively inhabited by wild 
animals, would oHvr little attraction or means of subsistence to 
those nomadic native lii^rdes who, like tlie Asiatics of Hiiidostan, 
prefer vegetiible nutriment, were it not for the occasional pre- 
sence of tingle individuals of the fan palm, the Mauritia. The 
benefits of this lifc-supportin^r tree are widely celebrated; it 
alone, from the mouth of the Orinoco to north of the Sierra do 
Juictaca, feeds the unsubdued nation of the Guaranis. When 
this people were more numerous, and lived ui closer conti^ty, 
not only did they support their huts on the cut trunks of palm 
trees as pillars on which rested a scaffolding forming the floor, 
but they also, it is said, twined from the leaf-stilks of the mauri- 
tia, cords and mats, which skilfully interwoven and suspended from 
stem to stem, enabled them, in the rainy season when the Delta 
is overflowed, to live in the trees like the a]>es. Tlie floor of these 
raised cottages is piirlly covered with a coating of damp clay, on 
which tlic women make fires ft)r household pur[>oses — the flames 
appearing at night from the river to he suspondt^d high in air. 

The Guaranis still owe the prcporvation of their p!iyj*ical, and 
perhaps also tlieir moral independence, to the half-submerged 
marshy soil, over whicli they move with a light and rapid 
step to their elevated dwellings in the trees — a li:ibitatioii 
never likely to be chosen by an American Stylites. But the 
Mauritia aftords to the Guaranis not merely a secure dwelling 
place, but also various kinds of food. Before the flower of the 
male jwilm breaks through its tender sheath, and only at that pe- 
riod of vegetable metamorphosis, the pith of the litem of the tree 
contains a meal resembling siigo, which, like the farina of the 
jatropha root, is <lricd in thin bread-like slices. The fermented 
juice of the tree forms the sweet intoxicating palm wine of the 
Guaranis. The scaly fruits, which resemble in their nppeanmco 
reddish fir eones, afford, like the plantain and almost all tropical 
fruits a diflerent kind of nutriment aceortiing as they arc 
eaten after their saccharine substance is fully develo{>ed, or in 
their earlier or more farinaceous state. Thus, in the lowest state 
of maii^s iutelU«tual development, we find the existence of an 
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entire people b«»und np \n\h that of a single tree ; like the insect 
whtcli livoA exclu-avely on a Bingle part of a purticular flower.^ 

Do wc not observe on a much larger scale the do- 
|>endenoe of millions of Orientals on a diet of rice? 
And has not Ireland nearly expired of its devotion 
to the potato 7 

In matters of sentiment the heart knows as com- 
pletely tlie s\v**et mysteries of a flower. — Wrecked 
in family and fortune, the botanist still finds consola- 
tion in his herbal, or meets a friend in every grove 
and meadow, while the native of the tropics, ])inin^ 
with home•^«ickness, weeps under the kindly shade of 
Ffiuw exotic tree, sharer of his exile toriune.-? in iho 
gardens of astrantre lan<l. The study of hien>^lyplii- 
cal anulo'-TV niav n»veal to us the most eharniint' sind 
uneXjKM:te<l a<l< lit inns to n\iT life in those j^lants as 
we!) as aiiiuials, w liicli occupy In their respective cir- 
cles a place analo::ou.s to our own in the classification 
of ehararters. This subject is more developed in my 
work (»n Com{»arative IVych*>logy. 



A.VIMAL IIAKMONIES OK MAN. 

I'hd'T this head we should dt'fine tlio passional afTi- 
nitit's which eonntjcrt raeli individual witli those crea- 
tures according' with hirn, cither by i«lcnlity or by 
e-mtra-il <»f cli:iract»*r— as the do^^ in friendship, the 
hor>e in aii:bition, the eow in familisni,* the dove, 

* llio ci'U- ^liiih iiiiitiim«*i( to tlic riiilil tin* M.TVk*e nf xIa imitlicr'a 
hri'A-t.iuiil \\1.iih (iftrit ill oH-HMif tlu*laU««r'Hi'U'ktii*<«»«>rtli^Ui l^tun!•)Kl• 
it « ntiri Iv. ulnlc ('•<iirii)-.itiit:; to tnir fc**i)t'ral ttilili* mu' **( it"* iiittat tniU;** 
|M-n>itlilf hixwrif« — Tin' o-w, wliit-ti «<tii;ht to lie trvjitr<l liy u« with 
ail uliiMist filial :n':itittiiii.> iumI ci«i^«U'ratifn, in t)ie nui«t |iritCuw«l 
of all (iur AdxiUificn. '11m* <iii>tillfrv fitl cttwt nf Ntfw-V<ifk, il** nut 
a|»|<«-ur jurtiiTularl}' ftul>j«x*t to |ilitluBiii, a« u Umb cam* wi:h tlMMr vt 
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the thnwL, or the nightiogale in love. These crea- 
ture« approaching nearer to oar owzi m->ie of exist- 
ence, attnict or rcij^.'l us more intense Iv tbaa plants or 
rniricralij. Yet it is difticult to separate their induence, 
liccaiirie the saifiC habits of the cLase or of stock 
brcf^Jin;r, which bring us into practical sympathies 
with aniinaLs, sustain us in more integral relations 

PftriH, fK'rhap Ix^cati-ie tliey rJU> not live li^n^ enoui^h to znAiure a «ii»* 
caiu* nti cliniriic ; b«Mng butcbere^J geoerallji' at tbe end of their first 
milk <M;a-^in, aftar calvitii;, by which time they are sufScicatly ron«B to 
entvr bm meat intr^ civilizerl bixlies ! lo order to prc-pare at the joinie 
liriic (]ir«(>a«ed flcnh for its adult, and dit<easied milk for it» inbuiiile 
pr>pulati';n, and for the requisite thinning of their numbers by cboler.i 
iufuiitum, (jT Nuninier compLiint, and yariuuus f4>nns of ninrasmtLS and 
Rcr(»fula, larfi^c dairicK are or^nized in crjniiexir>n witli the stills i^ the 
North Kivcr at the ftiot of ICth street, thi-nce on to 42ii Mnrot azul 
el-ewlien?. (rreat blf»i:ks or sijimres of <:(mx may hero he seen *J0 or 
HO 1/K^«'ther, tail to t:ul, without nKnn enough even to lie down conve- 
niently on the tilrhy wet Ixwinl iLmr Here tlujsc bereaved niwthera, 
"whoH4' calvf- huve lH«*n jii-t <!ra;r:jed awj»y from them and kntvcked 
in the hea<l, expiate their snbniis>ion to civiliz«'d num. by parsing 
the ri-tiiainilrr of their V)rute ^lavcry tied to tlieir stalLs in a hot reek 
ini; air that inak(>'4 them {Mint in tlie summer as t)ioii<jfh they luid lieen 
hard run, and |^uz/.h> warm swill, wliich keeps them stupid, while 
tla-y bloat and rot without acute nc:onies. 'Hiey arc never allowed 
pure watiT, and but litth' solid fiMul, f,ir wliiuh indeed they sckmi lorie 
th«'ir app<'tite. Tlu' rot, which commences by Hwelling of tlic feet, id 
considered a proei'Ns of acclimation, the local inflanmiution u:«unlly 
MilwidiiiiT ur4 iht> frame becomes more thoroughly [x>i!<oned, though it 
ffonietitiieN jirove.s fatal WK>n»'r, and U discovered in the Ixmcs theni- 
MtlveH. 'fill' front teeth also frequently rot, and while these diseases 
pni^nwiH, the cowh an? milked aM usual, Rome owniers pretending that 
the milk thtMi increases and impn)ves in quality. During the epide- 
mic wliich diMMuiutcd these Ktable!< in the summer and fall of 1847, 
cxaniinntions by the C'onuiiittee (»n Milk, whose ChainDan, Dr. Augus- 
tu«* K. OardTier, dr.-w up a vovy lucid and able rejwrt, revealed dn)psi- 
cal intlanunation^ in the client a^ the cau-e of death. Their skins 
were lu^trou** and their jrmeral a])|)ejir:mc.e fair; the serum which 
bloated tluan giving the iilea uf fat ; luul tliis indeed luibitually de- 
GoivM even the milkmen employed in the stables. " Still slop milk,** 
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wi:li the whole svstem of nature. I cannot here en- 
tiT a fiehl so vast and l;Lscinati^^^ which the na- 
turalist, the hunter and the fanner divide among 
them. I limit myself to a few g4)od inferences, viz: — 
Audul>on's Binls of America ; C (J. Webber's 
" IIunU.'r XaturalLst ;" A. Tousscners Pa.<sional Zo- 
ciiogy* or Spirit of Beasts ; Frank Kurrester's *' Field 
SjHiris. 

«1uMi Mi)ijirt4Ml ti* rhoiiiituU ntiuIvMs l>y 1*riif«:«'4(ir I^iwn>iico Ri'iil. of 
ti*e C'iJIf;;!' i>f riiariiiary, oiitl tu iiiiiTti><Ni|)iral exainiiuitimi by Dr. 
AlmuEii CUrk. WiiH fiiuiiil tu onKuiii inure rstM-iiu' hiii loss* Miliar. hiuI 
le'-i thui half a- mni'li Imttor tiiiui i>raii>^* (Vmidiv milk ; to r<«ii;iila(e 
1«'^'* fu-ily — (ti rxliik'ii -iiialUT Aii'l it"(<i ahiiiiilunt milk L;lii)Mili*H,uiiii t(» 
|iri*-riit otliiT I'^iiiiMiif^ iif iiii|MTrL'i.'t si-iTfliiHi. Ili'uliliV cliililri'ii, Dh 
t:r>t in ill:; fni with tlii^ milk. Imvi* Im'i'Ii oim/i*i1 with uin'niitiMUutjle 
«• iiii'iiiv:-. VI )ii<'h riM-i- 1 u|ii>ii n'tiiriiiM;; U* In .litYiy inilk, aiiij \\u»^o 
nl.-. J-»-...itii- ill r';-t"Uii-<l til It LTiiw |»ali-. ra."liiA:tii' an 1 "•I'luriilnii-, iiii>.i 
lit* |N« iiliiiii\ l::i)>ii- til «-|>i>l«-mir ili-«i a^*'^. 

I iii ri-|'i< '• ti:.i:i> 11 nl" ilii--i" dui- l<i lli«' City C •tiiu-il «.f N.-w V«irk, 
a iiir\ iif •-k.iiiiiii.iti- II \v.i-> •li'pati'li*--! (•• tlu- »t.tli!i--. whiih Wi-rt- ilmilit- 
h— iiiiiS i-li ;ini-'l nji fiT tlitir rfi-iji'iiiin Hit the i^ .i-iinn liiTc ut 
i— i.i. -H u-.\ ill it »il a litlli.' Tii'ip* iir h'-- iliit — \i-iy .liit\ -taMr". iiro. 
fiiit n».-i'ii.] :ifiM«' ^Mtlt ill'- hi-.iltli iif raith'. |'n>viii«-il thi-y .iii* airy, uiiii 
tl..tt ti.t i.itti'- r.iii.'i* alir<i:iii thi'iiiu'li tin- ilay. ll i- the ciMiliiit iiifiit 
uii : \\f i^iiaiiTN <>l -uiU llml tl*i tli<' iiii.-^Iiit f. ,iii>l iIh- jury wIhi ■Ir.iii; 
I Ian ]!.« .'M i: •?•■■! ••!" wi!;. V. ith-h ni^'hl !•■ Ii.i\i' U'l-ii -••r\i-il tn tlnMil, 
ft It \*'T\ iii.-t . ali'l ha«l li«» M-iiiht nf «'»i'jr-r lluil ih" riiW'- frit lii*v 
li«ii. ,iiiil :;.i\'- Mfv hh-i- idilk TIh-v ma'h' a vitv nnv ii-jnirt, ainl th • 
Mih.i • I wa> -•■ •h->iiii--fi| l'\ till* »a)iii'itt afi<l |i.itriiitii' |iniviiii hi*!' nfnur 
liiM.it i|i.il f.ith' r'> . I'.iiiliful ^iLinliaiif ol' • ivnt/alinn. otu* nf whum* 
ii.lirrt-nt 'lurarriT- i- -Ii'imm* lUi'l |iTi'matiiri -I'Mth 

'J h>' |Hii,-\ ill' iiif.iii-ili- iji-i itiiatii'fi i!ii.:h' I-- •!• I'l ii>ii-l in n •M^>ii<tv 
vl.in- iiN*( \\ ;i^ M.iiii. uii<l U'liiTf tin- ui'.iklx •'hiMri-ii wi-n* ti-liTlt-vl. 
tto III >;i'trt.i. h'il hi-ri- I'l"*! "iifM'i.it"'!!!! I*, an-l ihi> iniMliii-i' tliit*f nut 
• *<;.Mj'li (I..I-.- uh'i .in* Lilli-<1 . a fir u'n ati r ii'iiiiIht li\i.' hii «ifh 
i<'H "iv. i -ri - I'll" 1 an I nn'ii I li\ ♦hi- f.il- ■■ n •'iTi^hiu'iit nti I tin' iht 

t I 

i I I- • iittt ii-hii ,' I* \>Ti It ' \\ 'i iiiit^ th.it I I ri>"l w hi II ili«- Iki I- lit f'iturtt 
\(,''>r i» l.ii'l III -i |»*itiit iiiitiMi '11 l!-it wl.it ii ii.fl\ ' I- ll n-it iiiii 
ll.i'V tn " th' i;t iti in ll/* O'li /if i»M'*/ii'i'jfi*."' Iii llji" 'linlriiii"" of " in- 

ut. tJutil ii>'/iui» iiti/ frtf (\Uijt<\U:.n in troJr," ^• ubritJi^r t!ii' ii^ht k*( 
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One of the most eiSfectual restoratives of health into 
which the magnetism of animal sympathies enters 
largely, is the Travel Cure on horseback, which, with 
a fine steed, good company of men and dogs, a beau- 
tiful country, such as the Alleghany Range, Texan 
prairie, or Cuba, is worth all the other cures put to- 
gether, for a man that has half a pint or so of blood 
left in him. 

public poisoning, since this implios no direct violence, no inTasion of 
por.^>nul ri^htH I 

llie hyena has never been considered the most Bmi;ible of beastci, 
nor a well-wi>)her tu babies . . . Yet never has hyena been aocuf^ed 
of crime ro horrible as that of murdering a motlicr s offspring before 
her cyci^, tlicn tying the mother to a rack for the rest of ]ier life to 
obtaiu from the ag(»nies of her butcliered ailoctious, with the morbid 
«ecreti(His of her body coii6iied and slowly ]X)isoned, a food of death 
and disease for tliousands and millions of innocent children. Should 
»\wh ennnnity be provtn ai^.iin«t a hyonaor a p»leciit^ they would be 
ftTthwiih hunted to utter extenninution ; yet the owners of the>e 
milk stables are u(»t cnily permitted to manufacture and retail their 
eiocial h»*ll-bn>th of whiskey and still-slop-milk, but accumulatuig by- 
it hunlreda of thou-ands of dolbirs, arc therefore flattered, respected, 
and held in lionor by the Society called Civilizutioa 

'llie medical prrjferwion of New-York has registered its public con- 
demnation of distillery milk, the newspapers have given notoriety to 
the evil, a jury has found a bill in favor (»f Mr. Howard, when prose 
cutod l)y a slop milkman for refu>ing payment, on the ground that the 
milk Wiis s])urious, and the contntct tiius violated Yet the civilized 
hiw is so c*>ntrived for the protection of crime, that it can only touch 
{Ills evil as a hx*ul nuisance ; and even tills has been prevented by tho 
influi-nce of these wealthy speculators in whiskey, false milk, au<l 
child murder. 

llie annual consumption of milk in New- York is 

about 64,750,000 quarts, 

Of which the Railroads bring, pure milk - - 16,700,000 

And the distilleries furnish impure - - . - 38,050,000 
Brooklyn and Wilhamsburgh consume 15,230,000 quarts annually. 
chiefly impure. The country along the hne of the I'lrie Railroad, 

not Ua) remote for conducting the milk business profitably, which now 
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The hunt of harmony must not be confounded with 
that of Savage, Barbarous, Civih'zed, and other socie- 
ties of incoherence, which aim simply at the carcass 
of the game, and are full of cruelty in their means of 
attaining it. 

They attain a double subversion, by combining 
[ihysical with moral torture for the animal hunted, 
and lesiou of productive industry, with outrage of 
iKiieliccnce in the animal hunting. 

The hunt is an exercise in the key of ambition and 

piipptir^ S6.iK)0 quarts flaily, can eamily Ripply 150,000 quarts, equal 
fit till* |in*M*iit wImiU* coa'iiiniptioii of tlie city; ivhilc tliv llurlem and 
ll'iil-ui liuilniuiU C'Mi each ^upply 6<i,0()0 (juurtH, aiid ut)ier Kourccfl, 
* i'-''\ i»<i the stoat I iIm tilt •« friiii iioiglilxiriiu; phiCf'H in JorH<»y, nwy 
•II Tra**' ihi^ {iinritint vi-ry RTi*atly, at jiriifj* not oxcvtMiiii^r th(>>e now 
fK'il fiff tit4! ili^iNiM'il ilri'L;>< of the (listillcric!'. — Tin* price of milk lias 

»tiMiliiy f.ilii'ii fnuii tlic iiunu-d^o o«>ni|K'titi<>n. oven \iliilu other 
|>p>\i-:'iii- ha>i' li-t-n in piii'«''. ki> that tlic pun* Oraiu^r (Vmiity milk 
r. 'W I'lU :i^ 1 .\v <ir Iitvit thin tht* dist'illfry milk iHctl to m-11 U^foro 
till* «-i>uik?r% iitilk t'arnt' t(» 1m> ii>i>i|. Thrrr is u i^n-at inrrfa>>o in the 
fpia'itity of iriilk now n>4'fl, rxn'othn:^ the ratio i>f in(T«'a<o in the 
jji'pi.Iutiiin of tluf i'ity , an 1 tliiTo i.-^ thrcf titm-M n-^ much di^itillfry 
iKilk rn'W u < il nj» in l>^ll. I'ut tl.i^ \i'ith tin- oniiial rttuni« of thti 
< 'i*y In>|Kt:«,r f-r l'*r»«>. N\liiili ^'how-. an inf.iniilo mortality of (it) prr 
i-'.'Ut on th<' wl.oh' niort.ilitv of the titv, >^hirli i< an ailvani-e of 16 
p-r Cent. o\i r the infantile mortality <>f 1>'>7, and i-* ;i:r«Mti'r tluin tluit 
o| thf; Kuri'|NMn citi«'«, in oiIkt ri->|H-i't'* Ic*-) licahliy than our-<. In 
Ni U'Vofk. KrookUn, auil William^ljuiLli. loorc tluui «'>o,iMin chihlrfn 
iin>hr ti\i' \rar- of ak'**, arc f«M| with di tillcrv Uiilk. 

IIh'^o -!aii^li«'<4 arc ilra^in fmui u y.\\^-T kinWIy fiintixlutl mo hj 
Mr HoU-rt M. Ilartli-y. uIhi-*' U-ik m miik. cntith'il " llie Cov ami 
till* Uuiry," iKihli»lii<l hy John F Trnw. r.» Aiui strvct, omliiinH luunt 
ot tbo4*lr<A'rvatl4tii'4 r«-|Niit«il liy tla^ Ctimiuittff ttU»vo nirntiitiiril, and 
ii>(i>tituti'4 n n valunhh* atl«htii»n to our llyi;ii-nr. 

Mr. 1IurtIo\'« war a::ain-t th*' fatal tn-achory of ^till Mlop milk, luw 
tiik- n thf |»rai*tical iliri'«'tioii itf intriNliicini; pure iMKUitry niilk in larpn 
ipuuitiiitM, which, howrviT mf^utticifnt, luin \vi ni^iiI ilw h\i'N and 
b«*.%l!h of many tl)ou*>jin<l claMuMi, anil coiii4ituti-t biiii uoe of Ui0 
in(»t milMtttntial luMR-fuciori of Nci^'Y««k. 
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friendship combined, in which the horse and the dog 
are the principal auxiliaries. It has been called mimic 
war. It is in fact simply war between man and his 
humbler fellow-creatures, whose residence he invades, 
to destroy them with his resources of strength, skill, 
and stratagem, just as in his unbalanced rapacity and 
conflict of interests with his fellow-man, he invades 
and ravages the territory of a neighboring nation, 
slaying, scalping, torturing, enslaving, levying tri- 
bute, as the case may be, according to the fashion of 
the time. The chase and war, such as we have 
hitherto known them, belong equally and essentially 
to the reign of the Beast or of Incoheren«?e. 

They have been in their day perfectly legitimate, 
even necessary in our line of social progress. Since 
the basic organs on the plane of alinientative- 
ness, dostructivencss, combat ivcncss, and other una- 
miablc synon3'nies of practical cllicicncy, need in 
races as in individuals, to obtain a linn and potent 
dominic>n, and to establish man in his title of Con- 
queror, possessor and king of the earth, before tho 
gentler and more j)urely intellectual temj.^er, and the 
faculties of social cliarni, waken in the summer time 
of the heart, amid the profuse luxuriance of animal 
satisfaction. In earlier ages, without tools, machinery 
or agricultural science, man, on leaving the Eden 
spots of the earth, must have sunk under the debase- 
ment of ungrateful toil, had not the dog kindly in- 
structed him in the arts of the chase, and made him 
a present of the herd and the flock : to the dog, and 
the art of hunting, society continues to be indebted 
wherever and whenever it begins to cope with the 
rough facts of nature, and to assert its supremacy. 

Ambition, whose interests are unharmonized, aims 
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Xt> jrmtifv it.«5t']r at tlio cxijciisc of aiidtlitM', and pro- 
ivoLs fitluT bv tlio siini)le iik-iImkI of l>ruto torcv, or 
liy simple fiauil, or l>y tlic coiniK)sitc iiictho*! (iffoi^co 
CMinhiiiril witli lV;iu«l. and civatfs a cli.-^i'onl c»f tlic 
llrst, .-ii.iMiiid^ iliiid, «»r f )nrlli di';jT -i', arvordin;; tu the 
iiMmlMT of iiitLTiiiodiato ('ia--t'S t'ii;-'ii.L'i'd in the ser- 
\\r*.* of till* >iron^'i'r ojij.n'.-.>iii;r llio w<*uk(*r. 

This .<iil>v«rsiv<' hiriarrliy i> nt)\v fornwd in tt'rri- 
t«»iial f»\\u»'r>hip, hy llu' ivln-ii'MMif land* il propriL't«)r, 
iiL'riit i»r !ni<MIi.':iian, l»ailill", li-:i:int, :in«l iiiir.-^' or ox. 
In war, l«y tin' n!:it:<ms <»f tii::in'-i'.':> ai.d stnrk-j'»l»- 
LtTs. and sp«i'ii!;itMrs, nn 'nan tile or p« ill lira), who, 
I'lMi;.' tin' prim*' thoMLrii .so-nt ?ri'»vi'rs and "idy prr- 
>'«Ts- \v!:-iM' inlcP-.-'s arr :id\ :i!.r«"il. »u-.-iijiy. likf tin- 
■ ii.dfd j>r"j»:ii!'ir nr tin- 1i'i:i:'T. tli.* iir-t mnk. Ucj. 
Ki:.L.'>, niiiii.-MT'^. and j'aili.iinfiit.iry (.i«'iliir rrpn-- 
M-ii'a1:vi.' inarli i:'-r\ . l«i";- ••! ll.- \iV-\ «-';iS-;. a- tin: 
i:r.d :i'j' •■• --r lli-' :'':«>t ki-j" r i- «■! tl.c l.ii.ii-d j-r'»- 
ji'-.i-t'»r. l\A. < »'ii. ■•■!.-. iia\:l •,\'-'\ :i.:'.':i! ;. . '■ : !l■-j'•'!ld• 
:l ^ * ■ :!.-• d";'*:.n:.' i- < l" ':.'■ ii'.!.* : ;"-'I l':i. <' -ni- 

! ; 'J ^'-'-ii' ! - •Mi.:.' -ll I'-li- 1, ■■'. !i ; l« -J "'lid *'• {lh^ 

i-...!. '- i:i :jii- r\\ .1 v.ail.iH- •■:■ niai.:::- -n k'l'iT. a:td lo 
t.i !. •':i;'U in il:«- IhimI -it t.i'h.i aMi-al- li\ ni;:n. - 
'!":•■ \" "'I*; t" ]"■ p! ii.d'od 'iv *:i\*'\'.'-'\ irpii-.-i'iit I In.' 



1 ' i< 



l";,'- S:'V:!';i' '_•■■<■- "U* !' • I'.i'^l'-. p'J!- !«■- ;.r;d kil!* his 
' :■• :n\ . :'.:i' I .'■' -Mi !.::.« ■'•■ pi- 'i-'-r-;.-^ !. ■ I'l ■■ -iv aa-l «aL liini 
:■■■>"!;■ a- ■•lin-' ;■.;!■=•■. 

i"!."- i- :lif «\::r:i..' ■■!" !::•■• ■!iiri':ii-'' iri lln- .-'vi''.' ot 
h '.'..a:! >"i!.-*if.-. :iiid whi.-ii. i": ;M'f. 'id.iii'--' \\\'\i ih'* 
!.i'»v «-:" t!.'" •■•■:. Ia«-l "I" i-\M«-::i'--, ahd i'liiititv nf l!n» 

]ir*l a::-i riLrhtli ii"n> i.f il '.aX'-, -Ip'-ild j«!i-.-« n* :i 

• i.:Via«-:itl io-i»:!oii"n an4 pn'j.iin-v, Mt tho lii^lii>i 
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expression of unity in the race.* What can indeed be 
more complete tlian the coincidence of the cannibal 
rites, in which the savage conceives that as he eats, 
the virtues of the slain pass with his flesh and blood 
into his own body ; and the most sublime expression 
of unity in the sacrament of the Lord's Su])per, where 
Christ, the amphimundane pivot, whose hierarchy 
combines this world of himian spirits with that of 
those who have passed the portals of death, says 
when giving to his disciples bread and wine : " This 
is my flesh and my blood ; eat and drink in remem- 
brance of me ;" thus typing the incarnation of the 
divine in the human, and confessing the bond of hu- 
manity in the most sacred brotherhood. 

In Barbarism, War and the Ilunt acquire a compo- 
site character, by aiming at the living prey as well as 
the carcass ; as they no longer indiscriminately kill 
all classes of their human or other fellow-creatures, 
])nt reserve the females and young alive for slavery, 
as is also the custom of certain tribes of ants. This 
is a coniiv)sitc development of ambition, because it 
acts alike on the bodies and souls, reciuiring not onlj*- 
corporal possession, but submission of the will of the 
inferior to the superior. It is subversive, because it 
degrades the sJavtf destroying the unity of his being by 
the invasion of a foreign will, and because it em- 
brutes by the habit of t^-ranny, and palsies by the 
temptation to idleness, the vmi^tcr, who loses the unity 
of his being, by outraging in himself the principle of 

* Diffraction is a harmony reproducod or ruflected under peculiar 
circumstances, as in a ray of light passing through a pin hole in a 
shutter, and caught on an object within, where it produces a beautiful 
aureole. * 
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jiutioe. Thus have many barbarous nations become 
emasculated, cruel and treaclierous. 

By the employment of janissaries, &c., in war, — 
trainers, dogs, and hawks, in the chase, ambition re- 
ceives other developments of a mixed character ; the 
ends remaining the same, but the means becoming 
composite by the leagues of interest between the par- 
ties fighting or hunting ; partly through the harmonic 
principle of attraction, partly through the subversive 
one of compulsion. 

Harmony, which operates by the unitary principle 
of attraction, whilst substituting in the allied parties 
hunting, for these mixed motives, composite sympa- 
thies of character and industrial taste ; must al^ 
operate by attraction on the game hunted, on the hu- 
man or animal objects of the war or chase. It must 
substitute for violence and treachery, shot and snares, 
a magnetic or social chann, combined with material 
interest or bait 

The ap|>etite being simply the expression of organic 
attraction, must of course share in its healtii or its per- 
version ; and the taste which now deinaiids flesh, may 
give pla<x? to a more exquisite aj^preciation of ba- 
vtirsin the present and future varieties of jrrains, ve- 
getables and fruits, in their varied prepanitions and 
artistic combinations, and in refine<l animal pro<luots, 
such as milk, with its delieate cream, rich butter, 
cunK cheeses, blancmanges, &c., &e., may enable us 
to conceive of. 

Man will develop those fni«rivor<»us habits which 
are c<.immon to his anatomical structure with that of 
all the other natural family of the chcirotlierio, but 
which it was nccesrsary that he, as the archety|)C not 
only of the cheirotheria, but of the whole animal 
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kingdom, should partly relinquisb daring the periods 

of incoherence. 

Animal food, which stimulates the combative and 
destructive tendencies in the human as in the lower 
grades of the feraB, corresponds perfectly to the wants 
of incoherent societies, where the aim and interest 
of each individual is to act on others as much as pos- 
sible, and be acted on himself as little as possible. In 
Harmony, where universal confidence flows from 
unity of interest, it will be desirable that the life of 
the aftections and intelligence should be uncalculat- 
ing, spontaneous, and reciprocal in the highest deg^^ee ; 
a continual influx and reflux, a losing of ourselves 
in all the consciousness of our individual being, to 
find ourselves again, refreshed and glorified in the 
being of others. These social conditions seem to im- 
ply a bloodless diet. 

The Hunt of Harmony will then not desire the 
death nor the carcass of its prey. It will seek both the 
body and the soul or will of the creature, and it must 
gain both by charm. It may be asked what the Har- 
mon ians, whose drudgery is performed by machinerj^, 
will want with the animal kingdom. The answer 
involves a deep psychological principle. 

AVe want to have as little as possible to do with 
most species of the present animal creation. Is not 
this equally true of every individual in relation to 
the greater number of characters around him? Is not 
the range of individual sympathies generally a narrow 
one ? Certainly, because the state of incoherence or- 
ganizes these discords, — places men so constantly in 
positions which oppose their interests to one another, 
that as habit in the parent passes into structure in the 
child, men are born full of antipathies ; and we find 
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ID Bodeij the aheep and the wolf, the skank and the 
chicken, of which theae inferior types are reflections 
in the g^reat mirror of nature. But the transforma* 
tion and regeneration which the Divine law of love 
brings into the individual soul of man and the col- 
lective* soul of humanity, in organizing all the rela- 
lions of practical life according to its spirit, is to be 
integral in its application, is to bring man into unity 
with nature and with his fellow man, as well as with 
God, and under its influence the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms, which now in corres{>ondence with the 
vicious perversions of our own passions and societies, 
yield seven-eighths of creatures which are useless or 
hurtful to man, for one-eighth which arc useful or 
a;rrccable to him, must yield harmoYiic creations 
which shall give Hcven-eightlift of the latter class to 
one-eighth of the former. But Ocxl irt comiM>«tc 
and not rimple in his methods of action ; the change 
must be cffectc<l not <»nlv in the n*lative n^/wW^ of 
the different characters, but in the nature of those 
which reniiiin, exalting the iis<»ful and harmonic ehu- 
ractors, and nuKlifying iKjneficialiy the remaining ex- 
c<*ptional eighth. There are some sjHH^ies now exist- 
inpr, as the Zebra and tiic Ostrieh, whose profitable 
relations mav 1x5 rcadilv un<lerst«KMl. Harmony of 
interests in the animal kingdom in finally nniuired 
bv the attributes of the Deitv. 

By the universality of his IVovideneo, which would 
l)e limited were the king<loms of nature exeludtnl 
from internal harmony among themselves, and with 
their [livot, man. 

By his <listributive justice, which requires comi>cn- 
sation by harmonic development and relations during 
9* 
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the ages of unity, for the snbvereiye development 
and relations during the ages of incoherence. 

By his economy of means, which, in providing for 
the various attractions or instincts with which he has 
endowed his creatures, requires a social sphere in 
which the greatest happiness may be attained by in- 
terlocking their interests and multiplying the pas- 
sional life of each creature in its harmonic accords 
with that of other beings, and especially with man, 
the pivotal type and complement of all lower natures. 

By his unity of system, since otherwise there 
would be a law of harmony for human societies and 
a law of discord for inferior creatures. 

These considerations are further supported — 

By history and tradition which refer us to a period 
of peace and harmony in Eden, the Paradise of inno- 
cence and ignorance. 

By prophecy and aspiration, which in the purest 
and most highly developed souls, such as Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras and Shelley, and in the more specific 
prophecy of Isaiah and others, point to such an epoch 
in the future harmonies of innocence and wisdom, 
whose law has been brought to our sentiment by 
Christ and to our intellect by Fourier. 

By the law of the contact of extremes, binding 
prophecy with history, which requires identity of 
character in the first and last points of a series. Thus 
the series formed by the successive periods of incohe- 
rence, in their modulations through Savageism, Bar- 
barism, Palriarchalism and Civilization, required a 
last term difierent from these to correspond to the 
first term, Edenism. 

They are ferther supported by the law of progression, 
since Palaeontology reveals to us a period of animal 
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development on this planet, whose incoherence was 
more ferocious and gigantic in its character than that 
which now exists, the age of the megatherium and the 
Saurians, — crocodiles ^f ninety feet long,^ since 
which time, consequently, our harmonic adaptations 
with the animal kingdom must have greatly increas- 
ed, corresponding to the improvements which human 
society has made, and which point to future forms in 
which these harmonic relations shall be still further 
substituted for those of incoherence. They are sup- 
ported by anatomy, which shows us in the progressive 
developments of the Foetal brain, those temporary 
characters which are found permanently organized in 
the fish, the bird, and the mammal, and which, by 
their development into the co-operation of a unitary 
life in the full grown child, foretyj>e their natural ten- 
dency to harmonize in the progressive types of the 
animal creations corresjx^nding to them, and esi>eciftlly 
to harmonize with man, since they represent the dif- 
ferent parts and progressions of hLs nature, and he 
tyjies the whole of which they are developed frag- 
ments. 

The hunt of the ages of unity requires coincidence 
of interest between the hunter and tlie animal hunted, 
which we can understand when man, instead of being 
the tyrant and natural enemy of other creatures, cre- 
ates around him a sphere of beauty and delight, in 
whirh the Fimpler races of animals will share, but 
wliieh their own intelligence could not have effected. 

F<>urier has calculated the character of war in Har- 
mony, where the indu^ftrial annies will go forth on 
the gn»at campaigns of spherical interest, co-oj)oniting 
in l>encfilting their fellow-creatures: in carrying the 
reign of Love and Harmony among Barbarous and 
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Savage tribes, and converting tlie earth to a garden 
of beauty. The hunt then which, between- man and 
animals, corresponds to war between man and man, 
must undergo analogous changes, and in either caae^ 
as we have observed, the object must be effected by 
charm or attraction, the universal law in which the 
serial order is t>rganized. In the methods pursued, 
which before caused a league of oppressors, we have 
now a league of benevolence among the hunters. 
Besides the human accords of Ambition, Friendship, 
and Love, between the parties and sexes which share 
it, we have the mixed accords between the hunters 
and dogs, falcons, &c., or their harmonic antitypes 
employed in the hunt, and the material charm of bait 
must be rendered composite by the social charm of 
characteristic affinity on the two principles of simili- 
tude and contrast. In the first species of charm, lure 
creatures, of the same species tamed, may be em- 
ployed, as we now use decoy ducks and decoy ele- 
phants. The charm by contrast may operate by the 
harmonic relation between the antitypes of the dog, 
fiilcon, and others, and the creatures they pursue ; a 
relation precisely the reverse of the antipathies exist- 
ing during the ages of incoherence. 

For the fire-arm, which intimidates, wounds, or de- 
stroys, may perhaps be substituted among other 
things, musical calls corresponding to the nature and 
sympathies of the creature. We already observe the 
specific affinity between certain individuals and ani- 
mals. The following circumstance may give some 
idea of the mysterious sympathy by which animftlf^ 
may be charmed into submission. 

In 1830, a skilful Veterinary Surgeon, residing in 
Hudson, New- York, had under his care a stallion so 
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unmlj and vidons tliat he could be approached only 
by securing his halter over intervening bars. A boy 
three years old, was seen one day playing with him, 
pulling his tail and trying to climb up his legs, the 
animal remaining perfectly quiet The Surgeon took 
up the child and placed him in the manger, when the 
animal put his nostrils to his face, and kept smelling 
and snorting, with evident signs of delight lie was 
then led out of the stable with the boy on his back, 
and instead of leaping and throwing up his heels as 
usual, he remained perfectly still, refusing to move 
out of a walk so long as the boy was on him, and 
ptTmitting himself to be led by the halter by his 
oharmer. Tliis singular intimacy Listed two months, 
cca^iifig only when the horse was taken away by his 
owner. A strange gentleness sccmcJ to liavc entered 
his nature. 



SOLAR IIAUMONIES OF MAN. 

The varied sj>e<uc.s qualities and aromas of j)lant8 
an<l animalf^, furnish a natural Sun-dial, by which we 
drtot'l the varvin<r relations l>et\ve<'n the Karth Soil 
and the Solar ray, connected with the angles of inci- 
<lcnce and rcflcctii)n, at which the dilVcrcnt jH'>rtions 
of its «urfaco arc exposed. The mineral constitution 
of the dillerent parts of the earth will also modify 
the«o phenomena. The distinct elVect of the Solar ray 
ujK^n the human orjratiism, has l)cen nicely observed 
by l^aron Keichenbach on sensitive persons, *'l)yna- 
niics of Ma;.'netism :'* 

•* I amiliNl my-^'If cif the fin«t cloudli'M nky to pxiHrrimrnt in 
lliii flircction cm Mi?*« Miiix. I plm^rd th«» vin\ of a co|i(M*r wiro 
(•l«*\f>ii vaMa Ion;? in \wt hniiil, niul a^ u»u;i1 nllowcd her a little 
time to become aocuitomed to it. I then put the other longer end 
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out of the window into the San-shine. The effects of the eiystal- 
lie force immediately became perceptible, in a weak degree, but 
distinctly. I next connected with the wire a plate of copper, 
fdxteen square inches in extent, in the shade, allowed the patient 
to get used to the end of the wire, and put the plate in front of 
the window in the sun^s rays. Scarcely was this done when an 
unexpected cry of pleasure greeted me from the sick-bed. Im- 
mediately the rays fell upon the plate, a strong manifestation of 
the crystallic force made itself felt in the hand, by the known pe- 
culiar sensation of warmth, which then ascended through the arm 
to the head. But this well-known and not unexpected result 
was accompanied by a simultaneous sensation of cooling, and 
this BO strong and predominant, and with an experience of 
strengthening refreshment through all the limbs, that the patient 
declared herself greatly revived and cheered by it Heat and cold 
were felt together. 

98. In a modified experiment, with the view to attain the re- 
sults less complicated with the effect of heat^ I substituted a 
white cloth for the copper-plate. I first attended to the accus- 
toming in the shiide, and then carried the stiff wire with the linen 
cloth attached to it into the sunshine. The chamber was warm, 
the outer air was cool. Nevertheless, effects presented them- 
selves to the sensations of the patient as quickly, (though more 
weakly), as from the copper-plate ; a dull feeling of increasing 
crystsdlic force in the wire, then the peculiar cooling and reviving 
sensation : the latter, however, tolerably vivid. 

99. I varied this experiment by placing a wet cloth, instead of 
of a dry one, upon the copper-wire, which was held in tlic hand 
of the patient until she was used to it, and then placed in the 
Sun. The effect was accompanied by a disagreeable accessory 
sensation, like damp air would have produced upon her ; but the 
principal sensation, which is peculiar to the Sun — increasing heat 
in the wire, and the refreshing cold which presented itself and 
spread over her whole body — was manifested in the most vivid 
manner. 

• * ♦ 

103. But I was enabled to investigate this subject most minutely 
by means of Miss ReicheL The Sun^s rays not only produced 
the peculiar sensation of cold when a wire was connected with 
iron, copper, or zinc plate, tin-foil, lead-foil, strips of silver, gold 
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leaC Gcmum ailver, brass plate, &e., but also when linen, wool- 
len doth, cotton or silk stuff eonnected with it, were brought into 
the direct light of the Sun. Nay, every other substance, porce- 
Lin, glass, stone, wood, water, lamiM>il, alcohol, sulphur ; in short, 
everything I chose to select^ when connected with the wire which 
the giri took into her hand, in the shade, and moved into the 
Sun*s rays, produced in her that striking sensation of increasing 
cokU to which the sensitive sll unanimously and uniformly testi- 
fied, as much surprised at tlie apparent contradiction which lay 
therein, as I was myself: which, however, the sequel will very 
deariy solve. 

• « • 

The first thing curiosity led me to try was a gkus of water, f 
lei it stand five minutes in tlie Sun, and then directed the wait- 
ing woman, who possessed very little magnetic force, to give it 
to Miss Maix, witiiout informing her for what purpose it wsh : 
without having been aMkcd, she said that it was magnetized water, 
directly she had put it to her li|>!«. It produced the pt'cullnr, pei>- 
per-like burninif. well knuwii tu the Bcnsitive^ on her tongue, palate, 
thrtmt, down the otiophngUH to the Momach, at every point aroutu 
ing A|MinmcKJic Hyniptom^t. I allowed another gloMn of wator to 
htand twenty ininutoh in the Sun*K rays In^fore it was given to the 
patient ; thin time aliio by the weak hands of a girl, to avoid the 
Htronger etfcct of mine. Tliis was found um strongly magnetizetl 
MM v\rT one could l>e by the largo ninivlnyeretl n;agneL 

1(X>. It Wiis poHrtible that a more conrsideruble portion of the 
force might adhere to the glnnfl than wa.H contained in the water. 
Tf» tent this, and at the some time to obtain information of the 
internal condition of the water, whether (»r not it might bo houu*- 
«hat til the name rehition an a tul»e full of hteel-tiluign HtnndM to 
the mngfiet, I had the folurizetl water poured into another gUins, 
whk*h ^as tlieu given to the |»atieut. The ri'sult wom Ktmilar to 
lluit whk'h liad otlen l*een exi»erieneed with magnetized water by 
MiMi Sturmann and MiiM Nowotny — tluit the tmn^ferriHl water 
waft juAt OH magnetic (an it Ih ealletl) in the MS^ond glans as in the 
tir«t, and that couHcquently the complete roolution of all its 
ni<»lecuIeM hod little or not at all ui'Mlitii-^l the internal condition 
whii'h eunHtitutCH what in ealled magnetization. Kven an hour 
sft«*r, when the r^'nuiinder was drunk, the iHM:alU*d magnetiom 
liad not wholly diHoppcared, and though weaker llum at firwt, if 
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was still perceptibly charged. In this, as in all other ehanctov, 
tlie solarized water agreed most perfectly with that which had 
been impregnated by the magnet, crystals, or the human hand. 

108. I allowed Miss Reichel to become used to the feeling of 
ny hand, and then went out into the sunshine. After ten mi- 
outes had elapsed, daring which I had exposed myself on all 
sides to the Sun*s rays, I went back and gave her the same hand. 
She WAS much astonished at the rapid alteration in the great in- 
crease of force which she experienced in it, the cause of which 
was unknown to her. The sunshine had evidently impregnated 
me in exactly the same way as the magnet had charged (} 74) the 
body of a man, and in other experiments my own person. IGsa 
Maix had already previously informed me that she could not bear 
any one coming out of strong sunshine to approach her bed. Some 
time before, a party of friends had entered her room after a walk 
in powerful sunshine ; this had produced so much pain and unea- 
niness, that she could not sustain it, and had been obliged to beg 
her friends to leave her ; and this had been merely tlie action of 
the Sun, not the cooling, but that warming the hand-wire, } 97. 

109. Af\er I had given up the experiments with the Sun's rajrs 
on MiHs Maix, the girls of the neighborhood amused themselves 
with them. When I revisited her, they told me that the patient 
iuid found an iron key which they had laid in the sunshine, after 
a short interval, magnetic, and as strongly as a magnetic rod 
which they possessed. It did not attract iron, but Miss Maix do- 
clared that it acted upon her exactly like a magnet The key had 
therefore acquired a magnet-like charge from the Sun. It had not 
endured, but disappeared from the key after some time, as the 
crystal lie force does from bodies. 

1 10. This observation led the girls at once to further e'xperi- 
ments, with astonishing results. They took a horse-shoe magnet 
which had become weak, and instead of rubbing it to strengthen it, 
laid it in the sunshine, and they had the pleasure to see their ex- 
pectation fully confirmed. Tho horse-shoe becan>e so mueh 
strengthened and newly magnetically active upon the patient, that 
thereafter, whenever a magnet became weak, it was only neces- 
sary to lay it in the Sun to make it good ogain. This is a kind of 
confirmation of ZantedeschiV obsen-ations, 

ill . I now sought to complete these experiments, by a trial 
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with Mhm Reichcl, of the behnvior of crystals in the sunshiiie. 
The (mX appemvd that a rock crystal and a selenite had scarcely 
been eiposed to the rays of the Sun five minutes before the girl feU 
the peculiar nervous excitement from them greatly strengthened 

112. All these facts at once combine to afford the law: Tk§ 
force of ike Sun^ corresponding to the crystalUc force, &G., is 00- 
|M&2e of being accumuUUed in other bodies. And since they ae- 
qnirc this charge and retain it for some time, thetg possess a esr- 
tmn degree qf coercive power orer it. 

♦ ♦ • 

113. Substances of etery kind^ whether good, imperfect, or 

nonconductors of electricity, manifest^ witkoui exception^ the 
power of conducting ihU force if the Sun^s rays ; those which 
are continuous easily and rapidly ; others which are composed 
of diAtinct partH, like wouU*n and cotton stufiW. with more diffi- 
culty and more Hlowly. 

11 4. 1 paiM over the confirtDatory experiments, and, in order 
n<»t to dwell loiigiT on these comparison^ Im^^ten to the luminous 
pIienonuMui. It wan hen^ an o^pcTbl concern and a very nece»- 
hsry trinl, to exjiniine whether the force of the Sun was in the Aame 
way caphlo of endowing the objtH!ts with the power of emit- 
tinj; InininoTiH Hnmo in tho dark. The laws of phonphoroHcence 
are known, and ai'coniin^ to those, it w.is ini(msiiible to bring 
one of tiic bodicH u(>on which the Sun luul sliono at once into 
d.'U'km'jvi: we know from lIcinrkMi that in such a casi> a great 
(>ro|H>rti<»n of roIkI bmlicM arc luminou*«. The contrivoiUH} which 
I arr:m)(e<i for carr)'iiijj i*i\ experiments in jH»rfiH't darknciw, while 
the Sun i^honc was as foUoWH. In my Uiboratory a covere<l stair- 
rofte IcadM down to a l(»wer stor}', where my collei'tions and instm- 
mentrt are kept: I had the wiinlowii of thirt closiHl up: when i 
c1o*kh1 l>oUi doors I had fHTfect durknevi u|>on the staircase. 
Couimunication was eo^y with this and everything could be 
undenUood that wan KiH)ken both in it and in the adjacent 
rooniA on the two floorrt. Mi^ Reichel expn*A!H>d her willing- 
ncHH to allr»w herself to be r«tiut up here ; and 1 mention these 
mx'idtwirnl cireum^tiinee^ eH{KvbllT« U'cauMO a great number of 
ex^n'rimentM on li^ht were |H*rforme<i on this stairvase : these will 
all Im* mentioned in their phu.v,and bear n^fen^nce to the locality 
juMt de<<Tibixl. At the same time, this arrangement gave tiM 
t)est control to ensure the accuracy of the sensitive observer, whOy 
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shut up here, far nbove or below the room where the operafions 
were carried on, could never know what modifications the expert* 
ments underwent there ; she could only be aware of their effects, 
and simply state how and where she perceived them. Up staire, 
in the room, I hiid prepared several large sheets, half a square 
yard in extent, of copper, iron, and zinc, plates covered witli gold 
leaf, large pieces of lead foil, linen dipped in melted sulphur, &c. 
I connected these, one after another, with an iron wire, about one- 
twelfth of an inch thick, thirteen yards long, carried this through 
the key-hole of the door, which was stopped closely all around it, 
and down the stairs, where the obi^rver grasped it in her hand 
keeping the end of the wire turned upwards. After she had re- 
mained quiet in the dark long enough for her eyes to become ao* 
customed to it, I placed the objects above named, one after an- 
other, in the rays of the Sun. Before quite a minute had elapsed, 
a slender column of flame, from ten to twelve inches high, and 
only two-thirds of an inch thick, ascended before her eyes fipom 
the end of the wire. It was gradually attenuated upwards, almost 
like a knitting-needle at the end, and spread an agreeable cool- 
ness all around. When the air was disturbed by speaking, it 
flfckered backwards and forwards with it, as I have described of 
the flame of the magnetic needle. As the metal plates above 
were moved into the sunshine or into the shade, the flame in the 
darkness below rose and fell upon the wire, ah interval of half a 
minute or more always elapsing before the manifestation of the 
change. I substituted a human being for the metal plates, and 
placed the end of the wire in her left hand. It was my daughter. 
By her own force, while still standing in the shade, she produced 
a little flame on the wire, which diffused warmth around, in ac- 
cordance with facts already detailed. When she placed herself 
in the sunshine, the fliune on the end of the wire shortly rose to 
a height of nearly nine inches, and now diflfused a pleasant solar 
cooling As ofien as she removed out of the sunshine, the flame 
sank to its previous inconsiderable size, and again emitted heat 
I next brought some metal plates and other objects, by way of 
experiment, as rapidly as possible out of the Sun's rays into the 
darkness, before the eyes of the obser^'er. Without wishing to 
take account of the luminous flame which spread over them, Mnce 
this, though not produced, might be more or less influenced by 
phosphorescence, it is still to the purpose to mention here that 
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from the sharp angles of the pUtes» especially those toned ap- 
wardf issued tufts of flame in the manner of the magnet and crys- 
tals ; green and blue from copper, clear white from gold and 
silver, dull white from tin, dirty blue from lead, reddish white 
from zinc, white from a quicbdiver mirror, and blue with white 
points from a mass of crystals of sulphate of potass* Lastly, I 
brought a ghuw tube forty indiea long and two inches wide, out 
of the sunshine into the darkness ; it was enveloped on the upper 
hal(^ as held vertically, by fine white lambent flame, which passed 
at the upper end into a tube about three inches long, playing 
around the top. 

I applied alternately polarized light, which fell at an an^e of 
about 35® into the room through the window, and the direct rays 
of the Sun ; for which purpose was used a roomy balcony, to 
which there wum ready access from the work-room ; however, no 
distinction in the results could be perceived. All these experi- 
ments prove, that the farce Jl/nring on to matter^ mth the Sun* 8 
rayty f/rtiducet the $ame beautiful luminous jtKeiunnena as the cryu 
tallic ami itiher fmxts do, 

112. Tlicreforc, in every n'sjKvt related hero, the action of the 
Sun agrees viih thttse of crystals, thf magnet, and the human 
hand; and this, our fixfj star, must be received as the fourth 
ttnirce if crystallic ftrre. 

Since the SuirM niyH manifent tlie force in ()UOMtion, the pro- 
blem at oDce prefientM 'hm*\( — whether thlnfurx^e resides in all the 
rays of tlie colortHi M|K>etruui, only in une, or more or less in piir. 
ticuUr of thcui ! I nmde a prelUniimry ex^HTiment in thin direction 
on MisH Maix. I thn>\v the Rpeetrum n|H)n a wall with a glass 
prism, placed a copper wire in the (latient's hand, allowed her to 
become .'UieuMome<l to it, nnd tlien hotdin(^ it near the other end 
in my hand, movinl it nhiwly froni color to color across the spec- 
trum. She eoulil nut nee me, for we were Si*|Mirated by a folding 
Ki*ret*n. M.'my and repeated cxi»criments, both with her, and 
afieru'onlH wi:h neveral other Hen^itive {lersonn, led to the uniform 
re«ulti( ; violet blue, and blue were the princifNil M.*at of the solar 
ain^4*al>I«* iiiHuence, and of that reNlving coolness which diflimed 
itself throu;:hout the iMkiy of the patient ; conseijuently, that part 
of the sp«*i-trum in wliieh exiMH the least intentuty of liglit On 
the uthrr hrnMl. the crjstallir forve, Ap|tartMit warmth — nay, K»n'«i. 
tioi! of heatin*; of the wins althoufrh it was some six y»nls long. 
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increased continiially from the middle, from yellow to orange, so 
thfit it was most distinct and deep in the red. Here we find the 
maximum of the heating rays ; the true warmth of ^i^iich, how- 
ever, was far from being able to reach the patient These obs^r- 
ations support the statements of Morichini and Mrs. Somerville, 
and place new weight in the scale of the probalnlity of their 
assertions, which are as yet by no means universally received. 

117. Eku:h end cf the spectrum^ therefore, had its specifie strong* 
ly expressed influence upon the excitabilUy of the sensitive persons ; 
more minute and detailed examination of which will afi^rd inter- 
esting further concluBions, and the elucidation of which will form 
the subject of one of the succeeding treatises. 

Continuing these observations upon the lunar tvlj^ 
Reichenbach obtained analogous results, with this re- 
markable exception, that the sensations were of 
warmth instead of coolness, and in case of Miss 
Maix, the hand was attracted along the wire conduc- 
tor to a copper-plate lying in the moonlight. 

The results of the Chapter are thus summed up : 

RETROSPECT. 

a. The Sun's rays carry with them a power to affect sensitives 
which agrees perfectly with the force residing in crystals, the mag 
net, and the human hands. 

b. The greatest influence in reference to a force corresponding 
to that of crystals, is manifested in the outer borders of the red 
and violet-blue rays of the solar spectrum. 

c. The light of the moon possesses the force now under con- 
sideration in a strong degree. 

d. Ileat is a source of it 

e. It occurs with friction, and 

/.It appears as a result of the light of flame. 

And further on we find the following more general 
summary : 

RETROSPECT. 

a. Not only magnets, crystals, hands, chcmism, &c., but all solid 
and fluid matters witliont exception, produce sensation of cool- 
ness and tepid heat, equivalent to pleasure and inconvenienco. 
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A. Hm effaetive force, therefore, does not appertaiD to partieo* 
kr forms or especial qualities of matter, but it dwells in matter 
iD and bj itselt 

c Thill force not only manifosts itself in contact, but also at 
distances, — as from the Sun, moon, and stars ; so, also, from all 
matter. 

d. Substances arran|^ themselree in the order of the eleetro- 
ehemieal series. 

«. In this, the electro-positive substances stand on one side 
with potassium at their head, the electro-negative on the other, 
with oxygen in the furthest limit ; electro-positive metals occur 
among those giving warmth and producing unpleasant sensiw 
tions ; all meUlloidfs on tlie cooling, agreeable side. 

/. We find here conductibility, transferability, and luminosity, 
mith glo^i'ing vapor and flames. 

g. Finally, this force is one that extends over the entire uni- 
verse. 

k. Nomenclature: The word Od, odic, with inflexions and 
compositions. 

Ijct U.S now connect tliesc peculiar solar influences 
on the sensitive, with the ccjually obvious and more 
pt»neral eftect of Sunj^liine ujjon the skins and Ixxlies 
of those tropical nations who go habitually naked or 
?i«*arly so, like many African trilK\s and the natives 
of the West Indies and South Pacific Isle.^s a« fiwt 
di.«5<*overed. Tlie Cainanche Indians are now healtliy 
and robu.st, as the wild creatures of the forest, and 
their firm dark skins and flesh heal at once when 
woundcil. They may take little heed of our j)hysio- 
lM;/iraI law.s^ and know no other restraint than that 
of instinct, \)\V they live in the full solar daylij^ht^ 
ami this redeems them, and supplies to their instinets 
It** to their organs a force, sanity nn<l |>ower of .*«<*lf- 
ret-nvery, which we have lost in scrhiding iHirselves 
in houses, covering our bodies with clothes, and kin- 
dling the torches of intellect U[M>n tho ruins of in- 
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stinct. Finally, the whole of their relations with Sun, 
earth, air, water, plants, fish, beast and bird, are re- 
sumed in the fact, that they live at Home. 

The circuit of man's indigenous harmonies once 
broken, and the elements which sustained them de- 
stroyed ; as in civilization, which commences its sub- 
yersive work by destroying every native plant and 
animal that the axe, the plough, or the gun can 
reach ; the individual raan has no longer a home, but 
must range through the climates and races of the 
globe, to baffle the anguish of a broken destiny in 
continual change, excitement, and energetic struggle, 
which Tennyson has so finely drawn in his Ulysses : 

ULYSSES. 

It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among thene barren crags, 

Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel : I will drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoyed 

Greatly, have suffered greatly, Lolh with those 

That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 

Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea : I am become a name ; 

For always roaming wilh a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 

And manners, climutos, councils, governments, 

Myself not lejist, but honored of them all ; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met ; 

Yet all experience is an arch where through 

Gleams that unt ravelled world, whose margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unbnmlshed, not to shine in use ! 
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As tboa^ to breathe were life. Life piled on lift 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
little remains: but every boor ts saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 
For some three Suns to store and hoard myself 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star. 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thonght. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle •» 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labor, by alow prudence to make mOd 
A rugged people, and through soA degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless Lt he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, descent not to fail 
In offices of tcnderneHts and pay 
Meet adoration to my houKchold gods 
When I am gone. He works hi» work, I mine. 

Tliere lies* the port : the vcjisel puffs her sail : 
There gloom the dnrk hrooii seas. My mariners, 
SouU that luive totliHl, and wrought, and thought with 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thun<ler and the suuMhine, and opposed 
FrtM' heortM, free foreheads — you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil ; 
Deiith clo.Hi>H all : but Hometliing ere the end. 
Home work of noble note, may yet be done. 
Not uTiUvr)niinj; men that Mrove with Gods. 
The lijjhtH lK«jin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wnncH : the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Munnft round with many voices. Come, my friendsi 
*T is not too late to Keek a newer world. 
Push off, and Mttin;^ well in order, smite 
Tlie hounding furrows ; ft>r my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the Sunset, and the baths 
Of all the wcMtern ntArA, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash na downx 
It may bs we ahall tooeh the Happy Isle% 
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And 8M the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much alndes; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we afe, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts. 
Made weak hy time and fiite, hut stroi^ in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

The indigenous races, who are still really at Home^ 
in a sense no civilizee can be, possess some characters 
with spherical affinities, which give them a home 
throughout the zone, or even beyond, by their 
stronger and wider range of assimilation (see the 
sketch of Mamoo in Melville's Typee). — The Yan- 
kee is a very powerful subversive creature of this 
sort. He makes himself every where at home after 
his fashion, though it is a very ill fashion, greedy and 
destructive, with little sense of harmony, expelling 
nature to make room for puritanic hypocrisy and 
the exploitations of trade, and as deficient in the pas- 
sional elements of friendship and love, as it is potent 
in those of ambition and cabalism. For the civilized 
chronic invalid — as there exists no longer an}'' true 
home, the only chance of recovery lies in travel. K 
the zone be well selected, the long-locked springs of 
life which feebly trickle in our frost-bound climes, 
respond in free gushes to the melting passionate aro- 
mas of the South, and every changeful grace on the 
features of tlie fair Earth, wakes a slumbering energy 
in tlic soul of her destined harmonist 

We cannot speak of the Solar harmonies of man 
without blending at every step the planetary elemen- 
tary vo^otivblc, animal and human, any more than we 
can have true religion without loving our tellow-crea- 
turi*H; bcoause the Sun is the pivot or focus of move- 
ment for all plantetary and terrestrial relations, and 
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iht representatiye in the finite Kmits of this Solar 
System, of those properties which in their infinitude 
we ascribe to God. 

Here then is the point at which we should speak 
of the inflitences of relijum on healthy influences so 
potent that every phy^cian may have observed how 
much better is the chance of life or of recovery from 
chronic diseases in one whose heart and faith are se 
renely fixed. This sunshine of the soul, by which 
Christ has so richly repaid for their trials and cru- 
cifixions in the cause of social harmony, those who 
sincerely cherish and cultivate the spirit and prin- 
ciples of his life, is an interior proof to be added 
to those exceedingly curious coincidences which 
I have compiled in that section of the " Solar Ray," 
entitled ** The Zend Avesta and Solar Keligions,^ 
where Christ is examined as the Solar Man ; a i><>- 
sition which at once renders perfectly natural those 
miracles which announced the entire sympathy and 
consonance of the physical and organic as well as 
of the spiritual world, with his will, in the subsidence 
of the storm (elementary movement), the conversion 
of water into wine, the multiplication of loaves and 
fi.4he«, (organic movement), the cure of diseases, and 
resuscitation of the dead (vital movement), and the 
eleaiwing of the soul from sin, (rtj)iritual movement). 

Analogous phenomena occur daily and annually 
under the pure virtue of the sunlx^anjs, without our 
thinking strange of them. The Sun as He rises and 
waxes in strength, dissipate.^ the 8t<^rms an<l restores 
calm to nature, or calls the winds attain from their 
chamlx»rs; converts into grapi^s and wine the rain- 
water which i>ercolates thn>ugh soil and rock, multi- 
plies the ears of the harvest from every aood that is 
10 
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Bown ; hatches the eggs of the fish and the turtle, or 
forms the young vivipara within the womb ; infuses 
fresh life into every worn and wasted frame, and re- 
stores the dead to life each Spring in the vernal resur- 
rection, for even the rose as it drops its leaves and 
petals under the snow, may say in the sweet voice of 
Harriet Winslow — 

** I kiiow though I am gone 
The rose wilTwtill live on. 
The soul, the beauty I now body forth 
Immortal aud divine, 
la otlier forms than mine 
Will still add glory to the glorioos earth." 

I 

And man, in whose more complex organism glow 
the same solar fires, may well adopt the fragrant pro- 
phecy which the rose exhales with her last sigh, and 
trust in faith and hope to the kind bosom of our mo- 
ther earth, the loved ones whom she shall soon re- 
store to infant life, reorganized by a solar alchemy, 
which no chemist has recovered from the fabulous 
caldron of Medea — 

« Ah ! Gentle death, that lulls to rest 
The aged liead with sorrows white, 
Life lies an infant on thy breast 
Its day crowned with thy night" 

Oeorge CurtU* 

The influences of the Solar Ray on human thought 
and action, are only less appreciable than those upon 
the growth of a melon vine, because it affects the 
former through so many media of external relations, 
besides its direct action. Yet the direct influence of 
the Sunshine on my thoughts, feelings and actions as 
a source of inspiration, a harmonist and a curative, 
is as familiar a subject of consciousness as the reno- 
vation of my strength by the/oc?d which the Sun has 
equally prepared for me, and which is a mediate or 
indirect effect of Sunshine. 
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INVOCATION TO THE SUN.* 
Heart of the world, eye of Nature — living image 
of Deity I Glow with thy fires within me ; illume 
me with thy light I Teach me the order in which 
thou dost develop matter, when thou impartcst its 
colors, its forms, its movements, its life I Were the 
dark and frozen planets stationary in the midst of 
space and of silence? If some distant light escaping 
from the stars permitted them to be seen buried 
amid the darkness and the snow, like vast tombs co- 
vered with dim night-crape, and pale sere cloths of 
death ; — if a frightful avalanche slid from their shape- 
less summits into profound abysses, vainly did the 
echoes repeat their lugubrious sounds from afar I Was 
there no eye to see them, nor no ear to hear them ; 
were they like ice-bound ships, surprised by winter 
amid polar oceans, whose history no sailor has sur- 
vived to tell ? 

But thou Sun, shone forth. The earth, drawn by 
thy rays, approaches thee; the orient sparkled with 
the Hres of the dawn, her atmosphere was illumined, 
her trade winds blew, her ices melted, her sides were 
Iiglitone<l, her waters circulated, and turning ujK>n 
herself she rounded into a ^It^be. Soon she inclined 
by turns toward thee her jK)le8 surcharged with ice, 
and revolving around thy disk presented successively 
towards thee her green Hushing hemispheres. 

From her movement of n>tation rcsultctl day and 
night, from the alternate di]>ping of her i)olcs, sum- 
mer and winter, and fnnn her revolution round thee 
years and ages. 

The planets, her sisters, took like her thoir place 
around thee. The most distant were accompanied by 
* VicU BcnMidiu De St Pierre : MviDoiiiMi d« U NiUurt. 
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reverberators; the earth by a mooiii Jupiter and 
Herschel with many satellites, and Satom joined to 
his a double ring. Thej all formed aroond thee a 
choir (like workmen around their elected chief,) like 
children around a &ther, like brides encircled by their 
children around their lover, illuming their day by thy 
rays, their night by thy reflections. The waters of 
the earth liquidated and fecundated by thy firee, iVir- 
rowed its circumference. Ocean dug deep basons 
around which rose the Alps, the CJordilleras, and all 
the great chains of high mountains surmounted with 
snows. Rivers descended roaring, and traversing vast 
plains, bore to ocean the tribute of their waters which 
they owed to its evaporations. On their way they 
excavated undulating valleys and rounded the hill 
sides by their waves. The naked continents, their 
seas and islands, swam in thy light, and soon their 
dark rocks were garlanded with mosses and their val- 
leys with lierbage. Orchards crowned the hills and 
forests stood upon the mountain sides. Algae and 
fuci floated over the rocks at the sport of the waves. 
Every plant bore its seed, its grain, or its fruit. The 
earth like a nursing mother opened her breasts to all, 
and soon children endowed with the life of sensation, 
were hatched or born in numbers from her womb un- 
der thy rays. 

Clouds of birds winged the air, legions of fishes 
swam in the waters, immense herds of quadrupeds 
marched over the earth. Each of thy luminous and 
fugitive sheaves of rays traversed a circle of her cir- 
cumference and fecundated all its sites, every site 
nourished many plants, and each plant spread a table 
for animal guests and orators. The massive bull and 
bison grazed the prairies, lay down on their soft 
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grasses, and made the valleys resound with their low- 
ings. The bird, painted like a iBower, swayed on the 
topmost branches of the trees, pecking out their seeds 
and nestling amid their foliage, sang forth its grati- 
tude. The tumults of joy and the sweet cooings of 
love were upborne from the deserts : The heavy ele- 
phant, panting with desire, pursued his female even 
into the burning sands of Africa : The black whales 
bounded with delight amid the floating ices of the 
poles, cctacea sprang to life where vegetation expir- 
ed, and their colossal lives kindled with the fires of 
love amid the regions of death. 

O Sun ! Is it from thee that have issued so many 
attractions, colors, fonns, motions, passions, so differ- 
ent in each, and whose whole foreshadows harmony? 
Is it into thy sphere that they return again? Art thou 
Creator of these varied worlds which turn around 
thee, wliich thou movest and warmest ? 

And art thou in turn but one of innumerable sftars, 
like those which night discovers; one of those celes- 
tial Ixnngs to wliieh the God of the Universe has im- 
partial a few of his treasures? Ah! if to man is 
allotted to rule this earth on which thou shinest, — 
hearken to niv desire. I a^'k not tliat thou shouldcst 
o|>en to me as to Ilersehel, thy undulating atmos- 
ph«Te, to disc'losc to me thy mountains and thy val- 
leys; but let me follow thy fugitive traws in the vital 
jK>wer, iKTUiit my soul to reanimate it«elf in thcw as 
a bu<l of immortality. I/Ct it bathe and plunge itself 
in thy spiritual rays, as the earth-bom insect dries 
in thy lK»ams itA rainl)ow-c<>lon'd wings! May my 
.<5.>ul thus shako off all the arixieties of this death which 
we call life, until it rises through the immense ocean 
of thy light, and is reunited with thy happy people. 
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SOCIAL HARMONIES. 

To conclude a book on Passional Hygiene, without 
special investigation of the four cardinal or social 
passions — Friendship, Ambition, Love and Parentism, 
in their influence on health, seems indeed a woeful 
omission. Having, however, treated of these pas- 
sional effects in other special works, I here limit my- 
self to observe, that all struggle for elevation and 
acquisition, with the corresponding activity of lungs 
and liver, belongs to Ambition, to the atmosphere, and 
the Sun, and develops the muscular and intellectual 
organs, with the parts of the body superior in alti- 
tude. Biding, rowing, wrestling and hunting are its 
principal exercises, with productive labors in general. 

All that that belongs to assimilation, communion 
and sociality, pivots on the passion of Friendship and 
the digestive viscera ; harmonizes with the aroma of 
the Earth, and with the expansion or latitude of the 
organism : it is active in labor, passive at the feast. 

All that relates to the union of the sexes belongs 
to Love and the gcnesic functions ; is specially coin- 
cident with the influences of the moon, with the ac- 
cumulation of zoosperms, and the periodical matu- 
ration of ova; manifests the contrasted powers of 
electricity and poles of magnetism ; and belongs to 
the sphere of aromas. 

All that treats of the parental and filial tie, as well 
as the relations subordinate to these in the harmonies of 
contrasted ages and the ties of blood, belongs to fami- 
lism, and corresponds to the utero mammary func- 
tions of woman, and to the sphere of parental provi- 
dence and filial reverence. 
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Having diacoflsed the health conditions of friend- 
8hi[> and ambition, incidentally, in treating of the or- 
ganization of labor and passional equilibria — ^which 
inay be published in due course ; reserving Love for 
the volumes entitled, " Love vs. Marriage,'' and ^* Pa- 
reutism,^ for the work on ^* Practical Education ;'* it is 
uuQOcessary to compromise the popularity of this book 
by contests with the political economists in the arena 
of the major passions, Friendship and Ambition, on 
the theme of organizing labor and production ; or by 
* declaring war against the moralists in regard to love 
and parental discipline. It is unfortunate that the 
laws of nature happened to be arranged before the 
invention of civilized, barbarous or other moralities ; 
otherwise more deference would doubtless have been 
shown to the opinions of philosophers and moralists, 
and they would not have been obliged to require of 
us the immolation of health in the conformity to their 
proprieties: in resinxit to marriage, for example; 
whose personal adaptations are subordinated to ques- 
tions of property and family i)olicy, while nature 
brutally and inijterioudy requires ils the sine (|ua non 
of integral health, intimate ail'ections between the 
contrasted sexes, from quite an early age; in the ab- 
sence of which, either and both sutler anguish of !h>u1 
and body, becoming morbitl and fantastic in ascetism, 
or reacting into t*inq>lo destructive lic(*ntiousnes8, 
which renews plausible pretexts for the tyranny of 
false morals. 

Most of the animals each S])ring become perfect 
})artisional electrosco{.ies of the year in the excitement 
of the male and receptivity of the fenmle : man pos- 
sesses greater powers of resistance to nature, and the 
periods of greatest aptitude for love in the human 
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sexes, though most decided in the Spring, coincident 
Avith the flood tides, are distributed throughout the 
year iu catenation with certain phases of the moon^s 
orbit, recurring in primary segments of months, sub- 
divided in quarternary lesser phases; and as it is 
woman in whom these phenomena are most distinctly 
organized, as a sequence of the catamenia, so in a true 
state of society, it is she who will choose and make 
known her preferences fearlessly in their appointed 
seasons. 

Between the two sexes generally, a distinction ob- 
tains which docs not exactly coincide with the poet's 
maxim — that love, while but an accident in the life 
of man, is woman's whole existence. — ^Love is in 
reality equally and absolutely essential to the life of 
either sex, which, without it, degenerate into mon- 
strosities, but while it remains the prominent element 
ill man's life, it is in woman often almost absorbed 
by the passion of maternity. 

For the enjoyment of health, and still more, for the 
cure of chronic diseases, especially those which 
chiefly affect the nervous system, it is indispensable 
to make a passional analysis of the case before us, to 
discover the dominant passion or passions, or to speak 
more exactly, the pasi?ional dominants of the charac- 
ter, and then to attain or procure for tbem, at least a 
minimum of their corresponding activity and satisfac- 
tions. This passional dominant, whether it be Love, 
or Maternity, or Friendship, or Ambition, or Music, 
or any other art, is the key to the normal and also to 
the morbid developments and phenomena of the indi- 
vidual, and every character has its own kc}', as we 
soon find when we lay aside the generalizing charla- 
tanism of the medical profession, and honestly face 
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the problems of cure. In a purely professional point 
of view, honor and good faith require of physicians 
to form and urge upon their wealthy patients and 
friends, the formation of Cure Houses, in the plea- 
santcst and healthiest sites of our country, as well as 
of societies in our midst, where, in addition to the 
natural harmonies adverted to in foregoing sections 
of this work, a social providence might be created in 
adaptation to the passional indications of cure ; which 
by its manifest uses and the integrity of its sup{)ort- 
ers, should supersede the censorship of blind and de- 
cayed customs. 

If the analysis of disca.se reveals its connection with 
compression, or perversion of a certain passion, viz., 
Ix)vc, we must not cxiKHit to cure this by allopathic 
diversions in the scale of a difl'erent piussion, wc can 
thus only palliate at bast ; and here let us remark the 
distinction Iwtween physiological and pathologieal 
treatment. In the healthy subject, the ner\'e-spirit 
circulating freely in the channels of each of the jmis- 
sions of the soul, and their corresj>onding 8j)heres of 
the orpmism, (Si»e ** Human Trinity,'") we may, by 
creating motives of action and H<)ura\s of enjoyment 
in one j>a.ssionul sphen*, long and ellectually though 
not indefinitely, divert from another, and keep the 
latter dormant; but after passional congestion has 
occurred, when inllammation has suj)ervened, or ex- 
travasation, whether sanguine, scrou.*<, or lymphatic 
cxb't, then the circulation is no longer free, and the 
trouble cannot l)c eftecluallv diverteiL but must be 
met and conquered on its own pn>und, by a combi- 
nation of hygienic and of morbific homceopathy, — 
namely, — the normal satisfaction of the passional 
dominant, whoae obstruction has been a cauao of 

10* 
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ease, at the same time that the animal, vegetable and 
mineral countertypes of the disease are presented, so 
as to satisfy this inversely, while the soxd and body 
are satisfied directly. It is the simplism of medicine 
in confining itself to the inverse procedure which 
limits its curative powers. 

Disorders of the minor passional sphere (Love and 
Maternity), may be suspended by the supervention of 
disorders in the major (Friendship and Ambition) 
and vice versa. Fevers, Bheimiatisms, for instance, 
while they last, actively compromise the circulation 
and muscles, (sphere of individual movement) and 
the digestion and assimilation ; in short, the whole 
sphere of Friendship and Ambition, while their only 
eflFect on the minor passional sphere of Love and 
Maternity, is to suspend or passively compromise 
these functions. 

On the other hand, diseases peculiar to the 
minor sphere, which are for the most part chronic 
and peculiarly deteriorating, render the organism less 
liable to acute inflammations, fevers, &c., which be- 
long to the major sphere, and, in a few cases, violent 
diseases of the major sphere have been critically ter- 
minated by irritations of the minor. 

I cannot explain myself in details without deviat- 
ing too far from the scope of this work ; suffice it to 
recognize the same correlation of the diseased states 
of the major sphere with those of the minor, and vice 
versa, as we observe between the healthy phenomena 
of the two spheres respectively ; while the hygienic 
laws and conditions of one sphere cannot be success- 
fully employed to rectify the pathologic states of the 
other sphere. 
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PARADISE OR EDEN. 

The doctrines and oeremonial observanoeB of the 
chief ancient and modem religions, are traced to their 
origin in the Magian, and their mysteries explained 
as symbols of the natural year and its phenomena on 
earth and among the stars, in the correspondence of 
human with planetary movement 

Ormusd, Divine good and luminous principle, tells 
Zoroaster that he has given to man a place of de- 
lights and abundance : " If I had not given this place 
of delight, no being could have given it. This place 
is Eiren Vedio, which at the beginning was mora 
beautiful than the entire world which exists by my 
power. 

I, Ormnsd, the good principle, acted first, and af- 
terwards Pctiare, the evil principle. This Petiare 
Ahriman, full of death, made in the river the great 
adder. Mother of Winter, given by the Dew, or bad 
principle. 

The Winter spread the cold into the water, into the 
earth, into the trees. 

The Winter was extremely rude towards the mid- 
dle part It is only after the' Winter that goods re- 
vive in abundance, Z. A. Vol. i., p. 261. 

Kvil, introduced by the serpent, thus corresponds 
wi h the tcnii>orary diiiastcrs of winter, which arrests 
vegetation, and devastates the terrestrial scene where 
the Deity had j)laced man. 

With the Star Ser|)ent is often united the Wolf 
Constellation, placed south of the Balance, as the Ser- 
pent is to the north. ** When Ahriman runs over 
the earth, when he who takes the form of the adder, 
runs over the eartli, when he who takes the form of 
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the wolf runs over the earth, and the violent north 

wind blasts." 

The Scandinavian cosmogony always unites the 
wolf Fleuris to the famous serpent, his brother, who 
ravages the world. 

In the Greek fables, Lycaon is changed into a wolf 
at the end of the golden age, and when Astrsea, the 
Virgin, of our constellations, ascends the heavens. 

Another fable records the famous serpent over 
which the Sun, or Angel of the Sun, Apollo, the 
Mithra of the Magians, triumphed. 

The same serpent placed in the north (at the pole), 
guards the apples of the Hesperides. The apple ri- 
pens in the Autumn under the sign of the serpent. 

Chardin, on the Persian sphere, remarks that their 
constellations are nearlv the same as those of Euro- 
pean nomenclature, except that the Boreal constella- 
tions, Bootes and the Serpent, are called Ava, the 
great and the small, which corresponds to Eve, mo- 
ther of the human race. 

This serpent is also the famous Esculapius with the 
snake-wreathed rod, the God whose children had tem- 
ples in the city of Eve, in Argolis. 

A rabbinical traditiom confirms the relation of Eve 
with the celestial Serpent, which rises with the Ba- 
lance, and with that part of the heavens in our ho- 
rizon. 

On the northern side of the Serpent is the constel- 
lation of Hercules Ingeniculus, where the sphere of 
the Arabs painted a camel. 

From this union resulted a symbol composed of the 
attributes of the Camel and the Serpent. Such is, 
according to the tradition, the form of the serpent 
which seduced Eve. They relate, says Maimonides, 
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that tbo serpent which seduced Eve had the form of 
a camel, on which was mounted Samael, a name given 
to the Devil, or chief of the genii of darkness. They 
say that God seeing Samael coming to deceive Eve 
mounted on his camelomorphic serpent, could not 
help laughing at the cavalier and his steed. The po- 
sition of these constellations is such, that the serpent 
rises at the extremity of the sign of the Balance, or 
the woman wearing the Balance, our constellation of 
the Virgin, oi the Astra^a of the Greeks. 

The reign of evil commences in the Autumn 
montlis, under the sign of the Balance, when the ap- 
]>lc n})eus and is gathered. 

The Apocalypse, cIl xii., tells us how there ap 
]>care(l in heaven a woman with child, and a great 
red dragon, which wius that Old Sorjxjnt called the 
Devil and Satan, which deceived the whole world, 
and how warring with the stars and the angels ho 
wiih «)verconie by the b!oud uf the lianil>, and was cast 
down into earth, wliere he j)orsecutes the woman 
who brought forth the man duld. The Lamb is the 
h\\n\ Aries under which the Sun begins to repair the 
natural world. 

The tree of GixhI and Kvil m an allegory on time. 
Considennl in the world of light, in the eeletitial gar- 
den of which the Lamb opeiu) the dix»r, it is simply 
c;dU*d the Tree of i^ife, and siguilios time eternally 
happy. 

'I'lius it is represented in the Xew Jeru.salcni, whose 
first fratc is that of the I^antb. 

From the throne of the Limb Hows a great river, 
the ZtHliac in which Time circulates. On its banks 
is jilanlcd the tree of life, bearing twelve fruits, and 
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giving its fruit each month. The leaves of this ti 
are for the healing of the nations. 

Then there will be no more curse, but the thron 
of God and the Lamb shall be there. Such will bi 
the state of man and nature, at the resurrection pre* 
figured by the natural and annual resurrection, when 
the Sun renews the face of the world, and the soul d 
friendship, quickened by his vernal rays, shall attain 
the abode of Ormusd, or the sanctuary of God, (with 
its aurole of seven rays, corresponding to the seven 
spiritual passions). The Rabbins use the term Bara, 
renewal, when they speak of creation. On earth it is 
different The tree of life here below, where man 
experiences the mixture of good and evil, or tree sym- 
bolical of Time, bears fruits which give the knowledge 
of good and evil; dividing its duration, like the 
famous world egg of Zoroaster, into twelve prefec- 
tures, of which six arc to the good spirit and six to 
the evil one. 

In the monument of Mithra, soon to be explained, 
the tree beginning to grow is placed near the sign 
of the Lamb, Earn, or Bull, and attached to it a 
lighted torch. 

Tl)e tree bearing the fruits of Autumn is placed 
near the sign of the Scorpion, which brings back the 
reign of evil, and destroys the fertilizing action of 
the Bull. Our Genesis does not mention the twelve 
fruits each year, but it is preserved in the Evangel 
of Eve, quoted by St. Epiphany. The first tree of 
life was placed near the throne of the Lamb, equinoc- 
tial sign of Aries, which opens the Spring. 

There was the true gate of Paradise, to which man 
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must return to recover his first felicity, whicli the 
serpent and the fruits of Autumn had terminated. 

At this gate Qod places a winged genius armed 
with a sword, called in Qenesis cherub ; he watched 
to forbid entrance until the Bodeemer has caused 
men to regain it This winged genius, armed with a 
sword, is still in the sphere in the same attitude, near 
the equinoctial gate of the Lamb, which he opens at 
his rising at the beginning of the empire of good and 
light, opposite the serpent, who stands in the same 
sphere at the gate of Autumn, at the beginning of the 
periodical empire of evil and darkness over nature. 
This genius is Perseus, famous in Persian allegories, 
and whose Arabian name Chelub, signifies dog and 
guaniian. 

The Persian sphere designates him among the signs 
which rise with the Pleiads near the extremities of 
the Ram and the beginning of the Bull, and he is 
mentioned as a warrior armed with a sword. 

It in not until man ha.s eaten of the tree of gi^)d 
and evil, that Gcxl takes measures to prevent him 
from eating of the tree of life lest he should live for 
ever. 

This had not at first been forbidden to him, cre- 
ates! happy and immortal. It is the redeeming Lamb 
who will cause him to taste its fruits at his restoration 
fnim the empire of darkness to that of light. 

Here two allegories seem to be combined, a phy- 
?ical with a moral — One of man subjected to the 
action of goo<i and evil, and reunited at the resurrro- 
lion with the light principle, whence his soul has 
emanated, and which he must re-enter thn>ugh the 
gate of the Lamb, or at the triumph of Ormustt 
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This is in perfect accordance with the mysteries of 
Mithra, and those of Apollo, where the metaphysical 
theory is based on the physical. 

In the Boundehesch, p. 400, Ormusd, says of him- 
self that he created the productions of the world in 
865 days, and that the six Gahanbars are thus en- 
closed within the year. 

And elsewhere, under the millesimal and duode- 
cimal signs of the months, it is said, that Time has 
established Ormusd king, limited during the period 
of 12,000 years. 

Here the action of the Sun is considered in its to- 
tality, without distinction of his greater and lesser 
influence, or of the good and evil periods. 

The Tuscan cosmogony conciliates or mediates be- 
tween the 12,000 and the 365 of the Persian, and the 
term six of the Jewish cosmogony. There it is said, 
that the great demiourgos or architect of the universe, 
has employed and consecrated 12,000 years to the 
works which lie has produced, and has divided them 
in twelve times, distributed in the twelve houses of 
the Sun, or twelve signs of the Zodiac, In the first 
thousand he made the heavens and the earth. In the 
second, the firmament. In the third, the sea and the 
waters which flow into it. In the fourth, the two 
great torches of nature, the Sun and Moon. In the 
fifth, the soul of birds and reptiles, and quadrupeds ; 
animals living in the air, the earth, and the waters. 
In the sixth, Man. 

This is essentially the same with the order recorded 
m the Jewish Genesis,— only the creation of quadru- 
peds and terrestrial reptiles are there referred to the 
sixth day or period, in common with that of man. 

It appears that the human race were to exist dur- 
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ing the other six thousand years, so that the coDsum- 
inatioii of the whole should be enclosed in 12,000. 
See "Zend Avesta, and Solar Religions," second 
Section of " Solar Ray," chapter on Cosmogony ; also 
Dupuis : "Origine de tous les cultes." 

The gentle, harmonious and happy races of the 
West Indies, the South Pacific, and other climes, in 
which the earth, holding time and space as equations 
of each other, has presented to us on different por- 
tions of her surface, living types of her historical 
past ; have all been discovered in climates favored 
like the ancient Eden. The author of the Persian 
Genesis places this garden of delights in the Iran, a 
truly delicious country. IIo calls it Ereii, corrupted 
into Kden the more easily, as the D. k R. are two 
characters very nearly alike. T 1^ and "]" R in the 
Persian orthograj )hy . Strabo thus speaks of this 
country, and of those ncur tlu; Caspian Sea: 

** The earth in these haj>py clinuites produces al- 
nuKst without culture. 

(iniins falling from the cars, resow the fields of 
themselves. Honey (lows from tlie hollows of the 
trees, where swarms of bees are collecte<l. The farmer 
scarcely ne<»ds ojKjn the furrow with his plough. 

Many rivers ciirrv fertility over the plains which 
thev water. The vines do not need each season to bo 
trained and j)runcd. Plantings l>ear the second year. 
The fortunate inhabitants have simple and innocent 
eust<»ms, an<l enjoy j>eacefully the benelits of nature, 
wlmse favoriti\s thev are.** 

T\ni four rivers of Paradise seem to be the Tigris, 
Kuphmtes, Phasis, and either the Cyrus or Araxes. 

It w;is to the north of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
near their source in the province of Iran, that Zoro- 
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aster places the abodes of bliss ; and Ormnsd esta* 
Wished the dwelling of the first man. 

In the primeval development of animal life on this 
planet, before it became sufficiently refined for htuuan 
life, we find in the Megatheria, the Saorians, &c., im- 
mense sentient masses, chiefly remarkable for their 
destructive powers, which necessitated habits of iso- 
lation ; and for a thickness of skin precluding the finer 
exercises of the sense of touch, and announcing adap- 
tation to a rude external sphere. 

Appetite, the organic or assimilative passion, seems 
to have reigned then supreme ; the chief expression 
which the Love principle, struggling to incarnate it- 
self in matter, had attained. 

As greater refinement in the products of the earth, 
in the atniosi^here, in the magnetic currents of the 
earth^s nervous system, admit the development of 
higher beings ; creatures, the formula of whose life 
is always aspiration to their creative source through 
mutual relations, began to find in the wealth of sen- 
sation and afiection, nobler and sweeter forms of com- 
munion than that of the belly, which violates the 
etiquette of life by sacrificing one creature to the 
gratification of another. We have now Man upon 
the earth, and the Eden creation ; and we remark 
distinctly in the first chapter of Genesis, as well as in 
the Magian traditions, the exclusion of the former 
destructive tendencies. It was meet that on the birth 
of her royal child, the earth should enjoy a jubilee, a 
suspension of strife and of bloodshed, and that the 
serene angelic infancy of that human blossom, whose 
chalice enclosed, and whose aroma foretyped, its 
young fruit ; the passional harmonies of our future 
destiny; should be reflected by all nature, and mir- 
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Tored back from all that lived and loved, upon the 
young humanity, as it slept or sported upon its mo- 
therms breast Then is the law of a new and bloodless 
communion given. 

" And God said, behold I have given you every 
herb bearing seed which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree in which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat 

" And to every boost of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth wherein there is life, I have given 
every green herb for meat, and it was so. 

" And God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very gcxKl." 

Edcu anticii>ate(l Harniony, as a key note occur- 
ring in the comnioncernont of the series of human so* 
cietit^ u|K)n the earth, whicli denoted the general 
character ultimately to prevail. Teething corcsj)onds 
in the individual eliiUI, to that painful development 
in the young race, of industry ; which prepares the 
nouri-shmont t»f society, the material luxuries for its 
passional assimilation and distribution, us the teeth 
prepan* the material for organic assimilation and dis- 
tribution fur the individual Ixxly. Ik>tli arc )iainful 
peri<Hls of transition. " The steam engine, the printing 
prcs.««, gim cotton, the magnetic telegraph, an» scmio 
ot' the teeth with which man chews nature.'' Xo one 
ran estimate the lalK>r and suflering which have at* 
tended their development. The teeth otx^asion dis- 
cord in the organic life of the child; the deveh>pment 
<if the arts and industrv, di.<conl in the social life of 
humanity. The fretfulncss of this child humanity is 
attcnde<l with unpleasant results for its companions, 
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its animal pla}anates or workfellows, for instanoei 
which it kills and eats. 

Before this teething, the sportive joyousness of its 
serene vitality foretyped the coincidence of destiny 
with attraction ; the success of the matured man ; as 
the Adam of Eden, that of humanity. It soon passed. 
The flower falls and leaves the sour and imperfect 
fruit, — the flush and the fragrance of that flower of 
love departed with the infiantile fulness of a life cra- 
dled in earth's abundance : the free outgushing of affec- 
tion in the Primeval Society, shrank before the frost 
and the north wind of poverty, marring the Spring, 
and left the human fruit slowly to grow under the 
law of a sterner development. 

We ought to understand that our lives are only in- 
dividualizations, partial and limited expressions of the 
integral earth life, just as our bodies are parcels or 
fragments of the body of the planet. We hold our 
lives from hour to hour, from instant to instant, in 
virtue of our relations with the earth life, and with 
the Sun life or Solar ray acting through the earth, 
by food, air, heat, light, electricity, which at once sup- 
ply to us the external conditions of existence, and 
the internal powers by which we assimilate them. 
Apart from these material and dynamic elements, 
man is nothing ; he cannot even be conceived of, all 
that he has, and all that he is, is only a specific form 
and manifestation of these materials and forces which 
which are common to all nature, and for whose origin 
we must remount, first to the Sun, and afterwards to 
the infinite God, who inspires our life through the 
Sun, as the Sun does through the earth. When we 
are most strongly insisting on our individuality, it is 
only the earth that speaks and acts in us in tliat tone 
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and manner. Every organism to be sare, is like the 
earth, pivoted more or less truly on its own axis ; 
and as each sees and feels the Sun, and stars and 
planets by himself, so has each individual soul the 
])08sible consciousness of the presence of Crod. We 
have been so well related to nature, that her order re- 
flected within us, gives us a certain self-sufQcingness 
and notion of free-will, but the earth life is a tide, of 
which all our little lives are waves, and the waves 
must move landwards or seawards, as the tide ebbs 
or flows, although each motion seems to be performed 
each moment by each wave on on its own account 
])o I teach fatal i.sni ? 

To act or not to act is determined by the passions 
which ari«; in us without our bidding. Only through 
cxiwricncc and observation, as on other natural 
forces, can we calculate their seasons and organic 
laws. Passion is the fountain of will. Science and 
intellect may guide the will to its obj«»ct, but can nei- 
ther creaite nor suppress it. Hence the partizan.s of 
fatiilism, and those of free-will, have shown no re- 
markable diiKTcpancy in their energy of action. Hu- 
man wills and actions are the partial and t(*niporary 
a.<{K»cts and manifestations or forms of the Divine 
will, which is fate or destinv. The action and seuti- 
ment of the croiture^ which has nothing but what is 
given it, can be only the creative action and senti- 
ment under the limitations of time, space, and cir- 
(^umstnnce. Finite human deeds are moments in 
tinio and jH>ints in space, of that infinite volition that 
has tlesivnded into time and space, from a life whoso 
expansion is tmeoiitained by any conception that we 
ran fonn of time and space. We need not fear to 
aeknowl<»<lge and define those W)llectivo influences 
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which are superior to got mdividnal wills. They aie 
superior, but not separate, or independent of us. 

The intelligence of planetary influences on our 
passions and characters, may guide us to co-operate 
with them skilfully for our good. This is the desire 
of God who illumines our souls with such intelli* 
gence, and who inspires our passional necessities and 
yearnings for happiness. 

In the finest climates of the globe, a more harmoni- 
ous human life has been generally found indigenous. 

They favor the life of the affections and natural 
instincts. The more permanent and genial influence 
of the solar ray refines the organism with an intense 
animation, till the dull clod becomes all sense, all 
heart. The serene weather and beautifiil earth, call 
men and women forth from that domestic seclusion 
whose artificial routine stifles in civilized countries 
our natural instincts. 

Our restless intellection is only a spiritual disease, 
unsustained by the satisfactions of the heart and the 
senses. It becomes an introversion, a self-destroying 
activity, which seems to reflect in our organism the 
ill-regulated condition of the elements in our inferior 
climates. The sense of pain and discomfort actuates 
the analytical faculty to name and define the diseased 
state; hence convictions, rcmorseSj neuralgic and 
rheumatic consciences, and various other forms of re- 
ligious or philosophical disease, which only a few 
months of sunshine in happier spheres will be neces- 
sary to dissipate. 

There are also southern climates poisoned and mi- 
asmatic, ^uch as the low swampy districts of 
America, Hindostan, and Africa, which generate or- 
ganic and spiritual diseases. 
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Those Eden climates which we best know, are, ft 
fuw of the West India iulauds, whoae harmouiout 
and ikllbctionate nativea arc well duscribcd in Irving*! 
Columbus. Some of the South Pacific isIcH, as Tyyiee, 
the Murqucitas, and othcra. Sec Cook, McU'illc, and 
the navigatJiru, who cannot tind langunge to expresa 
titc physical beauty and perfection common to man 
iu thosie wvll adapted nphcren nf uaturc. (irceco 
and ita Arvhi)>ela<;o. iladeira, the Lsle of France, 
llic Mexican and Peruvian table lands, I'oraia near 
the Caspian Si-a, tieor^fin, Cashn.cre, ami many 
other districtit of Asia and America, are all paradi- 
itaioal. 

Ity virtue of that Hpirituul law which causes the 
devils t4i ivvk the hells, and aditpto the Hulivcrsive or 
incoherent nocietiiH to the climate helix of the earth, 
the Kden climates nn- ^cneriilly the must tliiiilr jieo- 
plisl. These cliinale.H ami their ]in"luclions hi|.'hly 
favor a ve^tuhle :md fruit diet ; hcnet^ the harmony 
of niuii with n.'itun.-, which is comprtimiscd l>y hi^ 
liabits of eonlliet ami caniiilMilisni, i-ummon to nider 
climi'S. Ferocious and venomoud nninials arc absent 
or mre In the most {<crfcet Kden elimcs. 

The same is to be said of the morbifiu niiastiw, 
such 1L1 fever!', i-hnlera, &c • 

trcntlo and h»rmi>nioiis or^ni/Jilions can scarcely 
preiicrve health and their appntpriate or speeifio 
type of ilcvchipiiicnt, elscwliere than in the hAen 
climates. 

Till' Irirmoiiic ]ir<<^ro!U of hnnianity consisted in 
lir^t lonaim! its .-^iH'ii'ties in the Kden climes, iintU the 
primeval aeries tihould have ae<{uired such industrial 
experience aa would have enabled them to barnionixe 
by culture the cUoutos adjaAont They could thus 
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have extended themselves to the Poles and the Equa- 
tor, conquering all before them by science and love. 
At present, humanity having engulfed itself in social 
and elemental confusion and misery, pivoting on the 
isolated household and competitive workshop ; there 
remains still the path of return to our harmonic des- 
tiny, a path which is indicated as a special mission to 
the harmonic characters who are created in natural 
adaptation to the Eden climates, and who meet the 
reproof of disease and home sickness when they at- 
tempt to fix themselves in others. 

Adaptation must be effected by the return of the 
harmonic characters to the harmonic climates. There, 
through association, they can exert that influence on 
the adjacent social and natural world which belongs 
by right to their organization and temperaments, in 
which the nervous presides, giving conscientiou.sness 
and spirituality ; an influence which they can exert 
only under condition of industrial association in the 
Eden climates, where they become internally harmo- 
nious, through the attainment of their natural and 
spiritual affinities, in lack of which they perish. 

The harmonic characters have always been recog- 
nized. It has been perceived that they are the natu- 
•ral mediators and atoners through whom the world 
was to be saved. Christ is their Pivot or Shepherd, 
and they are his flock, to whom he has promised the 
kingdom (see John). The sacred books of the Magi 
have told us of those Ferouers or souls who came on 
earth and assumed bodies to help Ormusd conquer 
the evil principle, and render purity and hapjuness 
universal. What are the practical obstacles to the 
conquest of destiny by these pure, strong, and excel- 
lent Ferouers, the holy ones of the celestial law. It 
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is becatiBe the passions of Friendship, Love, the Cen- 
tripetal, and Oscillating, and Unityism, which pre- 
vail in their characters, are unfitted to cope in the 
conflict and collision of an incoherent world, with 
the passions of Ambition, Familism, the Cabalist or 
Centrifugal, and Egotism, which prevail in the cha- 
racters of the Daroudjs or partisans of Ahriman, in 
the people formed by and for the influences of sub- 
versive societies, based on selfishness, moving bj con- 
flict, and wallowing in crime. See Passional tables, 
in '* Human Trinity." 

Each character is strong only in its appropriate 
sphere. 

It is not in this conflict that the celestial ones must 
exj>cct to prevail. Their sphere is e&scntially the syn- 
thetic and wwociative, that of harinouy and beauty, 
and while remaining in the incohenMit societies and 
climate \\r\h, it is only permitted them to utter a for- 
lorn pn>test, and to endure an anguirih proportioned 
to their intense eapaeities of happincsti. it is not the 
theoretical faith in progressive providences and gra- 
dual develnpment of an infantile race that is needed. 
These are figures of sjK'eeh, well enough in iheir way 
to *' point a moral or adorn a tale/' but practically, 
it is vin'ou.s circlr, and not prof/reAsivt' providence 
that is to Iw assiTted of civil untiun : the present so- 
ciety is not an infauL but an old roUrn delnxuchve, and 
it is n(»t to wait on providence, but to create provi- 
den«.t\ tliat is ex|K*cted of us by the friends of har- 
nit»ny among spiritual beings. If there are the igno- 
rant and tveble-minded among ns, it is as it htts ever 
iMtMi, not from a delieiencv in the intellectual deve- 
l<»pment (»f the race, which h:is existed in each gene- 

ration of individuals, and which now exisU in \CTy 

11 
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numerons characters, ecattered over the locial wotM ; 
but from the fact, that all characters were never in- 
tended to shine in the generalizations of inteUdii; 
like any other specific order of genius, an exceptional 
gift. Some, like the entomological virtuoso, are dis- 
tiuguished by a certain scientific instinct, others 
merely by faculties of practical industry. The charac- 
ters for Christian Socialism are easily defined as those 
who have not adapted themselves to civilization but 
walked by the light within them and the Christian 
law. They set honor before interest in affairs of am- 
bition. In love, they desire supremely the happiness 
of the person beloved, and to this they will sacrifice, 
unmurmuring, their life, their claims, their all. In 
family relations they will not disown illegitimate 
children, and the ties of adoption or spiritual parent- 
age are as sacred with them as those of blood. In 
friendship, they set sympathy of character before com- 
binations of interest, yet every where they seek to 
escaj)e from abstractions and scntimentalism, and to 
unite spiritual with material ties in a hearty consoli- 
dation. 

In industry they are artists^ and work for the pride 
of perfection still more than for profit. They hold 
in all things the central principle of their life, as sus- 
taining them in unity with the Divine source of all 
being. They know that they are essentially Divine, 
and but incidentally depraved. 

The distinction of harmonic and subversive cha- 
racters extends even to inferior animals. In the 
incoherent world, the same conditions which energize 
the Daroudjs, competition, opposition, misery, take 
from the pure souls the motives of existence, which 
they derive only from the harmonies of affections, 
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and natural inBtincts, connected with the 
formation of groups in the climates and spheres of 
their spirit home. What then is left them*now ? To 
seek each other, know each other, trust each other, 
unite, and leaving the world of conflict and disorder 
to the Daroudjs, establish themselves in their natural 
climates or spirit homes. There the Sun and the 
earth will befriend them, and the Christ spirit give 
them power to regenerate nature and humanity, as 
thej advance, by social chains, in the combined order, 
north, south, east and west, and send forth their in- 
dustrial armies, bearing the banners of harmony and 
peace. 

Harmonic man is the expression and the conso- 
nance of harmonic nature. Go<l always reserves to 
himself the initiative in movement. He has this in 
the creation of the Eden climates, of the harmonic 
characters, and of the passional pivots. 

All climates and all characters arc doubtless des- 
tined for hannon y, and all contain its potential rudi- 
ments; but there Ls practically the great distinction 
in time of pK)d and bad, and towards the result, of 
cause and effect, llie harmonic characters, prouj)cd 
n)und their fiassional pivots in spiritual affinity, and 
creatinp the in<!u**trial organization of the combined 
order, in the Ktlen climes, are the destined causes of 
Passional Harmony, and those mcKliticiitions and dis- 
tributions which will ^^radually extend it among the 
climate liells, and the Darou^ljs, must l)c the effects 
<»f ihc-^c causes. Such a.ss<xriative farms as have been 
hitherto eslablish<Hl, occuj>y alike in climate and in 
character, a position something like that of the 
Mi^rian Hamestan, or Catholic purgatory, where souls 
too good for burning and too bad for blesting, go to 
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expiate their sins preparatory to entering Paradise. 
They are engaged in a work of preparation. 

They are bridging over the gaps of incoherence and 
consolidating our social and industrial relations, hop- 
ing to leave the devil soon not so much as a rat-hole 
by which he can get in. Nature fiivors us too with 
many days and weeks of beautiful weather, which, if 
not equal to the Eden climates, at least suggest to us 
some of their exquisite harmonies and bird-like joys. 
Here then are proper places for us to find each other, 
to find ourselves, to find nature, and to find God, in 
each other, in ourselves, and in nature ; to wash our- 
selves clean of the unhappy prejudices against human 
nature, God, and happiness, which fatally compromise 
all advances on our true destiny. There are places 
for industrial and social training, for a practical re- 
pentance of all abstractions, of aggregation for all 
whom the same truth and the same love inspires, un- 
til, when numbers and means render it possible for 
the specific affinities of character to represent them- 
selves industrially, and pivotal characters, arise, im- 
parting fascination and enthusiasm every where they 
move, the group still develops itself, groups link them- 
selves in scries ; until, catching tone after tone of the 
eternal harmonics, our Eden instincts will revive, and 
with irresistible impulse young swarms will leave 
the parent hive, to complete their lives in those 
lovely natural spheres which reflect the beauty and 
the joy within them. I do not say that all ^vill wait 
till then.* 

* What are the methods by which persons characteristic of 
social harmony, and calculated to be its founders, may find each 
other out surely, and in relations at least negatively true, at 
once, during the prevalence of the civilized order ! 
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Id presenting that climatic or zonar aspect of Pas* 
sional Hygiene which has been least regarded, I may 

They are first : Meetings of fKends at private honiM or (rab- 
Ik hallis combining with music and social festivitics, readings and 
disKrassions of social science, and contributions among them for 
the publication and diMAomination of books and tracts. 

3d Clain'oyanco and Psychometry, or the reading of character, 
by applying to the forehead the manuscript of an unknown per« 
son. — Ttiis faculty many possess in \'arious degrees, some with a 
high degree of truth and delksacy. 

3d. Tlie mediation of spirits, who, having been during their 
life with us deeply interested in social destiny, or having since 
learned matters of importance connected with it, will have the 
advantage of no longer being obli^'d, as we arc, to straggle 
for a livelihoodf and to lose their interior |)ea*eptions in bufdness 
colliHionA. A pcmon (»f wealth and influence, and in earnest 
about advnncMng upon the conquest of destinies, mny easily ren* 

der him!4clf and hin Houmc the pivut of these three orders of 
s|nritiuil communion, and take a p<»Mition fiu* more enviable than 
tliat of any king or |H)t«*ntate of civilian ion, by the higher pow- 
ers he Would wiiOd, and the higii truMt and consideration thai 
would •'UrrouiMl him. 

The niutunl revelations of characters that such a society would 
efri*ct, would not prove othcrMiAC tlmn elevating and critically bo* 
neftciAl to all concerned in it. 

It may U* iniprob:ihle that we have anything of importance to 
Irarn of the Hpiritj* reN|>ectinif the organic law of society. The 
fnlil of inquiry will l>e eminently practical, and concern the |>ep- 
M»nH to Ik* hfou^^t into the movement, the metluMln to be em- 
ployinl to en*«ure alliance and their adaptation to parlicuhir funo- 
tiotii». IlintH on thin subjei't suflico. 

Another meth<Hl, and for thov who are prepared to adopt it, 
a more integral one, in to aMHcmble at any given point deter- 
mimHl among themmOveis and to comhine co-nperative Indus- 
tr\' with the almve-mentioned M»urces of apiritual relatiunidiip. 

Let thin principle ne\er lie lost laght of, tiiat Passiosal Ar* 
ri^iTV in the secret of all permanent virtue and uf good morala, 
as well as of happimaa. 
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have done lees than justice to thoee virkies which 
flourish in our ruder climes, the virtues of the Norse- 
men and of New England, stoical firmness and potent 
practicality. If the wanner climates exhibit the 
harmonies of man with nature and the gentler tri- 
umphs of art and taste, the north excels in industry, 
yet this is not a universal or invariable fact, but only 
of modem times since the destruction of the great 
empires of Hindostan, Assyria, Persia, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Mexico and Peru, in whose day 
the warm climates held undisputed superiority in 
industry as well as in art and science. 

The soul increases its vigor by wrestling success- 
fully with natural obstacles, but is that success, where 
the whole immense force and ingenuity is absorbed in 
procuring the beggarly elements of material subsis- 
tence, and the few rich men who are raised above this 
are rendered as hard and as exclusive as the blocks of 
ice and granite which surround them, by the discipline 
of acquisition. Accustomed as I have been for years, 
although a southern man by race and birth, to the 
rigors of New England winters and to the most reck- 
less exposures, often taking a cold bath instead of an 
overcoat when others wrapped themselves in furs ; I 
must yet confess and in this I find myself an exponent 
of the feeling of even a great many New Englanders, 
that nature from the north seems all one driving death- 
cloud, while the taper of life scarcely flickers in the 
organism, despite its spasmodic reactions of physical 
motion. I am superstitious or terrorstruck about nor- 
thern winters. The human race seems to exist there by 
some C/Ompact with the evil one, contrary to the inten- 
tions ofcreative Providence, which drives away by mi- 
grations the animals whose instinct is not extinguished 
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by false societies, leaving on]y a few stoics like the 
bear, or victims like the hare and deer. 

When we consider that the wood or coal for our 
fircp, and our ftxxl and all the neceasaries as well as 
cvunfortd and luxuries wliich, sustain existence at the 
north, have cither bci»n produced in the summer of 
the year or imported from the warm climates, so 
that the little left to enjoy lies in dramatizing a little 
tmpical (*r temperate zone within the four walls of the 
hou!«e, it does seem absurd in us to live thus in de. 
fiance of climate, while the finest regions of the glo]>c 
arc so sparsely inhabited, and aller all, how imperfect 
tiie exemption which even wealth procures, when 
drifting sleet or howling winds seem to slap one a 
face everv time we l<x)k out from the window at the 
bare and repulsive aspect of nature, and we must load 
<»urselvcs down with great coats and cloaks, refusing 
the healthful admission of air to tli<* skin in order 
n'>t to freeze durin;^ a little walk or r'u\v I 

Forth*^ great mass of the jKropIe whrther of Nor 
thern America, Kuropo or Asia, X\w winirr isaterrililo 
stnigirl*' for mere oxistonce, a liirht of Iif«» and <h»ath 
in whi<'li the harinoni«»s of si*ntiinont and sensation 
are f )r«^i)tti*n, in whi^h tho n»<»st hortiic cncrirv is li- 
quidatrd by misiTable j»itlaiHM's of IimmI and coal, or 
where man fairly van'piishod, di>d;^s ihr «m1<^c of the 
north wind, and burn>\vs uinlcr tin* snow to wrap 
liinisi'If in ^kins, swill tntin oil, \Wi\ on driril ti^h and 
.«'n«»n' throuL'h the lonj: ilcath «>f tlie v^ar, liko a hv- 
Iwrnalinir Ix'ar. It is a general law of nature that 
tilt' individual rn^^ature it: more indcprndcnt an«l aug* 
ment^i its |m)wits of rrsistanec to tIuM*xternal nu*«iium 
in proportion to its distance from the collective life 
whence it sprang. Ai illustrations of this we may 
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review the follo^'ing series of facts — ^viz. The isomor- 
pliism of earths— cry stallization — the heteromorphism 
of plants — self motion of animals — actions in con- 
travention of instinct and organic law in the high- 
er animals and in men ruled by sentiment and reason, 
often to self devotion for other persons and even for 
principles, as when the dog or man give their life to 
save a friend, or even in grief for his loss, or when 
man renounces the attractions of his individual destiny 
in view of religious and social duties, whose end lies 
in the distant future. From this general law it fol- 
lows that the races of Europe manifest an increased 
vigor of action in America, and our men of the United 
States in California, and that emigrants generally 
rise to a superior grade of fortune in foreign countries. 
Ilcncc the stronger or better armed races indigenous 
to one climate and portion of the earth supplant, ex- 
terminate or subdue the weaker races elsewhere, and 
thus give an untrue picture of the indigenous product^ 
though they are continually modified by the sphere 
they have entered. Thus of the Romans in Italy, 
and the Huns and Vandals who conquered Rome ; of 
llispaniola and its native races, contrasted with its 
successive conquerors — the observation extends to 
America entire. 

As there are some plants and animals confined to 
a particular site, and others which live in all ; so 
there are some human races whose characters confine 
them to their natal site, and who are generally exter- 
minated by their conquerors. The mountain races 
generally preserv^e their homes and nationality, as the 
Asturians against the floors in Spain, the Araucani- 
ans against the Spaniards in Chili, the Tyrolese against 
Napoleon or Bavaria, the Caucasians against Russia. 
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The life of tbo moantaineer, and that of the temperate 
zones which do not practically extend north of Caro- 
lina, on our eaAtcm coast, is naturally and necessarily 
one of great activity ; not of warfare with climate 
nor evasion of it, but of providently using her va* 
riou8 rcwupces ; a continual triumph over circumstan- 
ces, which aAcr all have nothing repulsive or disheart* 
ening about them, as in the wholesome labors of agri- 
culture, where nature at the worst, tries man a wrestle 
in sport like a tame bear, which even in giving you a 
fall always contrives to fiill under you an(' save you 
from hurt A few frosty mornings and a bit of 
skating now and then, are after all luxuries in their 
way; it is only the unreasonable pn)lonpation of an 
exce?*sive a)M, and the death chill with which this 
strikes th<w? fUMisuons sympathies that makes man'a 
heart In^at in musical time with that of the planet, 
whirh irt to \m shunniHl. 

Where a climate always soft, an<l a s|K)ntancoua 
prcMlnct always abuiHhmt.- lull njan in the infantile 
enjoy inont** of Kd«*n, wc have iiidt^Ml a natural and 
8<x:ial inchxlv, the vowel sounds of the passions, but 
not harmony, which can ou\y arise from the well 
measured distribution of discords with acconls, and 
the interventi<»n of the pa.«sional consonants or intel- 
lectual faculties, (IcvcIojkmI in C(»llision and under 
pn-ssurc of nc<'cs>ity and rivalry : we have in the 
Kdcn clinics the cradle of the race, and the choicest 
sites, to which it can return with peculiar advanta^ro 
after developing its hen>ic and industrial (pialities in 
ruder climes, to suj>erposc this acrjuired energj' on the 
most favorable sphere for its eftW'tive operation. 
Thus Attakapas horses thrive amazingly on the 

11» 
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musqueet grass of Texas, and continue to work ihere 
with vigor. 

The earth spreads wide enough in her fine zones to 
sustain abundantly in beautiful homes a hundred fold 
greater population than now occupy her entire sur&oe. 
{See note A,) Not having been gifted with wings like 
the wild goose, and those which belong to our angel 
life not yet having sprouted, it was natural though 
sad, that populations once exiled by some fatality to 
the winter zones, should make their adaptation to 
this misery ; but travelling becomes now every year 
cheaper and more rapid, and our wings will sprout 
pure enough when the inventors of the aerial locomo- 
tive shall have surmounted those obstacles of preju- 
dice and poverty, which a step-mother government 
and society oppose to the practical evolution of every 
new truth or good discovered by genius and con- 
quered by perseverance. Then the people of the 
north will be seen each Fall, like the birds and 
fishes, cleaving the sea and- air in long squadrons for 
the tropics, and the last joyous shouts of the harvest 
Tvnll be the farewell with which man leaves his sum- 
mer home, consigning his venerable mother to the 
hydropathic offices of A returns, Orion and the stars of 
the pole, who pack her well to sleep under snow 
blankets, till the warm Spring Sun wakes her in smiles. 

RESUME. 

CONDITIONS OF ATTAINMENT TO HARMONY. 

Spiritual Basis. 

By self assertion of the pivotal characters, distribu- 
ted by God for harmonic nuclei. The spiritual life 
must have conquered full ascendancy in those indivi- 
dual characters who are destined to be the causes 
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of Harmonj, without oAceticism or &naiici8in, they 
must be signalized by truthfulness and tenacity of 
their life purpose irrevelant of present pleasuies or 
suiTeringa. 

The Christian Spirit must reign supreme among 
them, siuce it is tlirough the pivotal relation of indi- 
vidual souls to God, whose disclosure constituted the 
peculiar mission of Christ, that their specific affinities of 
character are consecrated and blended in a harmonic 
and unitary efiect, whilst antipathies are controlled and 
prevented from degenerating into hatreds and from 
causing subversive actions. 

SOCIAL BASIS OF IIARMONT. 

Natural groui»s of character must be formed by 
the reunion of paj^sional alTinities, wherever they 
exist, without regard to convention, ago, color, fortune, 
e^^lucation or otIuT casual obstructions. Onlv thus 
can we integrate our torn and blcciling fniginents in 
a COLLKCTIVE soi'L; the lirst spiritual degree which 
is really entitle<l to be called a soil; the iNDiviDrAL 
being only a fragment which has no life within itH^lf, 
but lives onlv and lK>comes a cause of life in others 
thn»ngh relations and influences. To recognize pas- 
sional affinities is the liighest 8(x?ial duty and virtue, 
an<l to tind thein a home sphere in life and work, is 
the hisrhest s<x:ial result. Industrial organization is 
chiHly valuable as facilitating the recognition and 
<*<»nnet!tion of passional affinities. 

CLIMATIC BASIS OF HARMONY. 

IIakmonic or Christian Churactera who would 
rather love than light, constituted and related by 
these natural groups of pa.S6ional affinity, seek the 
Eden climates, there colonize in associations agrioul- 
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tural and domestic, and renounce cannibalism, alike 
towards man and beast, commencing with the unjust 
exploitations of labour by capital, and extending to 
relations of living u^^ and ailection with the animal 
kingdom ; adopting as the rule of etiquette, that each 
creature ceases to be a subject of material food or self 
appropriation through the belly, in ratio as it is 
rendered a passioned aliment, by self appropriation 
through the affections, and a minister to other senses 
than that of taste. This throws upon the vegetarian 
party (always strong among the harmonists of nature 
and society) the duty of cultivating in those wild or 
domestic animals which they wish to exempt from 
the service of the table, other services of a liner 
order, in social arts, industry and amusement. In 
ratio as the law of love prevails in all our relations, 
the spiritual mcaniDgs and offices of all animals and 
also of plants and even minerals unfold themselves ; 
the language of intuitive analogy, lost science of the 
golden age, is restored, and the terms Ujtivcraal Unity 
or Pn.^'siunnl IIariivj)L\j acquire a real significance, 
novel, startling, intense and delicious. The long 
dormant life of natural instinct ?*t'faw, as the restless, 
tortured inlelleetion sleeps, in the spiritualized, lucid 
and active human aninuils combined in agricultural 
and donie.stic functions. 

They come into unison of employment and worship 
with the Earth soul and the Sun, and hymns of 
attractive labour arising from ever}'- group that moves 
in its passional vocation, and modulates in the frequent 
sessions of its Serial circuit, first charm into silence 
then change into song that moan of our j)lanet caught 
by Kepler's ear, which through the ages past, whilst 
man rebelled against attraction, could utter only as 
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ebe strove to join the music of the npherea, the notes 
of /i and mi\ (famem et miseriam.) ! 1 1 

Intellect or Bcason having now accomplished its 
Kupreme duty in the discovery and organization of 
the passional Series, is forever delivered firom the 
torture of it8 futile efforts to regulate individual 
lives, and surrenders to attraction the guidance of 
movement. Conjioiencc ceasing to be conscious, 
bci^omes organic truth, and man bound by thousand 
interwoven charms in a circuit of harmonics, finds it 
hanler to evade virtue and ha])pine8s than the animal 
to act contrary to its simpler instincts. Charm and 
instinct combined render all actions spontaneous; 
ineiilt'ht and pas.<ional afliiiilies follow each other so 
jiwifily and so fre.shly that we arc buoyed uj) alnn'o 
all eare and rellection, we live in the prcstnt and 
swim with the current, enjoy iu^^ thereby a tenfold 
efTu-icni'V in all our faculties. We have aln»ady taken 
the piLN^itJiial Itap from tirn^', which is only the state 
i»f dvin;/, intxi eternity, which is only the fullness 
ofliie. 

Plai.'CHl bv true relations at once Social antl Climatic 
in the attitmh? of insj/iralion, we b<Tonie towards the 
jH»wers of Earth antl heaven what KtK<vuth by the 
force of his i>atriMti>in is to llnn^iry, and as the j)anfrs 
of an oppressed natit»n thrill with sympathetic liro 
in its hen»'s voire, so the rapture of our haj^j»y <»arth 
and of all the kingdoms and republics of nature finds 
those hunian tones of l«»ve, in whieh the seas* ins of 
the year, and the elinjates of thr sphere, after **j»rc- 
luduig in the mehMlirs of breeze and stn^im," the 
inurnmr of fonsts, the lowing of cattle and the song 
of binls, swells its solar IVan in the harmonies of 
Max. 
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Note A. — Proportion of Population to SusUnanet, 

This is attained by t>¥0 opposite methods, of Harmonic EqmH' 
brium and of Sub ter sire Equilibrium^ each of which is adi^rted 
to its respective social period. The Subversive EQUiuasiuv 
which combats one evil by another, is the character of compen- 
sation during the epochs of incoherence, of anta^nism and con- 
flict ; in the natural world, in the social world, in the spiritual 
world ; — ages, over which reigns an inverse Providence, establishing 
hostile relations of man with nature, whose life he devastates and 
perverts by his mismanagement of the earth entrusted to his 
rule ; of man with his fellow man, by the external warfare of ni^ 
tions, and the internal warfare of classes, castes, and individaal 
interests ; and of man with God, through his manifestation in naliue 
and in his fellow man. This Rebel child substitutes the ar- 
bitrary legislation of his own reason, (of which the results have in 
all ages been the dcious circle of Poverty, Fraud, Oppression, 
War, Derangement of Climates and Deterioration of Soils, Gene- 
ration of Di?»ease», General Ignorance, Error and Prejudice, Uni* 
vers;il Incolierencc and Duplicity of Action); for the divine gov- 
ernmetit by Attraction, whose permanent revelation and stimulus 
has in all ages contuiually acted upon m:m as upon the planets, 
the atoms of matter, and the lower animals and social insects, and 
which only awaits the organization of the kingdom of heaven in 
the same serial hierarchy which distributes the harmonies of 
their movements, to create the passional harmonies of our so- 
ciety in the triune sphere (of sensation, at^cction, and intelli- 
gence ; and from a basis of united interests in co-operative 
industry, to evolve results opposite to those which flow from the 
incoherence of human legislation, namely : Graduated Riches, 
Practical Truth in all Relations, Efficient Mutual Guaranties, Equili- 
brium of Climates and Integral Culture of the Earth, Integral 
Health, Experimental and Inductive Science and Education, Gene- 
ral and Collective Philanthropy, Unity of Action. 

The equilibrium and compensation in this latter period, the law 
of whose organization has been discovered and developed in its 
practical details and stands ready for embodiment, is the balance 
between different sorts of good, as that of the first was the ba- 
lance between different sorts of evil. 

During the ages of incoherence, in which evil and suffering 
predominate, ilie inverse Providence adapted to them shortens the 
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livoii of men and animaU to lew than on^tbird of their natuml 
period^ by meann of war, louiine, pestilence and cannibaliam. 

The reproduction of (he vpecies nuiiiitaiua an inverse mtk> to 
the perfection of the individual, a hiw equally aacertained and 
reco^ixed in vegetable and in animal life, in its application to the 
roae-boafa, the horwe, or to uuui. 

The wild flowers grow abundantly from the seed, but the gar- 
dener often fails to procure seed from his highly developed and 
composite flowers. The horae*breeder nometiinos gets hb mares 
into such high condiiioii that he must stint their food, work them 
dom-n and positively ill use them, beft>re tliey will conceive. S»> 
lacity and the dominance of the generative Ainctiona are always 
Ibuod in connection with either a low grade of human life, or a 
eoffiparatively lower state of tlH* musculur force or tJie spiritual 
life in the female. The lion, the horse, the cle|>liant, and other 
noble creatures breed nhiwly, and bring forth at most twins; 
but the hog. the rabbit and uli those which are K>w and rudlmen- 
tal in the Hcnlc of dovclopinent rtk* i>roi>ortioiuUly prolific. l*ho 
whole c1ahi« of airs arc more ho than tliu mamiiuilia^ the amphibia 
than tlH* ar^y, and the pisccs tluin the amphibia. 

Iiidivitlual development U'iiig stunted and fragmentary during 
tlir (irritKU of iiM*4»heriMu*e, tli«>re reHiilts a conMant tendency to 
evct^n-iive ptillulatioti: ntnoniTHt the huuinn nk*c this is greatest 
pr«'ei>M']y anwm^ the cLisseH to whom it i^ moftt |K»niiiMuuH, the 
InlNiriiii; poor, whose hanl fate precludes the varitnl reiM)un*i*M t>f 
IMtsniitnitl life «)p<*n to the rich, and pn-ventM an equally integral 
development. MaltliUH, Mving n«> ir«Hue fpim civiliauition, wan, 
fmni thi^ |H>int of view, |H*rf«*etly right in chanting the praises of 
war, famine and iH-*tilence, as the a;fents for pn'«erviug ei)uilibriuni 
Ipctween |Htpul.iiion and !«ub«iHteiu*e during thin huhveritive e|K>ch. 
'Hie di'xouring of aiiiniaU by eni-h otlier. which an^^wcrs the same 
|mr|NiM.*s in another sptiere, in then equally h-gitiniate. 

In the tiannonit* e|NM*h>s on llie ctmtrary, \%itich we cm imme* 
diatelv enter by orcuiii/inir ioiiui^trial iiartner*»hi|M embnu'ing all 
el:i«M-«s and retribuiuitf bydivt>leiHl tltc thn'e ficuhies ofcjipital 
LUit, and xkill : distributing functiiMi-* in minute (luUliviHtons ac- 
«or.liiii» to ca|ueity and attrm'ii«»nh ; «>{H'mting in grou|m of s|nii». 
Ufieou* fi»rmation, aisl interlocking thotn* group* by short ne*. 
Bi«in«, which cluill niteniate tlie occupatio:is and social cumbina. 
tii>n.n of the individual, and connect his interest with many uthen 
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whilst attaining for him the most integral developiiifini : — in the 
harmonic epochs, this development, extended to all classes of (he 
nnimal kingdoms through their connection with man, conataotljr 
tends to bring the number of births into equilibrium with the 
number of deaths, and it is hardly asking an undue confidence ia 
the correctness of God^s mathematios, to presuppose that ai Un 
highest point of development this equilibrium will be attained. 

The second objection, in reference to the superior qoaHty of 
the life limited to the youth and vigor of the creature, k not 
sound, since the majority both of men and animala are now 
cut off, not at the point between maturity and decrepitude, bat 
in the very bud of youth. Besides, in a true social order inte- 
grally adapted to the nature of man, the decline of years will be 
free from pain and decrepitude ; will be so clasped with love and 
veneration in the long established and strong rooted ties of aodal 
solidarity to the heart of its large home, that its green old age will be 
not the least pleasant period of life to the individual, nor, like ihb 
richly laden fVuit tree of autumn bending under the wealth of ripe 
«nd c^oldcn experience, the least useful to society. We shall not 
then hasten to bury our fathers, nor will the faithful creatures with 
wham we have lived in the interchange of friendly offices be less 
welcome to their life and Us enjoyments. 

We have now stated the problem, how to effect equilibrium be- 
tween population, human or animal, and production adapted to 
the wants of that life. We applied to this problem the law of 
dual development, inverse and direct. Inverse development is 
that period or state determined by the principle of analysis, the 
Calwlist, of the passional gamut, which creates discords. The 
ultimate reason of this principle and the state of temporary inco- 
herence which it determines, seems to be the necessity of the cen- 
tral or collective life — 

Ist. Of God, then of all the subordinate lives down to that of a 
planet, to express itself in multitudes of individual lives, and the 
necessity of each of these frafrmentary individualizations of which 
the human race is one, and each nation, family and person, smaller 
subdivisions, to assert this individuality eccentrically, to develop 
its own specific tone as a preliminary to recognizing its relations 
through communion with other individuals or races, to the unitary 
centre, trunk or source of its life. 

Each musical note needs for a moment to insist on its individual 
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^atid Ati dHtinrruiilii^l from the rest of the octArc. E»ch octavo 
Hjih itfl s)»fcitk' raii^ri* which must be distinctly rcci)(^iz(Mi by th« 
compoMcr before bK*n«Hn|;( Un accords >»ith olIicrB in the complete 
wale of iIm* iiiHtnimcnt. T\w term or duration of tliis prelimi- 
nary pi*riod of incoherent imii\idoalizatii»n is proportioned to the 
mainiitude and to the inorti:i of the sphere to be harmonized. 
F«»r the notes of a maHical octave, it may occupy a fraction of A 
pocniid : for the instnimentH of an orchestra, lialf an hour; for 
the ntotns of n cr}'st:il, Ki*veral minutes; for the cry'stals of A 
miiH«, niAny honrs, dnys or weeks; fur the or^ns of a unitary 
aniroul life, Hevcnil wwks or months of foeta] existence ; for tlie 
indiviiliial lives of a race, many centuries; the transformations by 
death and alternate existcnccH in different pliyftieol and spirilual 
K|>hen*H or C(intli;ions, l>ciii«r eH**enti:il to develop tlicii mutual 
nflinttie«. nnd to ih'teriniiip tht ir nntURil positions. 

Tlie earth ha?! mm* he«*n iienrly six thoii-oiiid years enjijaged iu 
pn*liminar\' mftviMiients, under tin* nnnlytical principle " Kvery nijin 
f«»r himself,'* and in now only Iwiriiniinjrin snmll nuclei to ol»ey the 
law uf ihc ConipoMte or (.ViHripelal 

2d. Di'^tributivo prinriple. **Ye are all memlwrs one of another," 
l«v ori,Mi;izin»' Sviiihelir roniMiiattoiH or industrial nnd mK'i:il 
M-ri*'^. With ns n-* wil!i the ntoni'*, it U the same nttRietions, 
uliii-f blind iinpnNe eaiiH4>d tlieni to impin^'e upm each (»ther, 
\0\H'\i iiTnler ihi* Seiiiil law whieh Kuurier has nnnonnci*i] to us 
\% ill determine tiie liannonie rfronpinir. Friendship,* n mo n&f the 
tdTeeliiinis nnd nri^ie .innm:; the seiiHittii>ns, are two levers whieh 
U>t<in^' peculiarly tit the Ctmpositc attrirtion. and through these 
it !•• enliirhtenin:^ the other :ilTeeti<in<< nnd s«>n«'es upon the combi- 
riiiii'ins ntvexHiii-y to their tnie interest and ftill ^nrutitication in di- 
T*rt development. 

Till* rulin:? pnn«-iple itf the invers«» ilevelnpnient of the l<Iarth*s 

* \V«* mk'lil Mill f^i^'S liut with thi« i>K|>UiifttHiii. I^itp It a pan^Um whirb In 
tU «<w>ciici>, u III ull It* flTivm. uiiili'« ••p|MnUt> iir nmtrmtiniir.v rliBTbCUT*. At U 
J<iiii* iIh' ••|i|*ii<itc ^-xi-". ami Ct'iiiraAtitl trtu|M*riiiUfMl« in ii* i-ITivi*, li> In It* 
%••*'* tiif ii i« I III* iihliiu «>( K mati-riai prtnciph* tht' nnf*! Bl*ilii'"ly ncluiMvr, wlUl 
n •|iiniiiil priiir!|i|ii ih** in><«t rxpiih"t%i> tii*! •mi^i»«'l|NUIiiff. TliniiiKh lb* onv ub> 
)•■« I •.( 1 ..«! , «r nif ItniiiKlit int«i hiKltf«t tvinpaili) ttUh Un* unUrnal 1U« mI im> 
t'lii iirHl .lUf rar- . \v\, m ••|iiM-h« ful«il h} iIm- tti-it*-riiU pnitrlpli*. I<i»*i« ha* bttMi ■ 
\U'f\ !• rtV "I'liii't iif liii»t>|it\. 11mi« It I.'iip *ltnml at iin M^ni'j iM'twrv^ Ih* 
I .iii,|M -iti' I 'ii.'-t) Ir. ttiil Ui4> cnlialMl, whirh liM hilhfrtovfliphi^pd U ■• a rlilvf 
rAii«>iir ti<>-:il«> ri«Blni«i. ni|MUili* ul bfiiu( alHurbMl unly by Uh* niarh«aMm uf 
lb«- r««4i4aal :^rN*«. 
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life b selfishness, nnd its cbnracter, consequently, univenal ineo- 
herence of interests and organization of conflict on ereiy point m 
which two Rices, clasises or individuals, uliare an attraction ; friend 
ship and music excepted. 

Our present subject is the application of this principle of Set 
fishneas and state of incoherence to the attractions of Taate and<if 
Hunger. Tliey here lead each to appropriate to himself the bodies 
of other creatures, as applied to other senses they impel him te 
appropriate the results of their labors. 

The logical corrollary of a state of conflicting interests, is re- 
pression of individual life, which for want of a genial sphera of 
development is low in degree, partial and fragmentary, few beings 
oven among the rich finding an outflow for their passions and iS^ 
culties. 

We have observed as an absolute principle of nature through 
all the degrees of her life in different animal and vegetable noes, 
as well as among individuals, that the reproduction of the Species 
holds a constantly inverse ratio to the development of the indi- 

\idiml. 

Appl}nng this law to the low and fragmentary development of 
man and other creatures during the state of incoherence, we per- 
ceive that excessive pullulation is its characteristic, and the in- 
creaHC must Iw most rapid precisely amongst those classes who, 
from tlie evil conditions which repress their own life, are least ca- 
pable of providhig for their oflspring. 

The inverse providence of this subversive epoch employs as its 
pgonts for effeciing an equilibrium between population and pro- 
duction ; war, famine, pestilence and c^nnib;ilism ; the results of 
man's incoherence with his fellow man by false societies, with tlie 
elements of nature by false or insuflicient methods of cultnre, &c, 
and with the animal creatures, of whom he constitutes himself the 
tyrant and the foe. Tlie equilibrium thus attained is far from im- 
plying an amount of life equal to the possible production of the 
planet, /ar even from the actual production ; it refers to the pre- 
sent wasteful modes of Distribution. The absolute priTiciple of 
equilibrium between births and deaths coincident with inlegral de- 
velopment ; calculated for the harmonic epochs or normal condi- 
tions of tlie planet, as the subversive equilibrium for tlie excep- 
tional periods of incoherence ; presupposes, together with refine- 
ment in the qualify of life, its increase in quantity in constant i-a- 
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tio to the iiicrpoiMKi prod act ivenem of the planet lotegrtl col- 
tare and refinement of tlw noil and elements, Hill give the condi- 
tional for intecTal development and refiucment of its human and 
other animnl apecien. 

From the same mathematical providence which thus determines 
the ratio of life to production, we should expect a diatribution of 
Uie different g|»ecies of that life in thoj*e relative proportiona most 
conducive to mutual welUbeing and harmonic communion. Thia 
statement appenrn to uh to prenent a comprohemdve and integral 
solution of the difficult ien su<7(^Hted, and to leave no pretext for 
the renort tn violent or fniudulent taking of life by one creature 
from another. But however sufficient to one who underatanda 
the property »f the Serial law to harmonize the life of the Earth, 
and who Iuih cnnsi-quently inte^rml faith in God, there may bo 
some who f^ynipeithize in our uimn and tendencies and who un- 
derhand he w complete un expn»»*Mion of the grosKent incoherem^e 
and moxt bnital M^lfiMhiu^sa Im prt*H<M)t4Hi hy our dcv(»unng of aui- 
mal<«, who m:iy fear that durinsr the tim** and genenitionH prece- 
ding the uni\i'rH:il istjiMi^iiUKMit of |l:iriiioiiy on the earth, and 
mve.44ar\' to the prorrn'h»«i\o rrtineiiient ami full de\elopment «>f 
ifM nuvs, ihi'ir fiuiu)K'r« wouKl ituTi'UM- too fa^t, that il would n«)t 
liT safe yrt tn staif fhf htt:ul 1/ A.'/wW. 'Iliii is the Mime chi*.'* <if 
ohjiTtor*, who in the face of ni(»Nt roiM'ln»»ive HtjitJHtics proving the 
im'reniM* fif munliTn at'ier cnpit.'il puuii^hineiitM and their hrutalu* 
hi^ <*t1eet oil ihi* puhlir mind, tril y<iu they h(»hl the gaUowa hi 
al»hornMU*e, hut fear iln HUppre-i^ion an n*riio\iuif a ehvi'k to crime. 
We nvk the i»hj«^torr« in either ea^^t' to look at the n^sultH of force 
aoit hlotHUhed an thev arc now netiuillv canied ont, whether in 
thr •!e*«rnii*iion nf men f>r aiiiniitU. 

How d<»f*H the foniKT Hue<*ei*«l in preventing crime, or the latter 
in pn'^entiiifr Mnrvation f l^*t Irelaiul an'*uer. 

Iif>t n«* hIiow the f.ilhu'V of thoM* )Militi«Ml «H'4»Monii<itM who mi»- 
\ :ke the n*Ku)!.H of a faUe anil almunl diMribution for those of 
i!ft*ifi«Mit prodiieti'tn. aii«l who eoiifdund the actual pnKlueti(»n even 
frtitn our 1m*M ciiltivatrd countriet with thrir |Ht<*Mhle. Hear 
M.il'hu*' : •* .1 man hum in an alrnuhi tw-'-vyinl tnirUi^ tj hitjamim 
itf hijte n»tt thr m*tins tn supjmtrt him, ur 1/ fttrirty htut no nrtsd i«/" 
Am liithir, HAS ao Rifiiir to claim hmid; iik is is rA«-T arpRH- 

rLroVH 05 THF. F.ARTH ; AMD AT Till: fiHANU BANgl'ET uT KAIl'KR 

THF.KE IS ao nooM roH HIM. AVf/iirc rommamh this man tu 6«- i;i>i<". 
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and she wiU not he slow to put this order into exeeutum herself^ 
JjH eiery one in this world he answerable to himseif and for fttm- 
relf So much the worse for those who are aupcHlaous on this 
EARTH. We should have too much to do were we to give bread 
to those who are dying of hunger ; who knows even that there 
would remain enough for the rich, population always hamng a tei^ 
dency to exceed the means of subsistence.'^^ 

Rk*4irdo : — *' By the force of privation the number of laborers O- 
minishf and the equilibriym is established^ 

Those words, it may be urged are those of fiends, not of men, 
but we may remember the old man*8 saying, *' Do not be frighten- 
ed my dear child, you will never see anything worse than your- 
self.** The fiends who have written those words are considered 
to be sound, practical men, and probably quite as humane as their 
neighbors. Living in a sphere of utter subversion of ail true 
relations between man and man, through the grasping aelfishnefla 
to which incoherence compels, they have simply looked at things 
as thoy really are, and reduced to formulas the principles express- 
ed in them. For this we should thank them ; it is not those who 
tell the world hiirsh and wholesome tniths of itsi'lf, in whatever 
stylo, who are its enemies, but those christian teachers, who wal- 
lou'injj in the fat of the land themselves, deny the Master, in 
whose name thoy speak, and betray both the present and future 
iiitwrest of their race, by diverting huni:ni energy from the aim 
wliich Christ had pointed to it, — the embodiment of the law of 
JtnvQ in co-operative rohitions of industry and social life, and at- 
tainment to universal wealth and to happiness, as a consequence 
of thus founding the kingdom of Heaven and Harmony upon the 
earth. 

Those are their race's enemies, who not content with acknow- 
lodfpnfir the law of sclfisjhness and incoherence as the permanent 
principle of this world, thus consigned by them to their Devil, 
seek to carry the same incoherence through all eternity, by hold- 
ing out to selfishneas the bait of a private and individual spiritual 
salvation disconnected with the fate of tlie earth or the destiny of 
their fellow creatures. 

By statistics of one of the wealthiest, healthiest, and most hu- 
mane of old settled countries. Great Britain, we sliall see that 
Malthus and Ricardo are perfectly just in tlieir conclusions, if the 
pr(v'.ent stale of things be as they suppose^ normal and permanent, 
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inalead of bein^ exceptional And tnuiftitory. Reports from eight 
hundrtnl and fifty- nix parishes gave as yearly eaminga of a\'enige 
kboreni employed in day, joU, and harvest work, £^ 17*. lOd.^ 
and im*luding eamiuga of wife and four children, aged 14, 11, 8, 
and 5, £4\ 17a 8JL Seventy-one parishes reported this inade- 
quate for BubsiHtence. Colqahoun computes the number of per- 
sons who were able to live without daily labor, at only 47,000, or 
with all the members of their familiea, 234«000, out of 18,000,000, 
while the number of paupern, vagranta, and criminals was, 1300, 
000, and in London and other cities, one-third of the whole popn- 
lation« 

In Ireland, for months, whiUt sliip loads of provisions were 
daily leann^ her p<irtM, the ncwKpapers contained regular buU 
letiiia of the deaths by st'ir\'ation, and the pe<«tilence incident 
upon it, as deittructivc as the Plnf^ue or the (Cholera. Tliese things 
are noticed in Great Britain simply because they have not yet 
been long enough organized there m nuniial facts. In India, for 
centuries it haH iK'ourriHi that a dLstri(*t miglit be depopulated by 
fiuniiie and the dead be strewn around tlie walls of the neighbor- 
ing cities, without fK'casionmg more commotion than the deatrue* 
tion of the la^tt Kwiirm of antH. 

If the divino mathematicM determine for the ages of selfisth inco- 
herence in which creatures prey upon each other, a condition of 
general po\erty, even to the point of starvation ftir the masses mid 
imnifniH* caiKUMtiei for prrxluction, of wliii*li their internal conflict 
prevents l)i«*ni from availing themselveH ; and if it it e(|iiully evident 
tliat tlic eombinatioiH of Serial InduHtrv ^^ill M>cure to a much 

m 

gresater amount of lift*, g4>nt*nil wealth and ahiiiulaiiee ; it follows 
that in the middU* t«Tni<* U'twiM ii llie tuo extri*nir-«. the proportion 
uf Mipply to (li'Uiaiiii. of destiny tn attr.ii'tiini ; tlu* (*<*tMitinn of 
tho turMr niul \\iv U'l^Miiniu;; of tin' hU'-»iii«r, \iiii \n» ctK'cted ia 
th«* prti'iM* r:i*i«> tint iimmi act nut I hri^iiiinity i'l all (}i«>ir rvLiliona 
aim :iif tl.i i:iM-l\t"» aiui to^vanU tlio aiiiinal rri'atitiii, and MiliMilute 
ftir till* law nf fiinr Mini fr.iuil fuuntliHl v\ M*lii4iiH.'!«M, the law of 
l«>\i- aiiti jii'Mi'f fiiiiiKlcil ill unity. 

To Ir.tr that tiir :iinniiiit of lite iiptui tho rarth enn vwT vxcvvd 
h<*r t'aiuiity of priMJiiiMlttn. i^. likr all that want of prietii'al faith 
ill ittu\ wliii'li {•rr\ail'«diiriii;: tiir i*{HK-lt<* nf ini^rry and nii>rulMil»» 
\i>r->i«in. fpiully a want «if oniiiiMiin mm)m>. ll k^ just an M'nnihltf 
AH if a hair on our licad should fall t4i pulling up and di*\ouriiig 
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the haire around it from an apprehenaioa that mora bain ahoali 
grow on the head than the head had room for. 

The specieH and raceA of the earth are the individual ezpreaaioM 
of her collective life, refining itself through the various modes 
of sensation, affection, and intelligence, in the animal kingdon, 
and tlirougli the attraction to unity or sentiment of God, in the 
human race, connecting itself consciously with the central life of 
creation. The noxious and subversive life with which our planet 
now abounds, is at once proof of its strength and its disease; it 
is like the copious eruption of pustules which cover the psoiie 
body of a stout child : the cure of the disease is not by picking 
off the pustules or by setting the noxious creatures to eat each 
other, but by determining a healthy state of the child''s blood and 
nervous system, or of the earth's circulation of running streams 
and magnetic currents, through an integral system of culture, re- 
generating the expressions of life by transforming their sphere. 

Having taken a bird's eye view of the actual, let us proceed to 
calculate the possible. 

What number of men can be supplied with the necessaries and 
comforts of life, either by direct produce or through exchange, 
from the area of one f^quare mile ? 

A square mile contains 610 acres. 

A moderate uvcrajre production in wheat, whose yield is less 
than that of most otlier grains, roots and fruits, is twenty bushels 
to the acre. 

For his subsistence a man requires an average of two pounds of 
grain a day, wliich when prepared and cooked will be very much 
increased. This is equal to thirteen bushels per year. 

This we presume will he allowed to be a f;iir middle term. The 
Arab gum gatherer bears the heats of the desert on five ounces 
of gum ; the Canadian bontman will consume fifteen pounds of 
flesh. 

At a yield of twenty bushels of wheat, thirtecn-twentieths of 
an acre will suffice for a man's food ; he will want an equal area 
for forest, another for buildings and courts, and another for mea- 
dow. Thirteen-tweutieths multiplied by four, e<jual two and 
three-fifths acres, which, as the divisor of 640, gives 2 16 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile. 

Deducting one- fourth for unproductive sites, there remains 
185i. 
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At thill rate, Europe wiil support 185i muhiplied by 3»256,6A9 
fqiure niileii, area of Europe, givinj; 604,100,244 iuhiibiUmUi, al- 
lou-in<( to each individual two and three-fifihs acres of productive 
■oil or to A lumily of five persouH, a lot of thirteen acres. 

But an even under Uie ]>resent very limited advantsj^ and im- 
perfect adaptation of wienco to culture, wheat is produced at the 
rate of 70 UuMhels to the acre, and as the allowance of three- 
fourths of the soil to forest, meadow, and domestic or manufac- 
turing employ mentH, will secure to the rem:iinin<r fourth the best 
conditions of manuring;, &,c., and the odvanta^i* of periodical rest 
in grass by alternation with the mejidt>w ; we may jUHtly culculnta 
on this high yield of 70 busliels of wheat to the acre as capable 
of being universalized over the three-fourths of good or readily 
improved soil of Europe, on which we sp«>culutc. This reduces 
the area neeeHsnry for an individuaPs sii{)iH>rt to something more 
than fivt*- sc*veiith?« of nn acre — 70 1»uhIu*Is divided hv 2U ImslieU 
equal to thn^e and one-half, multiplier of the yield, and divisor of 
two and thr«'i*-fifihi4 acn's which was tlit^ foniuT estimate. Three 
and on«^lui If equal thirtytive t4'nthNdividcd by two and three-fifihs 
or twcntVHK tenth**, 1*411.1 1 twcnty-^ix thirty-fil'ihs or something 
m«tro tluiii hve-M'VcniliH of an acn- to e:u*h individual, or l>etween 
tliree or four avrva to a f.iniily of tivt* persoiiH. At this rate tlie 
arv« of tt M|iian* mile Mill support 1H0|, former pro|>ortion to 
tin- M|iinre mile, multiplied by 34, equal to <»l!)i« which, mul- 
tipJifd by 3/J6A.6o9 h<{uare miles in Kuro{)e, gi\t*8 2,114,385,854 
lnli:il>i:aiit*4 of Kuro|H*. 

We note that this calculation, although taking in, as before, 
only tlirvi^fourths of the hurfoi'e of Euro|)«*, employing the terms 
1864 to the si{uar« mile, instead of 24(i, and though still as b^ 
fore allowing only one^fourth of the Hoil to tillage, ri'trenches the 
family lot fr«»m 13 acres to little more tluin 3 acri*s for each fami- 
h',— A Hpnee quite suAieient for comfort and even luxury, indepeu- 
dent of aHMiciative eombiiwtions, but which prenuppoRes the sup- 
ply of fuel from the coal bed instead of the fi»rest, and reduces 
the numbi«r of domeMic animals except under arnuii^*ments un- 
knoun to civilization and incompatible with hicoherence of 
inten'M*. 

But mn a large numl>er of domestic aniroaU may be subiistetl 
from ftMlder or leaf of the grains, the herbaceous Htulks of escu- 
lent roots and other aliments which are essentially ooiinected with 
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our own table senicc ; as tlie cornfield is, independently of its 
tribute to man, one of the most active spheres of nature^s life; 
BH the forer^t roiiiaininr^ on one-fourth of the whole area furnishes 
a lionie and sustonance to the wild cn^atures, and as a rotation of 
grain and vogc table crops is a Kubstitute for grass, the fourth 
given up to meadow may be included in tillage. 

This will double again the possible population. AAer this 
point the pr(»j>ortit)nal space demanded for houses, courts, facto- 
ries, &e , will have so far increased, that no farther developments 
of population can 1)0 admitted without speculating ou domestic 
association of many families, possible only in the Passional Series. 
This u*'dcr has indeed been virtually implied, all along, sinee un- 
der systems of incoherent interests, we find the old countries de- 
teriorating in soil and climate, and capable of supporting every 
year a smnller popnlatifm in comfortable conditions: admitting tho 
establishment of this order, we procci'd to determine the physicrl 
poMibilities of increase. The barren portion of the soil in 
reference to which a deduction of population was made, M'hich, 
during the interval necessary to niise tlie prtusont population 
of 170.000,000 to the last term of 4.228,771,708, will have 
been unden'-oinLr a dirinteirr.iiinn of its roek:* throuu'h the action 
of the elements. an<i the vej^ftable i^rowth upon them, and have 
biirome covered \\i[\\ a soil which the iiieieased resourees in imi- 
mal manures may rai^^e to any possible degree of fertility. An 
i acn^ is now counted to each individual, and there is still lefl an 
entire fourth of the ei)nnTrv in forest. 

As trees bearing nuts and fruits can be easily substituted 
for barren trees, to the general advantage of human and other ani- 
mal interests, we may <ibtain an additional supply of food, 
utill we have not touched the vast resources which new ap- 
plications of science, already di>covered or discoverable, to agri- 
culture, open to the future. The highest amount wo have cal- 
culated, still leaves Europe m(»re integrally forested, and more 
oniamentally as well as usefully cultivated than at present, and 
redeemed from swamp, desert and morbific effluvins, and secures 
to the laborer abuTuiance of tho \yo<\ quality of food as the basis 
of the luxury and otiicr h.imioiiies in which he shares. 

It will be also considerid that by the system of agricultural 
and domestic associations embracing 300 to 400 families, building 
room 18 greatly economized, at the same time that each fiuniJy ii 
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none eoofaoMiitly located id the nnitarjr pelaee ; mod ineleed of 
Mfig cut up into HtUe i mere lota, tructii of several thooaand 
•erea diatribated in the culturea beat adapted to each site, will 
surround each phalanatery. 



PROGRAMME 

OF AN INTEGRAL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE. 

This is no otbcr than that of an agricultural and 
domestic asflociution : for the ills of humanity are not 
to be cured by fragments, but through the true relation 
of all the elements of society in an organic unity. 

Its conditions are cognizable first, as spiritual, social 
ami climatic ; secondly, under the heads of capita), 
talent and labor ; and its relations fall under the 
aAjKiotM of protluction and of enjoyment, of hygiene 
and of regoricration. 

GivtMi a population «)f H)0 Uy 400 fimilics — 400 to 
1800 j>orsonj», varied in resiK'Ct to a^rr, sex, an<l tem- 
{lerament, tastes, characters and fortunes, and unitary 
in res[>ect to laneuago, rcliprion, relation to climate, 
co-o|H»rative industry and general intentions of har- 
niouv. 

This people have assembled throu«;h the mcilia : 

1st, Of a general system <»f propagimdism connect- 
ing the spirit of the tr^tchings of Jesus Chrint with 
the serial organiz:ition and principles of social science 
announced byC'harles Fourier, as the m<^th(xl necessary 
U> accomplish the aims of lil)erty, e<|uality and fru- 
teruity auntn^ men, and their conmiunion in the har- 
nionii'H of nature. 

2il. Through thf <levotion of men of Science, Cap- 
ital and i)oWfrfid (Miaracter, who have s<»K»cted from 

the present s<icieiies those men and women of good 

12 
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faith and energy, most suited by their tarn of chaiaofter 

and indostrial capacities to constitute a superuv 
society, and induced them by reasonable guarantees 
to combine at the chosen location. 

3d. The unitary dwellings, workshops and field 
cultures having been arranged according to the 
method explained in the "New Industrial World," 
the people aforesaid distributes itself in series of 
groups according to vocations, capacities and affinities 
of industry and character, of which the following 
table may give some conception, though very greatly 
abridged in the specification of groups and series, 
which are limited only by the chances of profitable 
employments on the one hand and the varieties of 
taste and capacity on the other ; after the number of 
associates permits freedom of action, in which respect 
1800 is greatly to be preferred to 400. 

SERIES OF GROUPS. 

Before proceeding, it may be well to establish 
precisely the meaning of these words in social 
science. The Series is only a higher group, of which 
the proximate elements are groups, as the group is a 
lower Scries of which the proximate elements are 
persons. A Phalanx is to one of its Series as a 
Series is to one of its groups. A group presupposes a 
central or pivotal character identified with a central or 
pivotal object of action, round whom and which, as ac- 
tive and neuter pivot, the group forms by sympathetic 
attraction and acts with unitary consent, having at 
all times freedom to disperse, if stronger attractions 
call elsewhere, private contracts always excepted. 
The chief or pivot of the group holds office and di- 
rection by natural right, confirmed by election, and 
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cedefi his rank from tbe hour that he oeasefl to concili- 
ate these two titles. 

The movement of the different Series is varied bj 
the alternate formation and dissolution of their groups, 
which operate in short sessions, generally of from one 
to four hours in mechanical employments, and interlock 
their interests by the interchange of their members. 
The larger groups operate in sections or subgroupii 
where the details of their function permit Emula* 
tion is favored by their distinction into a centre and 
wing!*, and the same distribution obtains among the 
entire groups of each Scries. For the most perfect 
symmetry and equilibrium of a Series it ought to con- 
tain as innny as thirty-two groups, whose extreme 
wiufrlcts furnish the transitions to other Series. 

Each Si»ries embracing all the functions of a given 
dc[»artment, it.-* treasurer rei'eivcs and its council dis- 
bnrs<»s the contriliutions of its rcsj>cctive gn)ui>8, and 
tlic dividends accruing to tliein from the collective 
pn>fit of the phalanx, which is decreed in the follow* 
iiiL' prf>|H)rlions : ^j to labor, in ratio of the number 
of hours or the number and quality of pieces execu. 
t<*d, acH!ording to its natun% and these di.'^riminateil by 
the three terms of ncct^ssity, utility and pleasure; the 
IcMSt attractive labors drawing the highest dividends. 
The elcmeiit of talent or skill draws i^ on the whole 
profit, which is n^ain (lividc<l into premiums on inven- 
tion and nri«rinal impn>venicnts, awanls to administra- 
tive functions combined with simple lal)or, and prizes 
to su|M'rinr cxe<»ution. The award of ^*j to Capital, 
as it stands in Fourier's theory, is |HTha{)S an over es- 
timate and lies «>ihmi to future adjudication. The in- 
terest paid for the use of capital will be always in the 
inverse ratio to its abundance, thus by the increeaed 
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prodaction and vast economies of association, it mty 

fall very low. Fourier, besides, provides that it shall 
bear an inverse ratio to the sum invested, so that a la- 
borer whose savings amount only to a few hundredfl, 
will draw an interest proportionally greater than a 
millionaire. 

Each group distributes among its component mem- 
bers the sum decreed to it by the Serial council, or re- 
invests such sum in stock to the credit of each mem- 
ber, if so preferred. 

Before any of these awards are made, the tax of the 
state is levied from the sum total of profits, and also 
the integral minimujn or fund of social charity, oover^ 
ing the educational expenses of childhood, the neces- 
saries of subsistence, food, lodging, &c., for all alike, 
and special provision for the comfort of the aged. 
Thus far the phalanx may be called an organic com- 
munity : after these first claims of life and Social 
friendship are sativsfied, come the varied distinctions 
of superiority demanded by ambition, and which con- 
stitute the hierarchy of merit 

The Scries, formed by the combined intervention 
of the three distributive principles, (elaborately treated 
in my "Trinity and Incarnation " and in "Industrial 
Organization, &c.," foilih coming;) is tested by the 
brilliant rivalries of its groups, by the fusion of indi- 
vidual interests in their corporate spirit, by the equili- 
brium resulting from judicious interchanges in opera- 
ting by short sessions, and by the enthusiasm created 
in defence of the collective unity. 

Whoever speaks of Industrial organization without 
a perfect recognition of the trnme law of distrihuticm^ 
attCvSted by all the known harmonies of the universe, 
is completely innocent of Social Science, and has no 
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affiliation with Fourier or Phalantteriaiui other than 
that extended by mere coartesy. To the ignorance 
of this &ct is due the disastrous misconoeption of the 
American public, through the abuse of the term Pha- 
lanx by absurd little associations in various parts of 
our couDtry, aided by the unfortunate dqfonoes of 
false friends, among our smart, superficial, charlatans 
of the l^resR, such as Horace Oreely and other mere 
civilized moralists. 

SKETCHES OP A DAT 19 THE SERIAL ORDER. 

[NoTB. — The markO mgnifies that the semion of the ReriM to 
which it w affixed, is continnoan, thouprh their groupa alternate 
periodicjilly, an arrangement already introduced In certain brmnehen 
of atiMun machinery where a Iomi would reiinlt fW>m atoppage. 
Tlie mark ^^ Kignifiea continuity thn>ugh tlie hours of the day ; 
^^, throu;;h the hourfl of the nigtit, and ( throuf?h half the day 
hours. The It^tterH A, B, dec. stand for persona whom wc shall 
follow throu}^! their \*nrioiitt groups.] 

Suppuae a day of June or early October, which will be nearest 
till* aviTUfve cliinnte of the earth, under un integral ayatem of cul- 
ture, and the application of meteorulogieal science, 

MoKiii?io — 

4-4 Culiiuir)- Series O. (See note 1.) 
iHt Breakfast Groups. 
S4>ri«*« of Diiniestic aiiimals^*^. 
A, Early Gmups. 

(Stable (>cavi*n;r('r work, aaaistod !»y hydrantai, and other nnt 

tar}' mcH'haniMn.) (Note 3.) 
Series of KloriHtii,^^ trmntiitbn Groups in acnrfee of Tem- 
ple, who arrange and adorn, according to iht weather, 
the external or internal Clu4i«:l, for the celebratioD of the 
Orisons. 
Heries of Hunt (Note 3.) 
ft Orisons, as the 8uo appears. 

Sanaa of wor^p^ (NoU i.) 
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(Jroaps of Templflr Musie. 
Groups of Templar FloristOb 
A ^ B Representation, with appropriate aymbola, of every bnmek 
of industry, which, in its production of the beautiful and 
the useful, brings man into co-opention with the 
Sun and Earth. 
61 A Breakfiist for early Groups. 

Series of domestic Service, Ist Group of waiters. (Note 6.) 
Readers, Musiciana, dec, according to organizatioii of 
each table. (Note 6.) 
B Series of Florists, Groups of actiye cultoie^. 
A Series of Vegetible Gordeners^^* 

Groups of Gatherers — ^transition to kitchen, otiier Croupe 
of various cnltures. 
Series of Field Labor^ 1st Groupe. (Note 7.) 
Series of Mechanic Arts O 1st Groups. (Note 8.) 
7 B 2d Breakfast hour with the complementary CSroiipe of 
Waiters, d&c. as above. 
B Animal Series ( Groups of Education, (training to obey 
signal-s of a unitary language.) (Note 3.) 
Series of Forest ^ Groups of woodcutters. Groups of 

picturesque arrangements. 
Domestic Scries. ^^ Groups of chamber work. (Note 9.) 
Series laundry ^^. 
9 B Session of Medical Council. 
Board of Health. 
A Group of Farrier}'. 

Series Commercial'^. (Note 10.) 
Groups Interna], agents of the unitary stores. 
A Groups External, importing and transporting. 

Interval fille<i by alternate Groups interlocking the Seriea 
described as persistent, and by 
A Series Sybilline (. (Note 9.) 

Group Mathematical. Groups studying physiology, 
B Practical Psychology or Neurology, and Comparative Psy- 
chology, or interpretation of hieroglyphic characters in 
the universal analog}' of tiie kingdoms of nature. 
13-3 Dinner witli its appropriate groups. 

Successive Groups, variously organized at the scene of 
their labor in field or shop ; in saloons or under ahade 
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bowen ; si brge tables or fnnall ; composed of (Hends 
A & B or of the members of a single (aunlly circle mt pleasure ; 
sapplied aocordinj? to order from the unitary kitchen ; 
with their supplementary Groups of MusiciAnA. Readers, 
Waiters, Slc (Note 10.) 

5 B Session of the Library oiid Gallery of Fine Arts. 

4 Scientific Exchange— Conference of Chemists, ICathematl- 
cians, 6lc 

6 Sortes Sibylline. Group Geological 

Bit A Group of Natural History with comparstiva Psychology. 
Sunset. Vespers. 
Series of worship. 
A & B Groups Musical, Floral, and others, as mentioned in 

morning worship. 
7| A & B Evening Repast. Group of waiters, die 
B dt A Series of Drama, including opera, tableaux, recitations, 
improvisations, fantochini, dioramas, and dancing and 
and other gymnastic hamionies. 
Court of Love. (Note 11.) 
10 BA Social Exchange, wlicreiii arrangements for next day^s in- 
dustrifll or other GroupH, may be formed or modified. 
10| Series of obnen-atory ^^ Sybilline Gmaps. 
PsMsionnl AHtronomy, Scii'iK^o of Destinies. 
Series of Patrol ^. (Note 12.) 

Steam machinery and other M'ries of ptTHintent cliaracter, 
alternating their groups at pcriod.<s as alH)ve notict*d. 
Besides tlie Sybiiline cUmM.*M here mentioned, there arc in every 
industrial group pernoim of the most ciitli(»lic sympathies and 
powem of expression, who attend to visiting Atran^'ens or to ean- 
di«lateH for ndmi'^toion ; Uieao are true M*hm>lmaHterH who tench ana 
fiivor the the«»r}' uf science to tlioau* alreiuiy inten^Kteil hi its praetiee. 
Alfred han a strong attnietion for aninialu ; thiA IxTomeH the 
pivot of hiii iiHliistrial tendencies preM^rxing a unity in voriety. 
It h'Siis him out among the early riM^rn to tlie MnMe of bin favor- 
ite hor^*}«. in whom, thnmgli the endearment of kindly inten*our>e, 
he luM developed traits of fiU|H*rior intelligence and of great 
pi*yeholo}ricni sh well nn praetit^al intenv'^t. lie tame?* refractory 
ereaturvM by the eye charm, and it ih tlirough this avenue that Ii9 
has become interei»ted in neurolog}',a brsoch of transcendant sci- 
wliich has proved invalnabls by its development of coocentrat- 
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cd will, virile m.ijesty, and beneficent impQlsa. ISa piimiit* of 
nntiirul Iiintory, physiology, and the practice of fiurieiT, htfe 
f^own out of his pivotal taste, as natural corollaries where five 
Kroj)e uiiil encouragement was afforded. It has also deteimined 
his trunsiiiou into the agricultural series towards the groups of 
the maize :ind oat; a little sheaf of the latter he wears ma an in- 
dustrial symbol at the Orisons and Vespers. To the attainment 
of unity with nature through his industrial tastes, A adds asodol 
charm of fricudi^hip and ambition, for in several of his fanetioDS 
iic U oHsocuited with the Little Hordes, from whose body he is a 
graduutu, with honorary distinctions, and the prizes allottod to the 
niccrs of his rearing have made him a man of no small note. He 
also holds an office of profit and trust in the commercial texka, 
as factor fur the equine series of the district. 

The rude and virile character of AV pursuits have developed a 
certain cliivolric heroic vein, which renders him rather a fiivorite 
witli tlie fair. His session in the garden at 5i, affords some 
])lquant passages with the young belles of tlie Moss Rose, an ad- 
joining culture. We may here perhaps discover a clue to hii 
presence at a musical rehearsal about 1 P. M., and of Luura^s rich 
color and lier deeper tone as tiicir voices blend in the harmonV} 
jMusie is an agent of great importance in the harmonic education 
of animals. At dinner he meets a plciisjuit circle of his choice. 
In the early hours of the afternoon, he reads to an admiring group 
of little brothers and sisters, some favorite work on natural histo- 
ry, with curious commentaries " qncc viilil el quorum pars ma^na 
fuit,''\iind then takes a little pet or two off with him into tlie field 
or workshop ; for A, like a true knight of the saddle, wears the 
horse-shoe medal on his industrial uniform. The evening drama 
where he enacts some Coss;ick part, may engage Iiim in a roman- 
tic scene with the young lady before mentioned, by whose chair 
he may have waited at the evening repast ; and Uie social court 
before retiring, in the tone of free expansion which characterizes 
the evening hours, niises the charm of the day to a climax. To- 
morrow, other variations on the siirae pivots, and so may our 
young Centiiur, not ignobly nor ungracefully, give his mane to the 
breeze through the gallop of life. 

B, is a physician, — for w'e speculate here on the first years of 
harmony, before time sufficient hi^s elapsed for the extirpation of 
the germs of disease, by true medical science, which sliall disco- 
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vpr hy a well ordered eollfctlvo exporimentAtion, to dllRenU dur> 
ing the jnr of individual competition, those medicinal typeii of all 
morbific miaamn, which are capable of conveying them tnmaienU 
ly into the healthy body, and caosing their cxpulidon from the 
uck by the 8ame efllcicut reactions excited against themselves. 

Preventive meaHure^, Huch aa a ncientific cookery— free and in- 
tegral ventilation — public b.iths— the novel stimulus of comforti 
a beautiful sphere and honorable position, on the frame of Civiiiza* 
tlon*s jaded and brutalized labor hacks — ^the exchange by the mid- 
dle claw^^s of their stagnant monotony for a AilUtoned, racy and 
Taried life, and the resicue of the rich from the thraldrom of hoU 
low and buartleiM frivolity, where their own wealth and state are 
th«'tr worst enemies by tlie free development provided by the 
Herios for ever}' character, taste and purHuit ; will indeed obviate 
the common exciting causes of diAea.*<e. Thone who take cognU 
zance of their life*!< brightoAt searnms, will underntand the power- 
ful iiitlucnce towanlfi hi^h health, of all our noble possioms Ani- 
Uiion, FrieiuiKhip and I/)ve ; the.'M; may expect in the S<»rl'il order 
a daily gnitificatinn. Still, there will reiunin a claHs of chronic pre- 
di^p<iMtion?s riKitiMl like fungi in tho <)r;^atii<*m, which will continue 
to ni)uire the phyniciun's cnre ; and durinif the Hmt g<'nemtions 
of Harmony, hi-* oftice will iic<|nire an imp<»rtflncc altogether new, 
nfM*t* he may there aim at the rndiiMl extirpiition of tlni^e e\ils 
whkh he can now only (Killiatc or remove for a time, in order te 
make room for m-w mwH. 

In grulibini; out old Himgs ho will ut leaMt nee a |M>s>ible end to 
bin IuInips for \\w meant of prevention are now plni*ed in his 
haiiths and the ^nvat humanity, which oAen umler a cold impAMive 
manner, haA ever thn)wn this profcAsion in the vanguard of dnii- 
gi*r, when* horror darkened thi<*keHt, wantn no higher attraction 
tJuin the guoruntei* of a fair field of action, and |H>nKible sticcena 
in itit g(Mi-liki' toil. 

The name, indeed, of Phy<ik*ian will conntantly tend to itf4 fimi 
derivation from phusit, nature, llin dutie.H will comprim' sanatf>- 
ry provisions u<laptations to the dilTen'nt temperaments ; medical 
iuri^lieiion over the Mablen, poultry yard and kitchen ; extir|ia- 
tion of mnIa, {M*nrlaMh, and otiier fcrlrrata^ accursed inint*dienta 
with whk'h our foo«l is now adulterated : fried greaw, with flenh 
of dineased aninulA, faliofied wines, et id grnus omne. Tlie phy- 
aician's province which DOw liee in mere contention with phyafeal 
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erilft, in harmony will rise to proTiaion of tamftofy eonSHau^ 
both physical and psycbicaL 

We return from our di^pression. It was neeesaarj to apologiM 
for introducing the name of physiciui in a giimpae at hannonie 
life. 

B first appears at the orisons wearing as a badge, a aprig of tbe 
aconite, chief type of the class of inflammatoiy itimwufit and 
acute neuroses, in whose cure he has attained edebrify. TIm 
sprig may be clasped by a symbolio button of Ida pmfonMDBil 
Series, bearing the head of Hahnemann. 

Afler worship he repairs to his favorite gaiden ipot plaotad ia 
baleful beauty, in divergent radii from a central mound, 

" Where with weak sense tbe the chaste Mimoaa 
From each rude touch removes her timid handsy 
Oft as light clouds o*er pass the summer glade. 
Alarmed she trembles at the moving shade, 
And feels alive through all her tender form 
The whispered murmurs ot' the gathering storm ; 
Shuts her sweet eyelid;^ to approaching night 
And hails with freshened charm the rising light" 

[We have placed the Mimosa in the centre, because it types that 
sive f^nsibility of the nervous system so characteristic of the present tea 
and coflfee-drinking social epoch, which, suppressing the healthy manifes- 
tations of the pafcsions in highly organized persons, to substitute artifidsl 
excitement, prediiS))08es to neuralgia and other perversions of nerroos 
energy] 

" All wan and shivering from the leafless glade 
The sad Anemone reclines her head. 
Grief on her cheeks has paled the roseate hue, 
And her sweet eyelids dropped with pesriy dew." 

[In coincidence with this character, the Anemone Pulsatilla m \H» 
medicinsl virtues cau^s and cures morbid states, especially of femake, 
and connected with a soft melancholy wccp'uig mood] 

" Sofe'd on silk amid her charm-built towers 
Her weed of Asphodel and Amaranth bowers. 
Where sleep and silence guard the soft abodes 
In sullen apathy Papaver* nods ; 
Faint o'er her couch in scintillating streams 
Pass the tliin forms of tuncy and of dreams 



^Tapaw, Uie Opium Poppy. 
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FVoie bj endantmcnt on the veket gfCNUidl 
Fair youthi and brauteoua ladirt diMrr roami 
On chrsratal pedestals they seero U> ngh. 
Bend the merk knee and lift the imploring eye. 
And now the aorcereai bare^ her nhriTellcNd hanl 
And ctrdea thnee in air her ebon wand. 
I'lufhed with new life deaoending atatnea talk, 
The pliant maiblc noitemng aa they walk. 
With deeper noha reviring lovcri breathe. 
Fair botuoifl riae and 8i>(i beaits* pant beneath ; 
With wanner lipa relenting dauiaela upeak. 
And tingling hlit«hea tinge the Pariin cheek ; 
To Tiewlew lutea aerial voicea iiing, 
And hovering lu?«f are heard on ruatling wing. 
She wavca her wand again,- freah horroia aeiae 
Their PtifTning linibe — their vital rurrrnta freete. 
By each cold nymph her nuirhle lover liea 
And leaden alumbera ai*al their glaA«y ryen " 

Thia garden, if we may jiulge from the fond m>licitiide with 
which the I)i>ctor movoa from plant to plant, ia an dear aa the ap. 
pie of hia eye. No profane footdiireM intrude upon ita prectncta. 
Ilany a dainty MHTet Ima he wooed from iiaturv in thin fhigrant 
•hade, while the humming; hirdn winnow«Ml the air nnmnd, and 
sprinkled him with the MiinoHa^a aalmon eolonnl ftetaU. AAcr aome 
ailent converve with hi<i plaiita however, ho would sometimea fain 
uidock the gu-^hing of rich thouffht to aome apprci*iant ear. What 
ruatling ia that in the n>iie htnige ! Cheanut locka glanee fW>m 
their jessamine circlet down a Parian neck, and the orbed apell of 
a dark and tender eye m€H.*ta hia, aa an arch g^Mture, ** the aymbol 
^»v> held lightly to her li(M, pleadrt admifMion for thin bmutiful 
ailence." A l>«»ck, and lightly springing over the bouiMlary line, 
hi^ favorite i^ chiM|MHl in hU armH. She nhnrea that moming*a 
wntch with the freah fl^twera, aiKl the leaaona given thna in love, 
not only my their light throngh many a ruae-hued ehamber of the 
fKitil in ita moniiiig fluMli, but they may flatter with dove-like 
pincc o\er tin* pillow of pain: for there are provincea of medicine 
)<e«*uli.irly womnnV, in which man*a pre«4»nee ia an outrage upon 
dclit'jcv, r.fid in which ni^lenee la continually haflled hy the reM»rve 
ami e\en f.iUehmMl, which manv even ver^' intellijfcnt women will 
not wruple to practice, even at the ri*.k of life, and under the 
arutetit torturea. B*a laolated gardening ia not an example of 
group eultare, but aa biatiiw of the eUatk ebitieter of the 
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Series, which allows equally for individual and collective indnstiy 
and pleasure, and admits of all manner of transiiions. B break- 
fiists at 7 with his pupil in the Haydn saloon — a iaocy bower 
where they meet friends from a neighboring Phalanx come to join 
in the early harvesting. From this time until 9 he is occujMed 
with his patients or with the gazettes, medical and other publico 
tions, in the wing of the library set apart for them. 

He assists at the medical conference at 9, where cases under 
treatment are discussed, and the knowledge and sagacity of the 
whole medical corps, if desirable, brought to bear upon them. 
Unitary hygienic measures for the Phalanx are also here discussed. 
The business dispatched is likely to be the more satisfactory, that 
the dividend of the medical board is paid, not in the direct, but in the 
inverse ratio to the amount of illness in the Phalanx annually. 

Between 10 and his dinner hour at 1, besides his specific duties, 
B officiates as a teacher in the class of Physiology, composed 
only of those who have sought him from attraction and preference. 
It is a little band of enthusiasts, such as Hiihnemnnn formed 
around him while exploring the Materia Medico, and whom he lets 
blip from time to time, as the game st^irts, in many a new and 
laurel clustered field of science. . These are his intelligent aids, 
they are eager to show their gratitude for his unbought, unpur- 
chaseable instructions, and it is to be strongly suspected that cer- 
tain kind offices are performed about the Doctor's garden which 
would show, after all its affi^cted isolation, that it was the nucleus 
of a masked group. 

The Dinner to-day at 1 is a Floral feast, given by the series 
of Florists in their grounds, where little round or oblong tables 
with from five to fifteen scats are clustered about an eminence, on 
which, commanding a view of the whole, sit the Pivotal group 
with honorary members. The most beautiful flowers and choicest 
fruits crown the table and environ it; the waiters are robed as 
Flora, Vertumnus, Pomona, Fauna and other chissic, figures, and 
the sweetest, freshest music, from windharps, flutes, musical bells 
and other instruments of an assorted baud concealed in the shrub- 
bery, floats around, overarching the golden hour with tones that 
the flower spirits love. Besides the joyousness inspired by mate- 
rial beauty and luxury, and the tone of frank cordiality, which 
springs from sympathy of pursuit and interest, there is evident on 
every dde a deeper and livelier feeling, which may be due to the 
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aMi^tanoe of a eeitaio mystiual corpti, very important on these oe- 
ciwions who develop their cabaliMtic propensities in the assort- 
ment of characters according to their passional affinities We 
have not appropriated a Hpecial hour of session to these votaries 
of pMyclie. They hate forms, set meetings and argumentation, 
and are generally invi»ilile agents, seen only tlirough their eflfeeta. 
This is a use which which the Series will discover for clutracters 
now very much under\'aluc<l, from our Transci>ndental diHsectors, 
who |m>k you to pieces to get at your experience, and di>«asa 
their friends in a manner altogether shocking to the sensibilities 
of tlie vulgar, down to the old fashioned tea table gossip, who en- 
joy their sandwitches and scnndul with a zest which ought long 
Rffo to luive set the wits of our philosophers to work to discover 
iiH trm* employment 

Kreidi from the inHpimtion of this feast, B repoirs at 3, when 
the Papillon ftg:iin clniuiH its ri'jfht, with some \'i!<iton« in whom 
hit iiit<Tr>«t ha^ Imth jnrt'wing during the hwt two lumrs, to the 
lii>niry ami gnllory of tim* art-s whoho chef d'o»uvn*s, the elevation 
ami e.\|iansioii of f('<>Un«r imw ntt:iiii«*d, lead tiictn to nppreciute 
with a truth and intoiisiiy jin^MMe only in the full t4'nHif)n of life. 
Ill that wliieli most of nis m:w lead, art and nature alike nre Hhroud- 
cmI, M'.iletl and inute. 

From I to 7 fn'iy Im» SH-itru'^d nirun to H*;* K'ientifie studies and 
profr«.».i«.nal duties kIium' then* exists in the c»|H'nitions of the 
mind natunilly re«|nired by theso, sn element of variety aln*ady 
orT:iT:!/«Hl. wliieh pnehnlert that attnu*:ion for change of groups 
niid (»ceii[witioii«( <»ciMirrifi</ >>o rr«H|Uent1y in th«* inateri:il Hpheres of 
iidu<*ry. His el:»«*M of Natunil History al 5 will Ih» quite as much 
divi'r-ii»n n* a •^'itnfifie <ii<»tribution defiuindn. 7 briufrs us to 
t'le e%eniM«f Ve'^fH-f", wlien* the priiwiple of the OrimmH is pn»- 
ftened. in nllottinir to e:ieh pnsMonal and imluHtrial attnuMion ita 
ripre«enlation nn ten«lin«; to the divine Tniiy through Mome ave* 
line t'f beauty and u^e. whil t the tone of the oral prayer, of the 
nui^ie, a!»d other hynilwiN, niny eliingi» the •*|»irit of anpirntion 
whieli ch.'inicterized the Ori^on-s for the expreH-nlon of attainment 
nnd re-t, of Kati^fifd luve, in the ^e^per». 

li enjoys uith hit funily the evenini; reia.<4t. Durin? the even* 
ine he i-* carried off to the l>nim:t, where Frank and l.ury, who 
ha\e nveive<l a TIieMpi;in prninution, are to make their debut, and 
will be watching for Pa{ias eye. AU the diildrvn of tlio Pfaa> 
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lanx arc ambitious to intervene in the dramatic performanoM, and 
this spirit is encouraged by d;dly rehearsals in the mea»iired har- 
moiiie:^ of music, motion and posmonal expression, because they 
contribute in the highest degree to give grace, confidence and 
refinement, and combined in the hall of the opera hung with rich 
paintings and flower-festooned, with the harmonies of light, 
color and fragrance, make this exercise a symbol of divine har- 
mony, interlocking it with worship. 

At 10 B strolls into the social courts, where a knot of his 
young favorites quickly gather round him, and carry him qnite 
awny into their fresh buoyant existence. The relations of the 
old and young are in the Phalanx of a very lively nature, sinee 
the attractions of interest which bring them together coincide 
with tliose of contrasted age, where accords similar to the moal- 
cal of the Ist^ 3d, and 6th, dz.c., reach a climax in the contact of 
extremes in the first and the last octave of ages between the pa- 
triarch and his grandson or great-grandson. 

Tlie serial indii-^try is now fitiishcd, and this little world is 
rounded by nnother worid (jf sleep, where the voice of the night- 
ingale or inockinij-bird singinj^ to the moon within the crescentic 
area of the PliMliinstery pardon, some late, love-taught flute, or the 
billowy serenade, alone, float through the dream-halls like voices 
of guardian spirits. 

Note 1. — CuLixAav Scbies. 

In compliance witli the cabalist attraction^ or principle of analynd, 
this Hories divides into the several departments engaged in the 
preparation of grains, vegetable?, fruits, confectionary, beverages 
and (during the first years of approximative harmony) of animal meats ; 
with the pivotal scries of deserts, into which all the other classes of io- 
gredient«; enter, which in the delicate and composite repasts of Uarmony 
will acquire much more inipi»rtance tlian at present, whilst the superior 
skill required in their compoi^ition, gives Ui their series the highest ar- 
tistic rank. Each of these series, in its own hall or halls, provides a cer- 
tain number and variety of dishes, as preconcerted by the Distributive 
Council, and proportioned to the demand. Tabular statistical r^istries, 
showing the relative proportions of material required in the different 
combinations of the dishes fiiniished, will enable this ratio, after 
a little experience, to be accurately adjusted. According to the de- 
mand for the dishes they prepare, some groups of these series are single, 
givmg but one session in the day ; others multiple, limctioning durinf^ 
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Bumj hoiin^ m wUicfa difiaviit seetSoiit of the «une group aftermwi$ 
their MiwkJiML 

THe abort wmmoa, required bj tbe attractkxi for Tirietj, fiidUtatM 
tUe oannectkjQ of each braneh ai culinary prepMmtioa with itt rdated 
pUTHuiu in the gartlen, ordiard, Tinejard, laboraiorj, and oooseiratorj ; 
r^aential U) maintain unity, and to interlock interests in tbe diflersot 
departments of coos umption, preparatioo, oonserratioii, distribution, and 
prnluctioa. 

Tbe Composite pasMt*! attracts tbe individuals engaged in each 
branch, to tunn a gfoup and act in cuncert ; at once preT-enting the waste 
and the oulludon of inoiiberent industry, and establishing the social bask 
of industrial attraction, unattainable by ieobted efluri Analogous dia- 
posttioos prevail in the other seriesi 

Note t.— Stable Scbvicx axd Lrnuc iroaDia 

F\r^m nmrier*s .Ww fmdmstrimi WmrH, 
KoTK 9.— The Little Hordes bold the rank of the soldiery nf Ood in 
service f>f induttriAl unity ; by thL< title, they must be the fint in the 
breach, wherever unity in in doni^er ; thpy take duvf^ of all those 
bninrhe^ n{ ImUi^iry wKicb, otliorwine, fnm\ their repugnant character, 
wvmM nH]|uin* hired InUircrii imd the claweH esteemed vulgar. 

In the perfomiaiKV of them.' UInith tliey divide tbemNelvcH into thrre 
Uwlieo ; th<» ()r*t di votiMl to unelcun flln«^tion^ as draining, manurinif, 
and ixi forth; the M>c«>nd U^ dan^<>rou«* luU»ni, t«i tlu; extemunatinn of 
rr|)tiW4, t<i fiMt<4 of dt'Xtority ; tlie third pa rtioi paling in both kind*. 
The wl»f»le r\(im, contixHed of the fffi-^auM and yymnostafU, of both 
srxtv, will lie nuiunt4>d on dwarf hor*e^ 

l^fMin them will devolvt* the duily duty of keeping the public roads 
ill nriler : it ui to the pntriutic (iride of the Ijttle UordcH that Hanmi- 
ny will y»* intlrlftiHl for strand nmtU tlirouglumt itn wliole donmin, more 
f>imiptti«ni« than the aide^ of <»iir iwrterrei* — n«dfi ornamented with 
trees and i4inibfi ami even with fhiwcni in tlic perppective. 

If tlie slii^htest danuu^* liappen^ to a pwt-route, the alarm b instant- 
U M>un«led. tlie little IlonU« gn and n*pair it f«ir the time being, and 
pitch a tempnmry pavilion u«ie<l in caM» uf arcittents, throtigh ft*ar lest 
the damace slMmhl be perrrived by poMMTsliy and »ho«Ud Icail them 
til iU^'UM* the Ilinlanx of Imvini; a lti«l Horde ; — a reprtnrh which it 
wiHilil e<(imily incur if they »h(»uld find a ptiMinotis rr|»(Oc, or a neat 
cif cator|MUarB, or f^vHild hi^r a croaking of tiaidii by the mad side; 
thirt uiK*leantio«iM« wtHild bring the Phahuui into dipeeimti' and n'ould 
]i*wer tlie price of it* »burv«. 

Althtiugh ih« hdjur (»f the Little Hordes is the most diflkult of all, 
thnn^ ito want vlJirfrt attractiveness* j«t they reosive the •nmllrsC 
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remuneratioo of all the seriefl. Tbey would not aceept anytfaiiig, if it 
were considered decent in AssociatioD to receive no ^hare. Tbej ac- 
cept only the Bmalle.'ft share, which, however does not prevent eadi one 
of their members from gaining the highest rates in other oocupalioni ; 
but, as a corporation which has unitary philanthropy for its object^ they 
make the most gratuitous devotion possible, their law. 

To give lustre to this devotion, they allow the little Hordea (although 
they are composed of children under age), to sacrifice, trom the time 
that they are nine years old, one-eiglith part of their fortune in the ser- 
vice of God or of Unity, words synonymona, since nnity or harmony 
is the end of God. Thus a chUd who possesses 80,000 franca, of wfaiefa 
he has not the disposal before his majority, has the right to withdraw 
10,000 after he » nine years old, and turn i| over to the treasury of the 
Little Hordes, if he is a member of that body. And what is more, it 
will not be an easy matter fur rich children to obtain thb favor, in spite 
of the offers of handsome sums, which in Civiliaation would be the 
pledge of a brilliant recej)tion. 

"Wlien the session is held for the division of profits, the Little Hoidea 
}>r\uir all their personal property; and if any scries complains of not 
polling it^ fair propjrtion by u hundred or twoof louis, the Little Khan 
earrie.^ a basket of two hundred louis to the chief of that series ; they 
nre lx)und to accept it; in refusing it they would outrage opinion, which 
li.is decided bef<»rehand that the Sacred Legion has the right to sacri- 
lice its fortune for the supjx^rt of unity, for the reparation of any mis- 
takes which the judgments of men may have committed. It is a se- 
vfre rebuke to that scries, a hint to organize itself better another year, 
to distribute its assortment of characters, of rivalries, in a more scien- 
tific manner, so as not to occasion at the next division of profits any 
discussion to the injury of unity. A Phalanx which should get the 
name of being subject to such misunderstandings at the decisive mo- 
ment, at the time of the distribution of profits, would fall into general 
<li.-credit, as, if its scale of cJiaracters were false, its stock wouhl fall ; 
the holilers of it would pass it off as fast as |)ossiblc, because thev 
know in Harmony that the material part or industry is in danger, if 
the passional is in dlsciird, and that the passional also is in danger if 
the material is not satisfied. 

The Little Hordes being the pivot of all the civic virtues, thev mu««t 
employ for the gcxKl of society the self-denial recommended by Chris- 
tiimity, and the cr.ntcmpl of richcK recommended by philosophy: tliey 
\\\u>{ combine and practice all the virtues feigned or dreamed of in 
Civi!i2ati(»n. Preservers of wcial honor, tliey must cru>h tlie head 
of the -erpeut Ixitli physically and morally ; while they purge the 
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field* of reptilos, thcj aUo pui^ societjr of a TeDom worse than 
tba of «ip«'rv; they stifle, by their treasure!, every cooflict of cupidi- 
ty m'lii4 b might iutemipt ctncord ; himI by their unclean labon 
they vtifle pride, which in looking down oo an industrious clasa, would 
tend to bring back all the npirit of caste, to destroy the general friend- 
■hip, and prevent the fiiaioo of all claaaee. It is one of the bases of 
thf' AMMiciative mcclianism, which depends upon industrial attraction, 
equiUljrium in the dirijiion of profits, the fusion of rlumm. and tha 
|)n»|iortion of popuiatiun to pniduction. 

To obtiiin Midi [irtKUgiei* of virtue trom childhood, it would seem ne- 
ouM-AT}' to rei'ur to fupcniatural uteau^, as our mtmasticd do, who by 
rcry auxtere novii-iuten arciiaitoui tlio neophyte to aboegatirn of him 
fielC 'Hm oppusite course, luiwevcr, will bo followed ; with the little 
Ii«>rdi*!* only tJie ittiniultLs of plcaxure will be employed. 

Let MA ajialyze the miutcch of tlu'ir virtues ; they arc four, and all 
ref>rov«'d by inoruli^ui ; uuihely, the K>vo of dirt, pride, iiiipudence, and 
iii.HuUirdinati<in. It i-* by giving thoia-tclvc:* up to tluMC pretended 
vioes, tl>at the IJttle IIi»rd<*-« eh'vato thcmselvos to the practice of all 
Ute viftui*^ Li't u.<4 c'XAiiiitie thi^s avuiliu^ our^elve^ of on infaUible 
guiiic : [tlic oimlvhis niid s\iuLi'>i> of ]Ki-««ioiud uttrudiorLJ 

I lLi\e .H4ii<l that the tlu'ory of attraction must confine itM.*lf to the 
ofu.- vU'l of in:ikin;; useful th«* {Mi-f<i<»iH such jla (!od gives them, and 
witluriit chaji^iiig luiythin;;. In Mip(Kirt of thi.<< jHinciplc, Iliave jiiMti- 
Hml luttutf if) ^«■^i-l;d uttracti(.ii> of an curly ngr, which ha%'e Heeimni 
viri«»a* ; •>ut-h uic lu. I'l'At/y and inamxtuurs/ ; tlu-ir true end in to at- 
tract tho chiM into a nuniU'r of heriaiU'ries in which h'u nattiral vooa* 
ti«4H naxy di'Vifli^p thin^clvt^i. Sucli t«io U the (>rc.pcnKity to $i€k tfkf 
rompanjf of oidfr Uath/uard b*>V9 ; Im.h*aum* fn>ni thorn, in Harmony, 
t\w dulil r«*cvivc4 th<* unpulM* and t)i«' cluinn which draw4 hiiu on t4) 
iiKliirtry. (aNC4*n<hng ctiiuliitiou, Cluipt*'r XIX.) J^itobcJimfr to partntt 
etui yui^f*ti>rn i-* atW'tlxr ; Ixcuu-i* tli«*y arc not flic oni>« wIki ought to 
«nlui-n'f liiiti; hi« u.ivicatiiici cluiiild be elfecteil by the cabali^ttic rivtUriei* 
of t)i4* grnu|m. Thu4 uU tla* natund ini])ul»crt of e.irly youtli are gtMnl 
and evrn Umim» of more advanced youth, |irovidcd they be exerdfed 
in p.u<»ii'iud erioH. 

It vill n«it be pii«.ible the firHt day to attract a Uor le to repugnant 
l:.b'4v ; it will be* iK'ce^ary to Ica^l tlicm to it by dt»grc«-«. Firxt their 
pridr nm-t Ik? excitiHl by tho •npretnacy of nuik; every authicity, 
HMfiardi^ <'\eii. Mi'.iito the little llonlen !in»t; they po^^t-N* the dwarf- 
iHtr-^iv itiiii :)r«- till' tlr»it cavalrv of the glubt*. No tudu'^trial aruty oin 
n|i«>n iti> 4 luiipaigu witlujut the little Hordes ; it \m their prenigative to 
put thi> linct hand to every wick of unity ; tbey present themsolvos at 
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Uie nrmv on the day appointed for the opening; the engmeen havt 
traced out the work, and the Little HordeSi defiling oo the front of tiM 
line of battle, give the fintt charge amid the aoclamations of the aimj. 
They pat» some days there, and aigiialize theiDfe«lvee in numefuoi 
Libora. 

They take prccedt^nce of all the other groups ; and at all the morn- 
ing parades the command deyolves upon one of the little Khana. If 
fKtmc indu<«trial legions hare encamped in a Phalanx, they assemble 
immediately after tlie morning repast in formal parade to «diite thsai 
on tlieir departure, and the little Khan commands. He has his stsif 
like a general, a prerogative which charms the children, as well as ad^ 
misaion into the army, which is only granted to the little Hordes or to 
some elect ones from the Little Bands who are received by the pro- 
tection of the Hordefs 

In the temples, a Little Horde takes its place at the sanctuary ; and 
in the ceremonies it always holds the post of honor. 

These distinctions have for their end to utilize their propensity for 
dirty functions. It is necessary by the fumes of glorilScation, which 
cost uothing, to n)use in them a passion for these labors, and to create 
for them a c;U"ei'r of glory ; for this thuir tendency to pride, to impu- 
dence, and to iii;^ubordiuation is favored. 

Thi'y have tlieir slang dialect (argot) or language of cabal, and their 
little artillery : they have also their druids and druidesses, who are aco- 
lytes chosen among aged persons, who preserve a taste for dirty func- 
tions, and to whoui tliis service procures numerous advontoges. 

llie nielluxl to bo followed with the Little Hordes is to utilize their 
j>as«i<)n for dirt, but not to vac it up by fiitiguing labors. In order not 
to exhaust tlii.^ passion tbey employ it gaily, honorably and in short 
^es^ions; f»ir example: 

If there is some very filthy labor to bo done, the Hordes of four or 
five neighboring Phalanxes ore assembled; they come to partake of the 
early morning repast, which is served at a quarter before five in the 
morning ; then, after tlie religious hymn at five, and the parade of the 
groups who go out to lal)or, the charge is sounded for the Little Hordes, 
by the confused hurly-burly of tocsins, chimes, drmus, trumpets, bark- 
ing of dogs and lowing of cattle ; then the Hordes, conducted by their 
Klmns and their Druids, start forth with loud cries, passing in front of 
the pri(Mithood who f-pruiklc them ; they rush with frenzy to their labor, 
which is executed like a work of piety, an act of charity towards the 
Phalanx, a service of God and unity. 

The labor finished, they jmss to their ablutions and toilet ; tlicn dis- 
persing amon-iip^t tho g,.rdens and the workshops until eight, they ro- 
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tarn to a^^^i triumphantly at the breakfiwi There, eadi Horde re- 
cvived a cnnm of oak leaver which thej famten to their hamier. and af> 
ter the breakfiuit, thej remount and return to their rwpectire Pha- 
Unxee. 

They are neceMaritj Aflitiate<l with the priesthood bj the title of re- 
HgiouK brotherhood, and in the eawrcise of their fuoetioos they wear a 
relifpuwi ^«d(ice. a croA4 or Mime other emUem on their dren^ Among 
their indtMtrial incentivea, we muiit not neglect the reUgicKM tpirit, a 
rery vtmn^ motire to devotednew in children. 

They art* i\u* Kupreme police in all that pertains to the animal kkif^ 
dom. aiul k(.*cp wati'h in the biitchpnes tliat no one cause an animal 
to ^ullt'r, but lliAt tliey be put to <leath in the gentlest way. Whoever 
Dialtri'atM a qiuuln]|HMl, a bird, a fti4i, an insect, abusing the animal for 
hi« own puqx>-o\ or caiwing it to suffer in the butcheries, will bo 
amenable to (ht* Divnn of the Little Hordes; whatever his age, he 
will net; li'im-oolf l»r4ni}(ht up before a tribunal of dultiren, ai one iufu- 
ri«ir in reaxon Ui chiMron th<*mm'lv(*s ; for it is a rule in Harmony tltat, 
iiiaMmuch nA aniniaU are )>ra(Iuottve only when wclktreated, he whn^ 
amiriling to tlw' Krt'ru-h custom, mnltn*atH thf^tMB beings which are not 
in B c«inilitMn to rcri^t, is more an niiiiiiul himself tlian the beasts 1m 

TIh- ftr<(t PlutlAnz will not havo niich moans fur awakening an on- 
thu«ia«ni in iti* Ijttlt* Ilonlt*. a** it woulil if gemTal rehuifsis exicttctl bc- 
twren it ami otlMT IliaUmxe**; liut it will ap|>r(tzinmte to the |Mtiiit by 
Mini«> nmiin«taritlul nican^, Ku«'h im the cisitru»tii to l»e e-(tabliKlH*ii be- 
tm'fH*n the Little llordf An<l tlie Little IfuiuL Vitr example, in cim- 
t(intf*<: thi» IJttl4* liaji(l4 have chivslric and n>m:mtic dreiiitie^ and |irac- 
tjrr the DHMlfni mampiirre, or tJie rectilinear mode, named M|ua<lron« 
i}v* f.ittl«' Hiinlc<4 Irnve th«* Tartar nmiio'uvre f>r rnr>'ilini>ar nNMie, gn)< 
t«»u| !«• dri»<HM, and |iroUdily MMiki-barliarous lialf imd half lluiig:^!.^ 
r>>*tt:>ii«*. tlw* liolnuin anil |iantal<M<i <if glaring ci44in«, varied for each 
ini|i\i.iual. »o that the Horde Imik^ like a square of tuli|M riihly vuii^v 
iM*i*<l ; a him*irtHi cnvttlirn« wouhi di«play twf» hundnnl c^Jorw oi4tlrai>t- 
( I 111 all urtiMit* manner: — a v(*ry embamnimng pr«fblein for /« b^U* 
t rt9i*c-. «bf«, witii lK>r m«'rv«ntile piTfecUl>iliti4ii, lias never krsiwn 1h*w 
!•• tiiil f'irtv col<ir4 wherewitli to dirhTcntiiitc meth<Mlk*ullv, with two 
{'r.:)i:T)tiit ciiltCfs the dir«tUKrtive markA of Iht regiiiK'iits. 

M n* ample tlrtaibi on tht^ Nulije4*t ar^' given in the tnrati<«e on Vmi- 
rf r«.i/ Intty. \ have «ai«l en«Migh to s1m»w that a coqioratiisi of chil- 
ilnii. gtvtii up to all tliii tantiM which nMOaliMU pruliibitii to their act* 
14 tilt' fjiriri;; mhich will realize all the chimeras of virtue in »lii>h 
iiM«raU'«t* in<|iilgr : 
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1. Ssceft frcUernity. If uncleannem were to cause aoj functioob 
Iw ln(iki\l down upon, the Rcries which exercised it would become a 
clii't< of Purinf^, of degraded beings whoin the rich wouhl be unwillinf 
to (>iiC4juntcr in thoir labors. Ever}' function which could pruduce tbii 
vicious effect i« ennobled by the Little Uordea w)h> toko the charge of 
it, and thu^ maintain the mutual api>roiich, the unity or fusion of the 
rich, the middle, and the poor chissee. 

2. Contempt of richr*. llie Little Hordes do not despise riches^ 
but e^ttism in the uhc of richer ; they Racrifioe a part of their own to 
Rii^neiit lliat of Uie entire Phahuix, and to maintain the true pouroe of 
richer, which U industrial attraction extended to the three classes, and 
jKissitinnlly unitini^ them in all labors^ even in die dirtier sorts rci^erved 
to children; for the children of the rich will be as eager as tliose of the 
}xHir to be admitted into the Horde ; it irt character wliich decides the 
ch(/icc ill that corix)ration. 

:i Sorial charitt/. It will bo seen that the Little Hordes, in practL^- 
injif tlii^ virtue, draw every b«)dy to the practice of it indirectly in af 
fair*! I if interes>t. Sec Scnrtion Fiftli, on the equilibrium of the reparti- 
tion of profits in tlie invrrse mode, or tbit of genenfe^itv, by which the 
rich combine to favor the ]:»o«>r man, wh<.»m hi civiliiiitioii they are all 
li-ai^tUMl t«»*(i*thor to defraud. 

'I ho reader will bo convinced in the fnllowing sections that all the 
tiiiKiij.hs «.f virtue de]H.'iul on the good organization of the Little 
Horde**, llioy nlnne are able, in the general mecliauism, to counter- 
balance the <ii •»jM)ti-«m of luoriey, to master this tyrant of the world, 
tlii-. /'/7f uiital, vile in the eyes <if nioralista, but de^tineil to bvccMue 
viTv n<>ble when it ."hall be employed for the Mij>p<»rt <'f industrial 
unity ; now wrecked on it, hi our civilizetl societies, where thos«» 
ppoj>le who, with the aid of riche», do nothing and are g«xxl f«ir nothing, 
lire styled ctnnnw H /tint. This surname of theii>i, of foKhionnhU 
])e4]il(> \< unfurtunately but tiH> significant; for since circulation in 
tiie eivilizt (I re<iinie is cinly fiaiuded on the iiincies of the idle, they 
are truly ]ie«ij>le cowwr ii /auf, nr furh at arc ticctied to sustain tlie 
regime? of an invert circulutif»n and an inverse coiii-umptitni. 

IJefore concludini; on the Little Honles. it \vt>uld remain to nnalvzi* 
the f(»rce of the sjjrings which set thenj in motion ; but thid cannot 
well 1k' juilged of until after T have described thoir contrast m the op- 
j)oMtc force, which is the c(»rjv»ratiiin i»f the Little }3and-<. llieMi will 
be briefly defined in the next Chapter [of the New Industruil Worhl.] 

]^t us remark by tiie way, that in the Little IL^rdesiio passion has 
been suppre.«?so<l ; on the ci«ntrary full scope i^ given to the domimuit 
tastes, among otherr. to the h)Ve of dirt. 
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If our ipuraHstB luui studied the Datura <^ man, tbej would have ro- 
engniiiH] thU ta*>t« for dirt in the majoritj of male children, and thej 
would hare iKiu^ht to torn it to good aoooont, an the Combined Order 
does, xehiAi avaiU itself of this taste to form a oorporatioo of industrial 
Bedi, favoring these unclean propensities which now tender moralism 
rr pr <!n. w cn by severe blows of the la4i, not willing to seek the means 
ef employing the pait.sions such as Qod has given them to ua. By this 
obstinate unwillingnean to study nature, it has failed to find in educa- 
tion the primtcdial spring, the principle of pro^reuive ascending emu- 
imHon or gradmaitd corporatiiM itnpuUe, the mania oommon to all chil- 
dren ttyr letting them&elTes be directed by groups of children a little 
older than them*H»lTcs. The ourpomtive ficale of ages is the only maf»- 
ter which the diild b willing to recognise; he follows its impelling 
power with trmn»port ; and this is why nature, who lias destined him 
for thL« discipline, ri>nderH him restive under the commands of fiithersi 
and of t4<acbcri whom the rettcnres until infttruction is spontaneously 
aolicited. 

IIABHONIC EDUCATION OF ANIMALS. 

KoTK 3. — We have already in a former section spoken of " the hunt," 
now wc examine tho mctltods by which man will disoorer the re- 
lations in which each individual or class of character, and its animal 
hieraglT|4iic or ccmtniKted typo, stand to each other; and by what infln- 
encett Iw* will omible the animal also to perceive this relation, and win it 
to service or fimiiliarity. 

AxswoL Fir>>t, By tbt* ncicnce of uni versa! analogy, and the sjrstems 
of true natural cUwificatiun which flow from it. 

Seetmd, By the pnicesKCs of Harmonic Educati<Mi. 

Thini, By imitinctivc attraction, and the natural social relations which 
arife from it 

It appeam to \m the uiii vernal experience of those w!ko have visilrd 
nt'W rn?i4Ni4 for (he fir*t time, tlut the nninuilH, iimteatl of flying and 
aviiiilitii^. have clu<ttfre<l round them, with lively nisrkii of cunovity «ir 
afTt«ti«i. an did the Indian* of America jimt dimxiviTed liy Columbus. 

11m» fi>:ir sihI avervi««i of other creatures to man is merely an eflect 
««f tltcir «*xfi4*nrn^> of hi<4 t\mnny and iMwtility, and will as naturally 
vutii-Ii U fun* an c'X|K*riHi«-e of hU mim* sii^l lM*ncvolont providrttce. 
Tikin:; thi* ll^•titH>tiv«• frifmlf^hip at* l\w luitnnd fmndntiint, Hunuuiity 
Will pn>r<'ed to develtip the two Itninclu^ uliicli (ithi Im^ ctm^^i^n^etl to 
the •.fN4itnmHHi« «i|H;ruti«in<i i*f iutcUigt'itce uiid afli'ctiisi. iu the di*tnlHi- 
tji<i of iitovitiieiit. 

In tli(> Ihinotmio e<lunitii<i of aiunwls^ tlte fin*t care will lie to provide 
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for the free derelopmeot of affinities ; to allow those to whom God \m 
distributed vpedat affinities for dags» horsea, dores, Ao^ to find them out 
and to (Miltivate them. Thns the Harmoniao child, instead of being that 
up in citieti, moralised and punished, when in the absence of all ponsible 
avenues of UAcfuI actiritj, his energy finds Tent in mischief ; will find 
liiuiftclf always in a Xar^ts home, combining the luxury and conTcni- 
mcos of the city with the freedom of the country ; surrounded by fields 
gardenfl and forests, and by all the wild or domesticated anim^* whidi 
tfiti l*lialanx has succeeded in rearing or attracting to it. He finds 
in the ntablc, as eL^ewhere, mentors or superintendents who pcrfionn 
the office of instructors, who initiate him into the cares required by 
tlie TuriouA creatures, and the uses performed by them ; encourage a 
fiivorite tntte which may display it««elf, and acuist the child's imagi- 
nation in entering into the animal's nature, by anecdotes nod illustrated 
books of natural history, dbc 

Of Uie great numbers of children who will thus be led to give a few 
hours to tlie care of Kome animal, in the group devoted to it, there will 
be some with whom the creatures will recognize a strung affinity, whom 
they will eiu«ily uiHlfrstantl, and to wImhc management they will be 
extremely docile. We obaerve the.-**? differences cvitv day iu tlioae to 
whom the care of aiiimiUf* U con-ij^ed ; but attachment and tWility are 
ohfttructed by the system of brut;il discipline wliich now prevails and 
the very tnin?ient and merci?nar)' character of tlie^e offices in our 
stablea, Ac. In Association, attaclinients will be strengthened by the 
consideration (»f |H^rinanent interest, luid the exten^itui of the ties tif fa- 
mily and friendship to animals, as members of the domestic circle, of 
the unitary home. 

Fourier, in his treatise on l/niversal Unitt/, VoL IV. page 84, has the 
following 

0\ THK Harmonic Education ok Animaijv 

Tlic cart ^ of the animal king«lom, confided to the scries of chil- 
dren, \H'\n'^ ver}' numerous, I shall not ]>au!4C to describe them in de- 
fnil. It i< clear tliat the child of six will mther occupy liim^^elf with 
l)ir<ls nnd pij^eons. thnn with horses and oxen. We limit ourselves to 
the examin:iti(»n of some bnmch, such «•* the measured or musical edu- 
catiini of animals, in which the Harmnnian childhixKl wdl etfoct prodi- 
gie«, which we could not ex]:)Oct from their civilized fathers. 

It I* a lalKT which in Association will be chiefly conducted by 
chihlren from five to nine years of ai?f». who n<»w <inly kiww lu)w to 
worrv nnd vitiate animals. Such nnskilfulneiis prevails in this branch 
of indti-try, that civ-ilixatifin ctmnot even educate the <hig, who ou^ht 
to be tlie conductor of the qtuidnip<M]s and large birds. How could it 
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educate tiiMn, when it fiuk in eduonting their chief I (The few exam- 
ple! v( well educated dog*, the shepherd diigs of Scotland, thote of St 
Bernard, and of indtTiduals here and there, are ezceptiona onlj suffi- 
ciently nuroeruun and striking to show us the greatnetw of our kita.) 

A truth jre^ little known, is, that domestic animals are susceptible 
tn measured harmonj, and that their education can only become pro- 
fitable to man under the empkijment of this method. It is a problem 
pregnant with wealth. It is well worthy to fix the attention of an age 
which Taluee erery thing by its weight in gold. 

It IS to lie proveil, that animals, musically educated, will yield ut 
twice the profit tlut they now do, numbers remaining the same ; and 
that tliis education can only be conducted by people ruised themnolves 
to that meamired unity, the taste for which must be in<iculated into 
them. Fint, the man who is to direct them, niuttt have this talent de- 
veloped. X<>w it is only at the Opera that tlic people and the chil- 
dren, who sh«»uld communicate this taste to quadrupeds and birds, can 
be formed to it thcmyeWt^M. 

If Uiey werr \vtl U* )m* nLonoi^ed after the ccmfuMHl manner of the 
ciriliseeo, there wuulil Ur no able direction; ilw'ir vory nunibcni wiHihl 
prove the cau«4* of their destruction, and nitin, after bein:; obliged to 
give four tiiuen more time, can; and attention than the measured 'H'der 
r(*<{uires, wmdd lie ruined by the wry kr^pinj^ uf thcM nuiueruus sur- 
rants whidi ouf^ht to constitute hiA chief riohes*. 

If (here in a pardisi.ible em»r, it is to have lie«'n i^nor.int during 
S.OoO yean* tliat our domestic nniuiaU are nuide f«jr measured harmo- 
ny, nful cannot 1)0 advaiita^'ou«>Iy managed witliout its asMiHtAnee. 
After tlu* failure to di^'over thin destiny fi>r man, when so numy thiu;^ 
ptint U» it, can we be aht(Nii'*Iied tlu&t Atirh a mistake Iuih Iteen rommit- 
UhI ill refcnni to lieu-tA, whioh (jHer ho few jtHMifii of their aptitude for 
hanutsiy f Wf sec few lN*i*idtfH the Ynw*e nuM^eptiUe uf nieaMuro«l ac- 
cordA. Huh aoconl chamin him in tiit* niaiMi>uvre of Mquadrona Ihe 
worst hoTM* bec«mH*f« a Huceplialus t4j iiilhiw the mann in squudnm. 
He a ill march to hii« death, and will drop tuMSier than quit the squadmn. 

llow comes it that we see so few quadrupeds fiivurod with this 
perrepUtm of material harmony t Nature having Uhhi excessively 
rramfieti and restrained in her poti diluvian creations Ium been able to 
admit qiiadrupedH U» the pniptrties of measured hanunny <inly in a 
ver}' (tmnll eiceptiKL Tliis among tlie aninuiLi now cmphiyetl l>y 
man. fslU chiefly <in the hon*e and tlie elephant The ux ami the arlira 
are aU» «u«ce}»til>le of it, but <inly in a «tate thing* impracticable, except 
in the manat^mient (»f Aiwiriatiiia We kwtw very well how to teaeli 
the dug tricks and lUneas^ but no branch of htmonic indaslij ; thnofh 
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he ifi not leas tincepdble tlmn the hone toeertiifai mefhodB^ ivlwee dfie 
ftpplicaUan imy](l lie in the dh-ection of Uurge herds of cftttie, Ibvli 
^ We hftTe DOW no other method than thet of driring fbem belDn 
the IbA, cursing them for being honefly or ibr being eheep. 

Every domestic animal in Harmooy is reared mmactXfy, like tbi 
oscn of Pdton, who walk or stop l^ the soc^ of their ooodaefax 
Bat this is the abuse, the ezoess <^ musieal influence. It aboold na 
be so used ss to fiitigne men. It wiU suffice to indicate to the aniiiia 
what IS required of him, like the shepherds who call wHh Uieir boms 
fo this sort of service the dogs can intenrene reay useftillj. Those d 
harmoDj are trained to conduct masses of cattte, aamnbled by thi 
sound of a belL The animals are accustomed from infinicy to feUoi 
a certain bell, whoso sound i^ known to them as the signal for thei 
meals. Certain species, the ok, sheep, horse, carry from in&aey, an 
at the time of thc^ education, the bell whidi tfa^ are to IbDow a] 
their Uree, and which will suffice to distribute them into oolmnns iM 
platoons. 

For example — To classify, and to travel in order with a herd ol 
twenty-fonr ttiouwmd sheep, three oi four shepherds on horseback ar 
ranged at the extremities and at the centre, with some dogs acting a 
police, and a gamut of eight dogs, who, at a given signal, shake altei 
nately their collars of bells and assemble round them the eheep, accus 
tomcd to follow that note. The bells are distributed by thirds, so tha 
each accords with tlmt which precedes and that which follows it Tha 
the dog, whofle collar of bells sounds in Ut, first passes with his troa 
of sheep, several of which bear like him bells in Ut. Then come th 
band Mi. the band Sol, and others, in the order Ut. Mi, Sol, Si, Ri 
Fa, La, Ut. — Every platcxm containing about three thousand sheep. 

The diapason of the orchestra being the same all over the glob 
a dog raised in any canton whatever, may serve for all the herds i 
the globe, and an animal knows every where the bell he ought to (b 
low. This method spares an infinite trouble in the conduct of lai)| 
herds, which we can now only move in confused masses, with enoi 
mous ^Eitigue, with blows, bites and brutalities, most worthy of petfR 
tibflvud civili2aHon. In Harmony fifty thousand sheep are more eaa 
ly conducted than five hundred now. Do they occupy the road 
Dogs without collars run along the skirts and prevent any from stra; 
ing; the ftound of tlicir bells besides keep them together. 

Must they enter a field or a meadow, to make room for a vehicl 
fifty thousand sheep can be made to pe^ti in two minutes. For tk 
purpose, the shepherds placed at the head, behind, and in the oenti 
ngn to the dogs with coUars to leave the ranks. They go mod nu^ 
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thraueWet in line in the meadow, fifty itepe torn the road, and ffhake 
their belb •ucce<(iiTely. The sheep in eight platoons* run to group 
tb4*m4ilv«e amund the dogt, and the road it evacuated in a moment 
The driliaees for this operatioD would employ half an horn*, a thooaand 
hlowm and ten thousand dug bitea^ 

I limit myself to tliis speciality, amongH a thoosand othons to be 
dt<Ml on the education of tlie creatures of Harmony. Horses are ez- 
erciscd to march four abreast, without any other guide than a small 
number of cavaliers sounding a different call fur eadi platoon. 

r*y means of tlilf musical method, combined with the charm of the 
repoAt^ the adaptati<ina of country and the general mildness in the be- 
havior <if tlieir mastens wo shall see zebras and even beavers as gen- 
tlt> as hnnies, taking into consideration the different methods of treat- 
uu>nt Out of the social state and of the Pawional Series, it is impos- 
siblo to attempt tliese |MPodigie8 of animal government ; we should en- 
frai?<' in an expi>n}»e fmir times as great as the profit ; in attempting the 
H;irm(iniAn methtxl, we should every where find coarse ami in-<li>4- 
pMSfl persfm*, wln> would counteract it; then creatures of tlie n«'tgh- 
biirh<Mid, m'hi> not hem.; UMid to this mctlMid, would spoil by tiieir rtnn- 

♦ A fl'irk. If onlj k«*'*^. iniircho!» in this ord»»r by culumns I't, Mi, Hol, Pi, 
ffiii.ltil hy ihv dtitc* wllh Ih*U4. If tht* trt^mie aimI othrr Milinsl^ beeoroe Sfrrtiv 
tomfn] i<i il, ii U kwraiue Uio)' nn* hablluau^d to it (torn thrir birth. Soveml va- 
rlfti'** «if v«v«f, »b)«cu of emulation b««tw(***n M*»««ral irroufYS fin* nUmsl srronl« 
IsL' tu iSiiTcrcnl DitrthiMlt, snd lo dUtincl cnUitttrie^ Tbt^nt birdii esMly c«iittnici 
thr h.it>it (if not mixiiiff, an i of fnlluwlnv; llii* bdl (*f their U^ion. ToexerctM 
Ibem lu rM«»iniixtnic iU liwy am t«*m|it4<d by (h]«« doIi*^ and It la an art which 
chtMrru arr latigtit t«i |>racilci*. V*tr exsjnple, tbrre fcroufM fo at tho asmo tuna 
Ut fr*Ml thfir thrrf Irtftoua o( i(<>i>fe. The grmip of ffvrae I't« will fu and make S 
Mm to th<* gvrw of the ratri((»rie« M^ H<il. It will rattle lht> dinner b«ll la IJt, 
• lid will irive them n<»thtni(. After »*mw murmiit* of lm|iatl«iica, they will hear 
U»e rail to Ml, or in Hol. which will nially briiut Uiem nomethin:; to eat. When 
they have t*eeo decHved ten <»r twelve timea, they will learn to di»tlni(ui!*h their 
note; animal* Imv'* e&quiaite diaoemmont f<»r whateviH* CHtcerna theeri*^; tliey 
are never deceUfd jb«»ut the diniMtr hour; you would think that Uie> t ild by the 
cUyk. Ilaa a InHve beeit atationed once in a aiablo ihi auch a ri>ute : If be paanes 
two t*r three year* afterwArda* )»e will recdicnixe the mtalilea and tap at the diNir. 
The Ifartnuoiana will put to pniAt Ihla IneUocI of auiraala, always lutelliffenl 
w Iiru i!»eir appetiii> la Uiter««a4ed. We ara reiy akilful to ClTllUalkm to %%%• 
til III an iinpnuluctt^e edtiralhio ; we teach leftroed dotpi a tht»uaaiMl irrtmac«a 
aiHl ««jiiti<il#, which are of no uae. and which waale the Ume of the Itacher. 
lit MA are tNU.*ht to draw little cbaritiU We ereo tee learned aatea ainl learned 
}Ajr: 1 h-.«e A-en an otiedieiit aeal well trnifht to play monkey trick a. Thr«» 
ti»<'H>«p eifi*rt« of »kill vh'iw whfU proflt man may dr«w fn>m animate, wht-obe 
•ha'l Wit«>w huw lo make tlieii e<lucotiou a iinltary and |*rtk.lucti«e tjalem; a 
w«»rk In whtch chll>lren chiedr will he em|tloied. sa they are much tncliord to 
fuiictiuua uf Uua tort, though they bow ualy Iumw bow lu UHnml sod atupeiy 
4iklaiol«. 

13 
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pany those harmonicallj educated. Thenoe it is, that dviliBed fiurmeit 
Iwve not eren imagined this nAtural, attractive edacation, and have 
generally limited them<^lve8 to the violent method, infinitely longer 
and mure curtly. Harmony vrill employ, to educate, govern and per- 
fect its immense herd^<, hiirdly tlie fourth of the individuals whom civi- 
lization would employ to stupefy and imbrute and deteriorate their 
races. 

Tlie cliiefs of Uie furies of education of the Dog9 and Herds, will 
have the rank of Sybils and Sybillee ; a teacher of dogs or geeae in 
Harmony is a por.<H»n of liigh importance, for be must form to this 
t^ilout groups of Sernpliim of Itoth sexes working under his direction. 

These immcji<te herd< ran only be <H>cipline<l when every one shall 
know their conventional language, which being once agreed upon in the 
Qtngreea of Sphericivl Unity, will be the same for the whole earth. If 
every one 8tu|K'fie<l animals a? they do now, by cries, diflerent, and ar- 
bitrarily chosen ; their weak intelligence would never attain to a col- 
lective and unitary discipline. 

We h)i:i11 exact fn)m a child in Harmony, that he shall in tho first 
place know how to live iniitarily with a^inial^:, that he shall know their 
V(»c;ibularv of call?! anl tho ohiff comnuunls, .so as not t<) amnteract Uie 
HyHtein a(i*)j^te«I for tht'ir icovernnu'iit. The chiM who at four and a 
half years of in'^o shouM lack those practical notioiH, wimld be refuse<l 
ndini-sion iii^o the choir of tho Cherubim, llie Cherubic jury would 
nn-swer him that it cannot mhnit into the ranks of the H;uin(Hiinn:3 a 
hv'mi; who U not yet the equal of the animids, siiire he neither knows 
their lant^uag*;, jor wh.it belongs to them. Is it not to be below tJio 
aniuuils, to f;iil in the deference that w^e owe to their instincts t Tliey 
are profitable to u** only in prop)rtion as we can secure their welfare. 
Hence it i« tluit in France, where every one breaks down honfies by 
blows, by fatigue, and by stealing their ftKiil we c:m mount no U)cal 
cavalry, and we draw from this quadru]>ed nmch lei*3 service than in 
Germnny where he is sj)ared. Hie battle-steed of Frederick the Great 
was still living at the a^je of 86 years ; this same animal in the hands 
of the French would not have pa.s.seJ his 13th. Tlie gr<x)ms would 
have stolen half his oats, and hLs masters would have killed him with 
blows, cursing him f«)r being a horse. 

Animals are happy in Harmony, from the mildness and the unity of 
the methods employed to direct them, the choice and variety of their 
food, the eut]iusi:Lstic care of tlieir groups of protectors, wIk) observe 
all precautions adapted to ennoble the race : none of these cares will 
be found in brutal civilization, which cannot even conveniently dispose 
of itH st^ibles. We may promise safely that the assos will be better 
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M^ged ■od better eared Ibr in Hamioiij, tlMui the peMantt of im btiit 
France. 

The fhitt of their diKipliDe aad their good keeping wili be eqnel 
to the diflerenoe between a troop of timtned nldien and a meat of bar- 
bariaiit without tactics. 40,000 Europeana eaaily ecnqoer 100,000 
barbariima The RuMaam were but 7,000 against the great Chioeae 
armj (A more than 100,000. Iliere ia then a waMA adrantage in die- 
dpline. It will be the aame to an nnlimtted extent in the condnei of 
a ntm ala in Harmonj, improred bj the oompoaiie method which ra- 
qoirea: 

Attracttre, meanored diadptine ; 

TTie refining pmcedure of the Seriea ; 

Rnthu4astic care ftv the improTement of raeea: 

X. Unttarj njatMu of operatiom^ 

But who shall be tlie new Orpheus, who shall render duldren and 
animals an dncilc to ail the impulses of unitary discipline I What 
talunnsn shall wc brin^ inti> play f — Non« other than that Operm^ treated 
a5i a frirolity by oar mormlists and fisnoers, who all say : ** Qui Uen 
ckanU fi him timnm pern awinct (g(M)d singer and good dancer, good 
ior nrHhiiig). 

Ilie wAm^ may be tniu in (Civilisation, but it will be very fidae in 
H:tnn(4iy, wh<*re thin impa^^itHietl dttHripliiic of children and of animals^ 
thid fHMirc<^ (>f en<iniHm« riohoM, will diivfly fi«»w from the habits con- 
tracteti ftxnn infancy at the 0|M*ra, tlte icIkjuI of all the measured ma* 
terial unitim. 

Our |iret4*mlvd snt^es, in (U•r•pi^ing tlie scliool of meamut^il harmooioa; 
(t(> they ikK n*nitii(l \w of Ar.ib butiiniHtA who dir 3,000 years disdained 
niflRi>e ; <ir (»f tlMVK* children who only judging; fnmi appearances^ pre* 
fn*f s bt«vy pi(>oe of coppiT to a luui« d'ur of whose ralue they are ig- 
nonujt f 

Such t« tlw error into which our nvirali*tti« fiill in de^pi4ng tlte Opera, 
tliniuirh which inCuicy ou^ht ti> Ite f«»nnc(i to tlic practice of material 
utiitie«< smlcoiiMMiuendy t4i wiciul unitieA. 

U't UN renuirk on the nubject of the 0|w»ra, an of other dtrerMons, 
tiukt in theKxdal »tiit4!, tlM'v txn: intinuitcly linked with productire labor. 
Slid c(*Hipi*mt« in iti< proicre«.s — un effect nliich is wsnttng in Ciriliiation, 
wltere in iu,«try draw* do aM-aotanco either from our card playings or 
nine ptiM. Far from it ; tlie civilixtf<l ifnme* and divemitm'* |»r«»Toke in 
every manner to idleno^ to aNitempt of lab««-, and even to crime, to 
tU'ft. an<l to Puicide; cooum»n results of our game* of cluince. It will 
be curiotis to mje how diverMoitf, aniongKt others, thuM* of I^rt'e, which 
has now no reUtsvi to productiTe industry, bacome the support of it 
in the Social Stata. 
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A remark y«t mcwe Important, «idiHiicli»iiwfco» Am chajitw^ii 
that the animal, which gives a doable profit faj the perfcetkn it altafat 
in Haimooie edueatioa, giTeaaprafit ten and twelva fold, by the fiwD% 
of mnltiplyiDg fire oriiz timet the nomber iHudi aoold be mndoi 
■odi a eoUbjdrilizeei, who know neither tibe art of diaoqplbiip^ asMaa 
of animak abroad, nor the art of harnKwkig and diatribatiqgtbtM in 
inraiente8tablee,likethQeeof 10,000 layli^ hen for each FWmb Has 
work will be in great partconfided to the oare of ehildrenp aaMad ly 
a few VeneraUea. What amineof profit,whataaoi]roaof laflMlkin 
lur our age, which dreams only of means of getting monej, and wbidi 
maj find in every brandi of work,amine of gold, providedilba anr- 
cineti and distributed by PasBiooal Series! ^ 

In viewing, writes Antony H6ray, a eorre sp o n dept of fStm Dton- 
cratie Padfiqae ; m front of the Ohrystal Falaee, peaoef ol berdi in Urn 
vast meadows of ff^ Park, and tame water birds sporting on tba 
serpentine river ; it occurred to rae that with sncb a sUe^ an laffsl^f 
measured and so wdl prepared, it would have been easy to oonaset 
with the conquests of man over inert matter, his not less ft n t e r sst ing 
conquests over animate nature. Here is still a diasra wfaidi the padfie 
congress of industry will in future have to fill How greatly woold 
such a di.<^lay of the wealth of humanity be increased, if every people 
should tlicre ezliibit the animals of which it has made auxiliaries, wfaich 
it has reclaimed from wildness to train them in its service. There we 
might see tlie elephant, ootcmporary of the mammoth, whidi bears the 
palanquins of the indolent natives of Beugal, and whose powerful trunk 
piles beams of teek wood in the ship yards of Hydembad. There 
we should caress tlie peaceable Lama, and the yellow wooled vi- 
gogne, which since those ages when the Incas reigned, bear the burdens 
of South Americans on roads over-hanging tlie cold steep sides of the 
Cordilleras. 

The camel of Asia with two humps, which bears the stones of which 
Nineveh and Babylon were built ; (he dromeilary of the caravans, whose 
back resembles the tent of the Arab ; the rapid Mehari, which skims 
over the sands of the desert ; [the ostrich sometimes tamed and mounted 
by the Nubian] ; are noble triumphs of the industry of our forefethen, 
whoi>e aspect may excite in their descendants the desire of still exploiw 
ing the forest and wilderness, to compel from them other creatures yet 
nnsubjected to man. There we might expose all the varieties of the 
horse, from the white wooled horse of Tartary to the nedjib of pure 
Arabian blood, and asses of all varieties of hide, and sheep with mani- 
fold qualities of fleece, and draught oxen, and buffiiloes of Java, and 
numberless hunting and guard dogs ; from him that watched at tha 
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tent oi the Nomad, to the mnoer that shftret in the ooocert of the pack. 
Hut had thifl idea been realised, what a liring satire would not tlieive 
animated cunquents, made before the hbitoncal epoch, bj our well fiir- 
gtitten anceittoni, have reTealed af^ainst the careleaneM of later gene- 
ration* m the duty of connecting with us our ootemporary bipeds and 
quarlrupcdis »till wondering in the forest ! Alas ! since the memccjr of 
traiiitions began to write its records on papyrus, parchment or paper, 
no now arquL<iti(in of this kind has been made by men, if we except 
»(»me fiilly fowK tmly fit to be cooked and eaten. 

Aih\ yot, species never were wanting; the sea offered us in the raca 
of sealn, so^ioiahle in iti« very numerous varieties, auxiliaries in ft^hing, 
but we have been so gross as to see in them merely barrels of iiU.— 
[as in the c»Ucr and the ofsmorant, merely river and pond-poachers.] 
Tlie air, aa Touseenel explains to us with so much spirit and sdenee^ 
abounds in asHintauts of the chase which we alienate from us and allow 
to become harbarou* again. And the onagras, and the xebras, and the 
great antelopes of the interior of Africa : are not these marvellous 
steeds l«ir our women and children f 

Have we not in Asia and in the great Archipelagoes of tlie luilian Ocean, 
tin* oreatiire nK*^t nis^nificontly c««ii«tituted to enter into relation with 
us, plft}*tir to all the ofKci*H of doiiie!«tic M>rvice in countries where the 
Sun miJte^ n hajipino** of Iei<«ure \ The large sp«Hae«i of tlie monkey 
nee. the ptniiCM antl the chimpanzee*, thosn* creatures mt nuturully imita- 
tive of otir K***'tur('!«. [uo iiitollii^fiit, so MMwiUe, ho liglit-hcarted, and 
wlMm* rv<*» nj« th«*v f.illb**f«>re tlie bullet of their murderer, turn on him 
full. mild, melmii'holy and repratehful, a<« if to a'^khtm why hoiM^r-^i^ts 
in mi*^tAkiiiL' and ulm^ing the gifts of Uie g«iod (}(m1 !j It U the utUKMt 
if hen> nofl there, a Dutch colfmi^t anub^M him*(elf with traiuif^ a few 
individuals to >erve him a« wait<TS,(T a few extra4>rdiiuu'y experiments 
on* ma«le *n\ t)u'U\ by Fjiii^linh travellers. I1ic only attempt in the ri|;ht 
flinn^iiii Momenlutt c«ifM*lu«ive, U the eniployntent of femoleo of tliis 
fi| (««'tt**. at wi>avit4( NtiitT* in HiTi<l<>!>tmL Vet thi.4 luis only been imagined 
ti'-ati-fv a ))a«»iTi;(curi<iKity, with(»ut any idea of folloa'ing up a success- 
ful ex[H-iiti»'nt Ao sm to obtain perious advaotnges from it [A much 
m<»re tm|iroUiMo fact may now lie witne-^atMl in England, of a thread 
fartiC)', where the o|ionitive<i are niiet*, and whew labom »U!itaitietI on a 
minimum of l)re.ni Irrupts, net the capitalist employer quite a han<ls(»me 
anntml revenue ] 

Nirrx 4. — TlARMoxie loax or Woasnir. 

Tliis in diararterixed chiefly by the rt*c«)giiiti<m of the Sun as unitary 
emblem or reiirenentut.ve of Deity, and of man's n*lati<m t«t Him as 
ervopcralor in the various detaib of craatioo and produrtkia Ot uses and 
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goods. Hence mil the arts will actively concur io worship and all thai 
cleTatcs man's heart witli sentiment uf his upe, dignity, responsibility 
and proridence as regent uf nature, will be here appropriate. No other 
toochere of religion will be recogniaed than those of the natural id- 
cnces ; mystical, and metaphysical theology will be exploded, and 
practical use recognized as the only appropriate manner of exhibiUng 
doctrines, to the exclusion of abstract verbiage. 

The inventors of steam ploughs and aeronautic cars, the painter, the 
sculptor and the bard, all come with intelligible revelations, wliich wa 
can accept or reject without confusion, ** by their fruits ye shall know 
them,'* but any mere verbal statement to which an arbitrary innportance 
is attached by the religious sentiment, is liable to breed dtssensions as 
we have seen of the religious pretentions in the past histoiy of our race, 
and to ultimate in a manner most dL^astrous to Social Harmony. Let me 
not here be understood as either expressing or implying any thing against 
Clu-istianity. So far ns Christ lives in the hearts of men, it ia leeo 
in tlK>ir works and not in idolatrous forms of worship. The Christiauity 
of Harmony consists in the imitatiun of Christ, who, if we have read 
our Testament aright, was the least in the world of a diurchman, and 
iii-^tiluted none of tho^e eccloi^iasiical org'^mizatioiis which abuse bis 
nnriiL". ns to the coiniuunion, it w:is a true fraternal feast I do not ad- 
vocsitp any of the old ceremonidls of the Fire or Sun Worship, but a 
tliank^^viiiir as }mn> as the uukiiig song of birdt*, and consentaneous 
with the phages of the S«>lar day. 

Those doctrines and religious teachers only, that are void of real and 
denjonstrable virtue, that can perform no miracles, nor even common 
honest lal>or, or iiHt(>a<l of turning stones into bread to feed the people, 
tliink only of niakin:? the people feed them, and rather change hearts 
into si ones, and fish into serpi-nts ; (by which is under>>tood the suIxm*- 
(hnaticm of lannnn affections to ahstnict or iu<»n^anic creeds, and treache- 
rous application of the luitural sciences to the ju^^lery of EIgypti;ui or 
Inihan mysteries) ; nui>*t <hrink from the ordeal of being tried by their 
fruits, and try to come tlie j^f.mio of s<ni/-siv.nff over the world Too 
indolent to help (^n the pr<^|^re<s of this on^^ they monopolize forsooth 
the keys c»f the nr-xt ; sell hand ba^kets for private ctmveyance to 
heaven, and extend tlieir commerce even beyond the limits of our civi- 
lixatiitn, semling to China airgoes of bibles and opium, and to the Caj^je 
of Good IIojM.^ and tlie Isles of the S'»uth seas, as Missir>naries, their 
weaker brothers, who at lionie mi^dit discredit the church, but who well 
underjtan<l the one all essential principle of orthodoxy ; ** Bring 
tithes of all that ye have." Harmony dispenses with those massive and 
imposing gothic structures which exclude at once the light of the Sun 
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mill *»( SHencG, wiJ oti wlHi«e pu1|iit« pMch the cleriral rultuiv, owl aihI 
I Kit ; spirit I ul ni^htiiinnprt that hnnnl nrer the troubled Mumben of the 
lalhiTtT'^ Salilmth, when men linvo a(n>^*<l t(» nwt Ihun the repugnant 
fjUkiuttiiii; luU i»f civilizatiitiif tir in ftU!«|)entl their rut-tliniat com petition ; 
thiNi (lintractii^ tlu'ir niinih fuMii riitK*ertiii;; firjctical me«itureH for their 
<-iiiiiiii«iii relief l>y wi-mt mkuuI iMiuhiiintiiNi, ami f<»rbi(ltlii^ them tho 
hiMlthfiil and nive^^^nry rehixnti<iiH of coiintry eznirrtton^ mivic aii>l 
lim.'in^. nn-l UTAti'ful direr«i4>n<( <>f the M>n<H*fi and affect ionn; in order t«) 
|f •i-<4iii thfir •MiiiU wiih fliM'trliie'* more nialignniit tlum the ptrnmn of Die 
\i|ier; ditrtriiu*:* <»f tht ir e^M^-ntial de|)rHTity and of private excliMve 
p.dvitii'Hi. Ceriaihly. tiK* jimpiiKaiuii'^t and tlie arcliitect of Social 
HaniKmr tlirliue nn «Ui*li do«*tririeH, o|K*n warfare, an unconipramisinj; 
war iif tiMer eztenniiiatiiin, the Mune an upon the evil doctrines of na- 
turi*. tlK* tij^vr, the hyetui an«l tlM> gecko <ir the riittle>nake. 

Ititt a^ the veiwiiiiiiuti n'ptilen and tlie venoiiiouM doctriiK** hare both 
eqiuUly lie«'n fibctM in their day and infliieiH*ed tlu* di>iitinie« of man, wo 
ncitl iHrt di*|mte their truth relatively to tlioHe w)m> luve UdieTed in 
fhem. tytit rt>;^f)i>rate at oiuv the orjo^nic ezprenitionii of mir planetary 
lift*, an*] it* ->piiituttl cre4'd«, by MilMitutiiig for tlie nubvenuve a|>liere of 
rclati'in*, whi<'b i(.tvc birth to theni and KU^tainn th«'m, the •phere of 
p'l'iid luinn«4iif«, oirii|i.itib]<> only with the doctrine tluit (Sod i;* gmxl 
AH I lf»ve i« hi-* niini-«ter I *>li-ill ntiw rjiititi* fnini Victor Ctiii<«idcranL 

\'ol'airt> tin<^* *i:ii>l: **If (Jift ba*i niHtJe man in lii- own iniii^\ it 
iii'i«t lii* a^fisl that in:ui ba^ il'-nc tt** nitirh Tir iUf\." 

Vn-Wr til" tT'trbof li'vity. iIicm* tior>K fciiilain a lirt'p •^^n-e. Ib-li^'i^in 
alw.iy* liL* ln-'-ti, itn.l ii!^t.>y-« will In*, n >fM*i.d >«\ti!b<*4i* ; th*' "lia^lnw nf 
hum ini(y mi )H>aVfn Wi* need nut here (>aiiM* t4ii}i>v4'li>p the bi^toriral 
p\«tein of SfK'ia! arMl n-li^MiMf* nim'Liti'<n'*, a tbe-^i* i^iw etiifidatcd bv 
numrr«Mi" wf>rk«, l>iit limit otir-M-lvr-* to Mmn^ i;tni*ntl i^m^idcrariivH. 

S<>mi-litiii>H It U'-w ri-Iiirii'iii t-iifiiN*|iti«ifi iiii'iiiicul with u new S^-iul 
t'>'iM*f'|i*iiin, w:ll «*i !!,••■ I idi-r il.i- livmi; iisibty :tii-l pnvturi' n •hniuI furmn- 
l4>iii 111 It- •t'Aii iin:i:;e. V.x iinpl*- : Mi*m-« uh I the lli brrw S«cii*lv. 

S'fiH'ii'oi'- a S«ii*iii1 f<iriiiMti>'ii L'fad'ially in'riMiiplidu'd or rapi'lly 
pi<»bi<*i*«| b\ Miiiif L'r»'»*<r ili-M'tiM-ri''^ will it-rif i-ti^-i iM|t>r it- miTt'la- 
ti\i* rrltkfidn. Kxiuiipli' . 'I'hf tirfrk »ri<l K*>iii.in l*iil\ihi-itiii. An- 
otl-ff iAant|i!i' 111 iliXrr-i' iiiuM iii''iir ! tb» <'«>iii-<i;mi;iiii i* df reli^^MiHM 
u :b MM'i.d 'ti'ptii-i-iii III l'*iitii|M- ^inf*«* lb«' rfdxi-iit iif M'lcnienridof ifr«*iii 
in iu*'trv ill till- aivit'iif SiM-i«'tv. Ai^niri ' t)r<* tni> linliT* nf iihrn(Hu«*na 
will ffti I ii< |iuraIU-li«m bv ri'<-i|»n«iii ii-nrtiiin^. Kxiniph*. <*hri«iiani- 
tr hai« pri«'!aii!i«-d n^iw Ihin) y«>iini a-^n, nb^tlutii reli|n<ui« inith upiMi 
the earth , th«* uiiiiy of nirn aiii'm;; iLiMiiM'he^ ki».I mitb {h>i. I Miy 
aWJute religioun trutli renutfk that thiit ftn-mula i« ia hcl ai Ainda- 
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nkcfitul and a? true in the panthpb>t or simply natnral renderii^ of (be 
wdnl G*nl. (ts in the deictic or theistic acceptatiuns of this word. Cos- 
reive ii*m\ a^ y^«u will or u-^a any uther term that tiuitA the iiikjsyncnfy 
t/f v<.ur i.iln i, tliU f->nuiiU no lua exi-^ts in its ul>?«iliiie reli^uiu inlec- 
ri^v. And why * pncisely bt-caute it exprcse^a the uniry, the abadute 
(itinh ^ho. iiir«rn:d and extcninl, subjective and objective harmooy of 
huijianity. IlnMiatiity vill find no reli;^ou4 principle superior to tfait 
'uliit-h f<.<nii:iliz4'n its iK.Tfect communiun with itMlf and with the mi- 
v*{^^al lit'i.' U-youd iUmU: God, or God ami Uis works ; the question ii 
here iu(liiP.Ti.'nt. 

Xow afiiT tills grL'.it reli£;iou5 revelation, identical with the socU 
conception of tlio oi^aiiic unity of liumanity; what has been seni 
From that nionieut, iinnicdiately, the agi^:Uiitin of the idea upon the 
hviii^ reality, in order to recast the latter in ita o^*n iniri^ 

Under the direct ijiipulsiuns of (*hri<>t, continuing his work, the apoi* 
tIeH liuvc tried every thing to conrtitute the civil church, the dui^tian 
pociety, the mnncf unum. But sec: lliey imagined tliat tlic practiol 
ct>iiditioii of tlie omnrs loium lay in oiiinia omniOut ; aimuiunism ap- 
{M'ured to iheiii the moans <>f unity, and they launched the Clirjch 
M'ifh *»u<'h iinTL'v in the p:ith uf ci>ijiniuni'iin that <lurin;; three ciutii- 
rii:s tht; Cliri-ti:in v/oui», liowever refractory it found hmnunity, lui< iK»t 
c'li'-cd to "oiin I np<»n \\i\< track, and the e»'hi;o-« of this primitive 5*^ 
riali-m ( pa«->ir»;: from the K^>enes to the Moravians and rej>rtKljred 
nniDnir the .laoM-ni-l^ or I'ort Jiovallst*^ of tlie Caihi)Uc conimnniiHi.] 
huvr n4»t c.«'a-cd to revijlM-rate in the Church d«iwn to our own davi*. 
'IIjc Sjm i;il n-alizatit>n <if tlie rtlii;ioU'< conoeptinn having; failed under 
tlii- Ih-t fnrni, eniifu-od an- 1 nnlr, what ha^ t)ecnrred ? Impotent to iai- 
jH'l humanity to rn-toms wliieh it absolutely refuricd to accept, (an at- 
li;mpt wliich it i"j truly palnlul ln^l!e now resume<l after an exj^erit-n^-e 
•-•» imineiiM: and when elinrts fo |M»\vtrful and bo devoted have failcil., 
iIm* new nliirion Ix'in;; n«»minally accept tul by a society which it ciMild 
not tnui-form, this .-iK'irty has ener;;etically reacted upon the religion, 
and in a very ^hort time impressed upon the latter its own image. 

'I'he Word of the }^(»spel, the absolute religion oi humanity^ has eeeu 
it>» name, disputed Viy a thou^and anarcJiic;d sects, cover a mass of al> 
Hunlities, superstitions uianias, aliomination<^; political, moral, and in* 
telUvtual, which »»t /«7/*/ h.ive constituted the real practical historical 
relii^ion of j<ociety. 'i'he density of tlie darkness is proportioned to the 
brillijincy of tlie li;;ht^ Alan is the kiiijr of creation. Of all c<»rruptions 
that of hi»< corpse, w tht? most dreadful : 'Dm**, and this is what I Imd 
to show, oven in setting out from tlie GiJspcl ; Barbarism and Civi- 
lization have attained by a scries of deviations to compose in practical 
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realitT. iiypti'nH of (Toe<li boitide which all Knalngous monstmititics 
grcrr pale. The immefHe mnjurity of tlie cn*mture8 of Ood (the eli-ct 
•re the rerj small number) ^ren oror to. the pitch- furkn of leginiHi of 
(leriU, plunged \nU* waU of boilui}!^ pitch, Auhoiergcil in lakes of nivlte«l 
lead. osHuined by tflain4*fi, tlM^tic frightful tortures renewing themselves 
without trwre or mercy throughout iTRa?aTT, nuch hai been for fifteen 
<w Mitci'n centiuieis t^wh \* utill in nearly the whole world of be- 
lierrrit the idea of IlelL 

[It is curious to olnienre that while riolence prevailed over morality 
ia Siiciiiy, ami nsi'ttii^ at t\w »take wax in fahhion liere, tliese ideas of 
ft qua^i material tirt*. i»btuine«l nmre of tlir other 1^11, and as Tiuleiice 
yicltis to morality and the !«uV;;<*rtivc fear imtl coa9«traint of conscience . 
•re nubstitutetl liy a ri{M'r and ni«iro intelligent malignity for the oilers 
live temir» and constraint of foreign p«iwcrH ; the i(k*a of suffering 
thn*U):h tlie M>nM'<i i« ali:iTidt»fu^l hh luiphiloMiphtcal by the eilucatinl, 
and that (»f fiuritiml torturer take th<'ir pLuH* : luiy, by the hitei«t refine- 
ment nf theohigiral viik4U, certain fiponcnttt of SwethMiUtrg *\u*w us 
How t)if> vrlt'koil. Mf thi-ir tiwn free will and attr:ictiftn (ie<*k the hi'lK 
wImti* tlii'V ocritin-it' tii pr:ii'ti(*i* th<K<> vice« t4> which they had liere ad- 
dicteil ihtni*ihvv 

Itiit ihi- diii-tiiiii> i« t'M> p^io-«ly nn.l palpaMy U^rrowrd fi*»m nur 
okfiinn'O i-l' orv;iti<iii ho.I «-i(M-ri<'iirc, it i'« only n'-tutiug in n kinil (f 
fi|rtntnal ^lim.' tin' firt of tlii* liidnt. hrn.' rlcarly «'ngi'ndeie<l imd ^tH- 
tsiiKil bv iir^iiiiizcd pul>>ii' trniptuti"ii. iinil th«r ob^trurti4>n«» *>( fabe 
^Mll -iiil ri-lat.oii", whi^h tir-t iiiiiWi-i tin* ilrimkaitl thr lilxTtinr. piw-tilute. 
thi«'f. Ac, an I thtii rmitin:.^ tbi-ni in the '';inir lotitinr, rv«-n %\ ilo tl.i-y 
c*ur«e th«> li.iv \vh«-n thi-v wiTi- U>rn un 1 would wi>loim«' iioi.ihiLiti' n 
a* a rfpitc fnnii Mi<-h f.itality. 

Swe<Ii'nlMinf H'idlv t*f>ti*idi'rt'il th«* ht-IN to nieun <>nlv the <>vtern.il 
nr •f^tniial |iriiM-iplo in iiinn, whith wat iHit evil nccpt ^\ivu in «li-iT- 
der, aifl lit« ImLiui'i' l»<-t«'t'«'n the hi*lU an<l h«'av«>n« tN^iiHi^toil in i1h* 
^•■mI iir>l«T of iMitli. It wi.iiM Im> 4'X<*niplitit'tl in a man with t;c«Ml op- 
fH-fitf (-iijo\ing ait|t«>iit rzi'fn an rxt't-lhtit diniMT, cnlivfmil b\ ^o 
f-ial ntttvi-r-i' — Init a-* mwio u« ixiv**"* ^IhmiIiI ci inunriKV, Sw»*ih'filwiri» 
H'luld Niy tluit th*« hi'lU wrte di*'«>r<l«*rly Kn«l in irruptimi ujniti the 
lH'Sv«-n4. 11m*m* iiiit' pliihR*«iplii«*ul »iib!i(-ti«**> U-ni^ out of the rniti;r i»( 
%iillfur throliiifV. it i» o<iitfl*iiifd to dr*''>i« tip Ilh oM I'attiolic and t'al- 
TiniM lKurlii*an» in Swrd«*nU«rinan up|HircL — Tr.J 

Twi«t it mhirh m-av v«tu «ill. wliatrvor li^ht nuiT ftsr a nkonuiit 

• • • 

fla^h thnaigli. whatever inipnlHe nuiy be nsiununicated t«» humanity 
bf InoKaidaiK charactcn^ aTary pcvpU thai waf«s war and hulds to 
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irar m a fnct of nature an*] necessity, if it haTe ft religkm, will adoR 
a G(n1 uf war. a OimI f>f annies. 

Every ])oi)i)Ie t)mt shall obvy ixuwtera and shall find this uatunl ; if 
it liuvc a reli<;i<»n, will adore a Despot or a collection of Tyranti aad 

fuvoritoH ill JJcavcn. 

Kvury people whofe personB and properties can be secured and iU 
order iimiiitained m\\y by means of laws sustained bj priwm, pumab* 
nR'nts Htui exeouti(ineri(, will construct for itwlf in parallel with tbmi 
if it Lave u relijipnii, koiiic mnt of hell with ofiicfrs apprupriate ; far ■ 
historical reulity, in <uic word, just as tlie world iis so will be itshearei 
uTi'l it^^ hi'll. My<tt(;ric<« and ri^)r«>us di'^ciplines make up the prardcil 
form of thi»?c creiMls which history brings down to us from alltlie 
people en^iif(cd in iiioi.»hen'nt and Subvtn^ive Socictiea. EvideneeaiKl 
Love are the natund character Utio* of religion, identical with the So- 
cial Sy^the^is iletcli| an soon as humanity is in unitjf with iUei/ mid 
with the Cni vernal Life, 

Guided by these reflections; what are the Social cfaaracten of ths 
PaA-sionnl Series, whicli nhadow forth its religious doctrinc» and fonni 
of wor>hip ? 

What i-j tlie mirnrfv of the Phalanx upon the firmament? 
Answer: The rhsdanx. recreating Gt^l in its own image, will attii- 
bute to him : \A. the attrihntea of 
Universal Providence, 
J>istiil»utive .Tu«<licc, 
Iv'ononiy <»f Means, 
I'nitv of Sv>tem, 

l>i^trihuti(<n of niovonient >»y attraction, with tendency to the 
Serial or ail>ore<^'ent type. 
2dly. A^ alMraet i^rinciple.s are unknown in Harmony, but CTery 
thin;; ru^^hes to practical C(Yii£<nmination, the atjove attrilnitos are per- 
ceived as hiearnate in the Sun. whose action in nature immediat«lT 
opens the g«»>«pels of S^'ience, through which they aro h^'rutinized and 
coiifirme<l. 

Stlly. As the Sun is too far off, and too big for us to cla!«p ir to oar 
heart"*, with all that devotion and ardent love which it in«piren ; snJ 
HA Harmony is yery direct ami prnctioal hi its worship, God and the 
Sun nui>t come still nearer, and even within in its vorv mi<lst. Well 
there is Jesus Christ. — Tnie, but He lived so long ago I — ^The Harmo- 
nians are unretisonable. — (Granted, but the days of ii>jracles return, and 
the incarnution is forthwith completed in all lovely persoDs, so that 
every biiby ^hall worship its mother, every mother her babe, and evvy 
lover the dear ones who more than give us life in making it to boaiifi 
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ftd ! MothvT'* and infimtit and Ihvit*, with now and tlien a father t-r a 
fricntt an I thou tht> arti-t at hii« favurite work, uro the trtdy piMiplf th:tt 
■re unraMmable otMnigh t(» wdrship, and they arc Uic unly <iiii*!« that 
know anyihin<4 piirtk*ular aUiut Goil. llicreftyre, . " I»vv ye uue an- 
otbcr.** fiiT " If ye luvo nut yiiur brotlier whom yu have fK.*«*ii, bow con 
je liiTp (mnI wlioiii yc have iMit mi'd f" an-l to thh add, **My Fiitlior 
vorl'etk hitherto an 1 I frurit.** Header, inclined to hinnir "my iufiintine, 
fimuliar cLvp of ihiiiir* divine**, or whf» kw»«H ni»t tliat prrpetiml mira- 
cle wn»ui;ht liy Love in lUvor of hiver^, more wonderful, nuire bi.*auti- 
ful ibid intiiiitily more beneficent tluui all tlie rt-nt r^porit^l by Micn^d 
tradiiii4i. bimI wlien-iu tlic «-ntirc universe **d<>«li live and move and 
hare ll« Wiiur ;" 1 am s^irry if perxmality ex|»re««mi to ymi only wliat 
H finite ; it i« i^iven fiir a Hpirituid Hprini^nir l>o:ird uf Hu;npcMi(rii^ for 
thi* niiM>t cliiimiuu^ rlui' «if revflatitm. In our happy human Iovca, the 
the niul iiirapturrd tiith siwh vtniU'-MrvU'iUin of Deity, doe** not f*p«'L tu 
riinfiriH Ilim tn thr form lb' av-iinu's but fri'cd fmm th«* tramnu'U of 
M'n •■ nnil of iiiti'lUTl, ao^uin-H ii»'w pyt-<, m-w wiiiir*. new |miW('m of 
iTitiiiti\rly appr>priuiiti? tlit* niy-tiTit'<', n'iW <>|m-i) •nvri-ls, <»f ••'piritiud 
and t-i-li'-^lud rxi-triH «', :in'l partiiko?* witii all blt>t ^piril(4 in the ban- 
■pift iif iiiiivi'r*i»l t*i>tniinnii<iii. 

N«rT»: r.. — Si nil H or 1>4ivi>rir Si:Rvirr, 

St-vcml (:riMip^ of this .^i-rif*' iM-Ioni;, likf tin* lililf llurdrii, ti* the 
SniTi'il Iaxw*^, i*n>l nrt> i-nlillfil m \arii>ii<» •li*L'^ri'«'«* to ^lurr in it<« Sai'ri 
fiif-.iiiil l"-ni»r*. Waiting at tabh". llii>ti:;li iiula ■m-viti- nr iiiuitlnu'tivc 
fi:ii- (ii n. •'till LdL* und«-r the ^fncral piini-ijih* i>t' tin* tunofUnnrut uf 
jTi 'I r. 

** Wv that !•» irri*atr<«t iinmoi; ynu let him In* om tlio youni^er, and ho 
hfit I- rhii-f. A« hi* that duth m-rv*-." 

" Mjtiiv that iin* rir-t thall U- hi-Jt, nn«l the he-t -Jiall U- fir»*t." — K«»r 
fiKi ••■v-r « x:dti-tli him-'plf t>hall U* uba-inl, nnt! 1m' tluit humbli'th 
bill -f if -lir,!! !h« t'Xalit'd" 

" lii- rii.-* i- h-.n-t ill ihi- world -Imll 1k' peatoot in the kingdom of 
h- .vi II." ,,.r l'.koi>ii>ii.il Sffi*'*. . 

• I ::ni . iji-ji:* yuti a** hftlint •M-rveth." 

" .1 I \" ir l^iril iunl ni.uitfr liuvi* wa-hrd ^our frt t, vi* oiiLdit a1-«> t<* 
lk:»di « ii«' aii'iTht f'- liM'l " 

I'l ij.-f thi' \* t-^'t.uA I f ilii-* irrimp i* dn— • i-d nnd ihTMr.tti«I wlthrs- 

q:ii-i'»' r.> iiiiH-» iiihI t:i-tr. I'* lifflriiu; i- at nn turlfoii^ aii-I iluiiitli'I. 

an I It- •Ii-«ipliiii' of (>tii|it«'ttc bikdilv i-laliiiniti'. A fiir |«r«i|-irtii.n itf tli«» 
ii<ii^t U-aurifi.l Kirl> of tlu' S4«*irty nnd ••!' tl v i Lildn-n of riih ]inr<'ii*« 
mdl ulvjvt U* i-nndled, and the table m:i\ico of the«e groups when 
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tlieir time of meals aiTi?c8 will be distingoiebiKl bj ite luxmy. llier 
fuucticns bc8idc<i,arc not Kiniply tavupply Ihe material wiDti of tbi 
company, but uIho their social or 8ptritUHl wauti*. They Mudj to pnh 
vidu each a Bcut next t)K>Fe ^'biiKC contact is most onliTenmg ami 
choriiiing, a function of passional affinities whidi ranks tbem in the 
fiiiry-liood, vhich will Mxm be mentioned. They also couac provided 
vith news, and like a band of light h«rse in an army, are ready to fly to 
any point whore attraction wavers, and by a brilliant sally or theintiD* 
duction of new dibbcd or topics, to subject bll to the law of charm. 

NoTK 6. — Orgamxation of TBS Tabix. 

Ant Group of periitons wibhinf^ ti> enjoy socially one or more meal*, 
either in general routine or on any particular occasion, signify to the 
cliief of tlic Series of the Kefectory, the hour, place and dLvLes they pre- 
fer, aino wliut accessories, such as music or other diversions they desire. 
Tliis cliief then distributes orders in const'quence to the culinary serias 
the series of waiters and to any others whose services may be requested, 
through tlieir resi)ective chiefs, who make the necessary arrangements, 
otiier enga«;enieMLs perniittini;:. 

On the culiiiarv jrroups ilcvolvos the composition of gastro^opliic 
harmonu's upon tlie pivotal dishes sjx^cified : on the group of waiters the 
nj>[»r(»j>iiate decorations of the hall and table, d'C, Ac. 

One ot the groups in n^piest on such occasions is that of news- 
purveyors, persons who deliirht in collecting and retaiUng everv MUt 
t>f intere-itiii*^ information, and who frequent with the newspapers, those 
tables where they are a<>:ured of u welcome. 

NoiT 7. — Skuies of FiKi.D Labob. 

Here we observe the advantages of combined ngrioultiu-c in refer- 
ence to the iiitriMhiction of s»team-ploughs and other machinery not 
adapted to small and isolated cultures. The whole domain of a town- 
ship and even of H'Vfral contiijuous to^^-nvhifis is h\id out po th*it each 
variety of soil and liM^ition may be planted with the croptliat best sdw 
it, according to the deliberative wisdom of the bt»ard of ngriculturf. 
A va-t stretch <'f Ir^vel s(»il unobstnicttnl by fences may be adapteii to 

one method of tillaufe, justifying all the expease of machines and the 
employment of the best engineers in their management. 

Here also, as in mechanical and manufaetui ing labors, machines 

forming part of the joint stock property of the as#:(»ciation. at once 

lighten the hibors of the people and increase ilieir profits, instead of 

fon'ing them to work hmger and liarder for less profits, as lias been 

ever the ca-'c in the upside down world called civilization, where 

machinery only assi.'?ts ajpital to exploit and victimize labor. 
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Siippusiiif; even tlaat tbe whole real estate of the awociatiuQ were 
t-twiH*!! by cMie man, »tiU so luog hs Ubor drew a fixed percentage, Miy 
of 5- 1 2 fNi tlio wbi4e annunl pn>At, and mkill or talent S-lSths ; the more 
thi*^** «b>uld be iiicrcasiHl by the intcrreiitiuo of madiiucfly the larger 
Wi.iiM Ik' tlie aviTinl to bibtir. 

Die distributitKi «*f cultures, irr(>s|)cctive of the aforesaid material 
ctHMdiTBtiiKM, u micli as to •^ivo tliu most varied harmonies of Mpect^ 
anil to lirin^ the diflorent groups engngoil, into ttie most pleasant rela- 
tiling of contiguity; fsoinetinies contrasting the nideMt with the most 
clelicfete, an in tlic heavy Hpadii^* required in the ladieg* flower>beds 

Note 8.— Meciiamc AaTS. 

lien* we slitill digre^ a little fnmi the phm of tliis section, to iutro- 
diMv tlie actual mitvonicnt of as^nciatioii amoi^; the Mechanics of 
France T1u>r' exi<<tt'd by ri'iMirtrt mhuc nioiitliK ago, 260 such associa- 
tii«i4 in Pari^, atnl many in other ciii«**« of Kuropc TIicm.* are tlie germ 
M-rirH. |»n'|iaiing tliiniM.>lvf9 to bi' oinstitui'Ut clvmentH of Integral So- 
CM'tif". 

VISIT TO THE LKATIIER DRKSSKRS OF PARJS, 

B V V I r T <> K II E N N K Q U I N, 

RI:rKBllK%T4TlVR Of TUB FKoPLB. 

Tfttntilntfti frtnn the Ifnntx'rtitif' Parifitpir. 

On M"ti<Ltv. thf Hth •»f S'|»t«Mnl)«T, KA, ctni* of ow cttlleoguea, 
Mh-IhiI lUtutct. Mhn |>i;u-iiMii the tradr <if u juincr U'f«>re tliatufa re- 
pM ••>«•! lUtivc; a«'4i'ni[iititird It-, Miitii oiio of oiir frii'n<l!i, to tlie Ahnociatioo 
«'f lA'titht-r I )ri-«*M'r", Jtuf *h- 1 1 'I Vrrsivn.* Jo unx ikitigiiolki*. 

iV«i<«ijig ll.<> fr< nt <if ll.f bi:ililiii); vilt«'rc tho otHri's are kept, nnd 
tH'Xt tlinmi^h A i:ni«lfn uin^rratily planted, we rcui'hed the greiit work- 
h]v'\* a«UrtiM*d \iith liiili>, fawn oilored, black, varni>lH'iI, nnuMith <ir 
graiiM'd. S(it>ii^ turn. ■M-vi-ial of uIhimi are hlrip{>«><J to the waUt, bero 
Kii* biiMt'd ill tlte fatiguing ii(ui>e of iK'iaping the bidt-t* with tho 
liai'k* of tlMir knives. 

We are r« tcixed i-tiriii:dly, ev«'n jii>ou-ly, and fmni our «*ntmnce 
wi- frvl «iur'><*ive« ill fiiciHllv «viii|i:itbeti4* relatimiii with tbeM* (;ltil«lr4*n 

■ * ■ 

of tod. The wiiikiiiL'iiit n <it Turi^, nnd e-int-uilly the luUireni wlN»ni 
u—^tiAtioii luk" eUkiiiH i|i.tl*d, have fmind by in^piiutmn tbt> true ti4ie 
wbiib U'ltitt:- til the reiutM>fi» of free men: IM> eeietnoiiiiKi- huuiilily or 
/latti-ry . u* itbi-r on the otbi-r b-tOil. -titfiH'^H or nub'iiefvt. It i^tdigiKtyt 
fruiikta*!*, Aihl frateniitv, mar \eIliHi»lv mndiuntL 

A Her our arrival, muMt of the laburem cuiiliiiuu their fun c tiu a 
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BUi^peiid it ; conversation is mingled with the sounds of the work. Se- 
veral Biuiocuites undertake our conduct, and afterward oomet up tlit 
agent of the Assjociution, citixen Letellier — (rodal reoaoQ now goes bj 
the name of Letellier, Moulin <b Co.) Here is what we learned in ooor 
\ crsing with them : — 

The Astsociation of Leather Dresocrs lias always since its foimdatioQ 
occupie<l the Ranic location at the Batignolles. It has in Plaria^ Rue du 
lienard St Sauveiu- No. 7, an additional store for retaihng its wares. 
The Association dates from the 1st of January, 1849. Seventy-four 
laborer:^, then leaving the workshops of the bosses, asked of the princi- 
plo of iissooiution, liberty, dignity and security for the future. When 
men would associate, hibor and intelligence do not suffice ; money is 
iicede<l tti lodge them, to purchase tools and first materials *. finally to 
live while awaiting retiuiis of their investment 

In separating tliemf^olves from the bo««es, the leatlier dressers sepa- 
rated themselves from Cijiital ; th(*y e^a{K>d its dominion, but at the 
sjimc time ronount'cd its services — senices t(K) dearly paid for in the 
<»ld in(hi<tri;d orgsinizntion. niul yet iiidisi)en«able. 

To ctmstituto a MK'ial capital, (tlu* i^«>venmn'iit having refused to the 
hfatliiT dr.'svrrs any partiiipaiion in the fund** v<»ted by Uie coustiluent 
n>->t'iijl»ly in favor of associatL'<l hd)ori?rs,; it was agreed that each asso- 
ciate .>h«)ul(l contribute to the vahie of 100 francs, either in sjn^cie or in 
ti^>l«; or niatiTJals. 

Sevrhty four \vorknirn rcalizi'il lliis eondition, though unjwrfectly; 
for in-^tead (»f 7,-inu francs, they could hardly bring together 8,S00 
frani's in UxtU, and 'J,7U0 in ca^h. Tliis ^acrilioe, iiL«*nflicient for the 
needs of tln-ir bii-^iness, w;u-? enonntnis for ^inlple lalx)ring men. By 
huch contributions, rendered In* their statute^ one <»f the condilioa? of 
a<lu]is>ion for everv new associate, tlie manufacturers of leather have 
painfully created a capital which has permitted them not to commence 
brilliantly, but mode.-.tly, to make tlie tnc^t nece*?<ary .icquisitions, and to 
overcome the di^tru^t which at first met tliem in the market Work- 
men ^"ithout a Ikks, c(»nmiencing without funds ; how can they pjiy t 
'J'lius all credit was at first al)S(;lutely refused t<» the assoi'iates ; they 
r\»uld not obtain a single hide unless they gave the money with one 
haufl as they took the hide in the other. 

All the a<«(H?iations have had to struggle at once again««t commercial 
and political distru-st. llieir members are ai^u-^ed, and with reason, of 
being thorougli-going republicans — an accu«;itit»n which, as we all know, 
now comproniLse** one seriously. 

llie leather dressers have not, however, suflfvred much from the 
police. Two overhaulings, which revealed nothing, have been the only 
attaint a^iust their security. 
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Af to eommefriA] |ircjix]ice% they oTeroimo them hj regukting tKt 
cxtciwiaQ of their bvinem upn their resoorN^ by [Niytiig alwmyt id 
rtady owh ; bat the nvortvnr}- capital wu cruated only by heroie eoao- 
oniica. To the firi<t htindnKl francsi thoy had to add ten per cent of tho 
pftjduct of each nian'a hiiior. 

The Hinu; reserve in made by tlio nuus of outside a!*8odatcis that it, 
by the leather dret^seni to whooj the too limited reMMirrea of the 
ciataun eannnt yvt actuall}* lumiftli work, but who hare made the 
Mry cuntributiu»,iagnvd itn Atatutci*, and though Btill Muttervd through. 
oat l^miit, are onited at heart with it 

Theiie esternal atyoriate* Dow number fizty-eigfat After thete, 
rooiM a catej^iry of affiliated workmen who liave nut yet become foil 
onntributom, but having paid in the ram of 50 franca, are pruipectiTe 
aMuctatit with a d«*libi*ratiT«* vuicu in the Hcwiiuni) of the body. 

1^'hile di-cusMiij; theM thingM we a«lviUK.*ed fiirther into tlte work- 
■ItnpL Here in tlu' white statue (»f tlu! liopublic, placed under glav ; 
crowns are laid at iti feet, a worship the more touching froiu itn dij>in 
teTMtetlfie!^ llie iU*publii', that fairy who protoctiNl tlie laborers, lias 
bevii parslyxetl in tlw cxroution (»f iin U'nuticent dei-igiis by tlie wantl 
of a wickfd fuiry, **Tiu* lUuictioiC wh^i^e power is grcati-r Ibr the 
tinir Vn-in^ ; Imt let u*i «|iiivtly await the end — ** Thrjf lived happ^ and 
rvntmtfd." Such ii» always tin* la-^t wonl of tlu* fairy Udi*^ 

Ai.T.rnMEvr Ti> CArrTAL. 

All a-^'M ut04 mlto l«':r. «• with the Micirty fund:* oxnwflinvr the flrnt 
liiii>ilri*il fniiw**, which i» iii'Vrr n'tunM**!, r»v«'iv«', the Monie ti* otlwr rro- 
tlitiir-, n'(*oi;iiiz:uto'!« or dcfiU of •'tock, iM^ariiu; int«T«^t at fivi> |m r cifit. 
II r(.ur, trun*fui«'abU* hv cn4l«>r*.fiiHnt, (-xi-luitiircut#le At thrdoiiots of the 
M«'i«*tv for |>roilu^*tis or nioiH-y, if the Uarvr rifjuirtM ttt* R*iniburM- 
mcnt. 

Tlip MiiiH of t«'n per rrnt, withlK-M fnmi the oamiiij^ i»f each an*>- 
riale to build up th** wn'ittiry i'ji|>ital. ar*' fi down to thr per^nnal 
fT»*'lit of I'.uli, uiul <!«» iiol oi*:iM.» ti» U'lofu; to liiin, but cnnnttt l»e with- 
diawii by hitn ut U-^ than twclvi- iitunthV notiiv, <«i his leaving the a^- 
MM'iatiisi. 

'Hiii* flaii-ie liim liei'ii intpMhuiil i^nfiMNpiriit \}\it*u the endsirramment 
iMia-i<iiinl a vi-ar «;»•» bv twi'iitv inonjUf!* wImi withilrew at <»nri% •u«l- 
drill V rLiiiiiitt^ thi' wIkiIo m:;ii i!uf to thi'in. 

'n»o liioi*.iti<ii «>f thiir rti|ii;.il lui* hiOnTtn prtvoiiti'il the a«wK*inti«<i 
fr«»in rrr.!.rai'iii4 on a lurirf w:\\%' (a* th»*y hln-aily linve on a unmll 
Mitleaii'i «'X|ii'iimintaUy) thi' kind-* **( industry intimntely osanH-lrd 
with tlu*ni. huth ai> nlHU'iniikiiig. ••athllvrb'. the (jiliriaitiisi of tnink«anii 
ullirr travelling; ap|i:initus Astnure to the a«««natti4) ca|iiUl, thr nerd- 
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ful food of life, and developmeat fior its exoelleot oqpmintinn ; nd a 
liitnibiT of nci^fistiry bmnches of industry will adjoin tbenuriTa totlit 
prt']Kiruti<in of Itntlicr ; and the fiidic radiation, Ibe ciame process of a&- 
nt'Uitiun and incur]>«>rati«>n with rehited enipk»jnient:S operating in all 
the l>r:uicht;d of labor ; the depc*ndence of tlie laborer upoo the capiial* 
i^t cmpUiyer will di^appi'or from our working world, as the chattel 
hlavv and hl?t dc^K^ndencc on hw master have already disappeared, and 
the niit-work of association will soon have enveloped all human 
OL'tiviiy. 

IidNir L<!i reworded accordiii<>; to Uie number aoil the importance of 
tlic pit«ea or jol». The repartition is not then equal as to sums of 
nion(*y, although it is conformable to the principles of true equality 
tliUH staled in the 9th article of their statutes : — 

** Com ftetttat toil id to bo equal for those who labor eqwilly." 

** I' or tlic just a[)plioation of this principle, labor will be paid by tha 
pici'f, iicconJing to rates equitably fixed.*' 

Tlie np])lio:itioii of tliis article pnnluces to the leather dresser an 
nvi'niK*- divith'nd of from 100 to 180 francs per month, or from 8 to 4 
fi-aiKvs |H>r (liiy. Thus the associated have not materially raised the 
jirit'os <if lulMir whii'h they foniu.Tly obtained from the bosses; their 
|N'iimi:iry ^itlmtion }i;is not yet l)i?en iH^nsibly iniprove<L 

An to thiir .MH'iiil situation, tliut is quite another thing;; the a<«?«xi- 
jitt'.^. all \'i\\\\\\ in riu'hl-s all ina>t<'rs of ihem^elve?, certain that they 
I'.iiinot Ik' lu'lutrarily exi'ludivl froju the work>hop, draw fi-om this sc- 
(iiiitN a ^fiitiiiiciit of joy, of nol>l«' priile niul mini which make? now 
nu-M of lih'iii. 'i'hcir iiiaten:d >itii:ition nii^ht have changed ab^o, and 
llu' ii'4>-tHiati''. (liviiU'il a Irtr^^iT sum than in their fi>naer workshop;!, 
Ii.kI tliry i'ontented theni.-elves with pnxlucing tlie same quahty of 
Work at the sjune j>rioes, aiming at the numlxjr of piecea and rapidity 
of «>\('iMition. Uut a-siH'iation, as we have remarktMj, not only among 
tlie IratlitT Jiexiers, hut a< a tjt'neral fact hi all the working asso<>ia- 
lion , ili'vrlop-i iiaiu^trlal honor to thf higlie<t (h'gree. Tlie working- 
nun ati;ah tlif i;ri'ate>t inijxjrtanee to the quality of their product!?. 
Tlui*i llu- lOtli article of the statutes uiloi>ti'd by the leather dres>era 
r«'aiU : — 

" StanqH ^o made as to avoiJ every jK>s>il)lc fraud, shall indicate to 
the purrha>er the n'latively intrhisic value of ever}' article and the 
n:»nie of the SiH'ictv ." 

Siiili a '^tanip a-* this would force lionc.^ty even u[v»n the indnatrv of 
the old MH ii'ty ; in working a^-^iciat ion- this slinnilus pnMlncei* a dou- 
ble elVccl. <i'«'in;,' that these unioii.^ nov«'r lack eneiaiis, lK)th in buMm'SH 
and in |t« •lilies, with \vhi>se intfiesisor who^t* j>njutli<'e> Iheir very exis- 
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tenoc r(iiiflii't>t ; thoy wull know how ca^rly tlu-ir wtaik puint in tot^ht 
On the (itlKT bttUtl, the workmen uiulfistiuid that tlik awocimtioii, so 
u|i|Mt!^Hl, KxlojtrecLitiHl, M> cnlunuiiatcil. u t)ie Hafcty uf the Uborer; 
ftll tho nit'niU'ra of workinj^ UHKOciatimui ftrcl that they fimu the van- 
fCtiuitl of a hLteratin*; pliahuix, tluit tln'y have Uie charge of hhiIa, that 
t)iey arc responsible A>r the future. Tltey all po^ieiH a deep respect 
fivr ilkeir wiifk, anil are jealoun of e\'ery tuat of spot upon their fhrnrae- 
tcT, whctluT intliNtriiil or M»ciaL TlM.*y f^unrd t^ach other, thej scmti- 
niz" the n*<«ult nf tlictr mutual laUir. llie onltiuuy maxima of com- 
nKTi'f, MK'li ixt uurvii'^'iu'j^ th«* pn'tit at tho es|H*n<4e of the ezrellenoe of 
tite ]ini<liu-t, woiiM seem to them a frnnd U|kmi t)ie whole ]iooplo. To 
tl.e ntiiliMtiiiti of btlnir by th«' pu^co tht*y will add a r(*|)artition of 
|4x»fitK |>er head a<« Mum n-<t two-thirds of their loan sludl lie rrpaiiL 
llii* exterrvd meiidxTK, wlio tli> iMtt take W(»rk fnmi the Society, but 
who contribute to the fonnatiim of a MH*i:d capital, liave tho rifcht of 
|i:init-i]i;ition in tLr-e pnitits. 

n»e As-iM iiitiiHi of I^'Atlier Pn-^MT"* i*i«rnplftely eseaiKW the acciuia* 
tioii liirerti-d :t:^niiti'«t m>\it:iI ^ti>rkiii:; : f<<-ii'tie>*, of lmvin|( coHHtitutrd 
b\ ih" u->MN'iiiiioii of a (^Ttaiii ]iri\ili'^<'<l nuiiilier. a colUctivt boiM^ax- 
jiliitm^ «:<i"* UtUriT** by tbt* day uit^'piin^ to the eonniKiu uiiagu of 
n\iu/-itiiiL Tbe A'«..<i.itii II of I^atbrr Die-'-ers cmployH only ill 
own iiu'iiiUt--. i.iil all tbi-e aie ^«•li«laMly rt'-iM*u-ible. 

Imvipi m> of Skim. 
niif .x .|. Ml i.f ri'tribmion by tin* plivi-. aln-a'ly diHtirejtiLdM^n pkill, 
Mint |ii<it« of iliiftTfiit kiiiUaie n«it \vorki*<l >ip \«iih the Hjime facility, 
aiiil uie ratt'd ilitrreiitlv. I'nit the i-ifottf of talent and creaUve ener- 

■ 

i'\ an- more iliritth exiilt-d bv t!«ji lutb ailirle; — 

* In ofiier to exrite un<l to r<'wur>l the /.i-al an I th'> int<'lleetmd fiftcul* 
tii-s of «M«b »— «ni.it«'. tbi" Sin-iity -b.tll k« • }» :i ri'::i't«g <»f tlepr^itino» 
CI fiiiiiiinj ail iiiipfox, 111! ut.-< and in\tiitii'n^ ^^hiih ^liall Im» nuiik% the 
name-, of I iM-ir author-. :uid thr jMfiuii.iry preiiiium** whieh nhall ha? e 

l^'i'H *ll'».Ti'i' 1 t»i tin-Ill." 

'ilir a'--«ieiate< art- |ili"i"e.l t<» exhibit b. ft»ri' \iM!«ir-*. alike tin* rvi- 
di n.'»- of tluir •»wn in>hi-trtal pinwew^, an-l of tin ir fraternal n*lati«io% 
^\\\\ ••thiT a><<SK ialifii«. Ibre w** i-e a labli- on wliu-li tin* lutk*» aro 
••vitmlfd; furnidi«-<l b> the aN-^iMiulioii of billianl tublf nuik»'r». llii* 
•A'^* I ittiio abo t)!^^- tbi- intpitl e** t»f ei»-o|n lalivr ImhmiT ' it liai* w»uuht 
III tli'iiii^i.i liii-ill" in niakin:; f^r it. bi-'ihtT-* thi- imnii-nM* wihuirn 
l.il.lt. cbi i..iiit- i.t' vliiibare lur-IU u-ibb- aft. r li-n^ u-e. ahlNHUfh 
tJi« uiNiil bt> Ui'ii roii-trful. -ati.r.'.ti'd with watt-r lb-re U a tuarUi* 
tubb-. I n I .iml by ili.- a—* n'l'-n of worker* in marble; niarWr t«i 
.;i.- bi!. . ti|«*ii! v.- ml.' :' ilii- |»« rf«-elm» uiul e\«M luxur) of in 
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strumcntt is a vital condition of industry. Ttic future will pirone thii 
well ; all the arim will contribute to embellish the workshopw 

llie Bf>M>ciatc8 drew our nttention to TomUhed fddes of leather of 
which they may well be proud — for thi*y are real mirrors. Od the 
left, at the end of the worksliop, we see cotton cloths, blackened and 
varnished for the U!«e of shoeniakcnfi, and a powerful stove for drying 
the vaminh. Parsing up-st4iirs, we find in the workiiihop above, other 
kinds of work, always connected with the proparation of hides: 
Most of these labors are fatiguing, but none are repulsive. Hie 
smooth tawny hides, as they come from the tannery, do not offeDd the 
eye nor their healthy exlialatioiM the nose. 

We hail not known before visiting the leather dressers, that the 
hides of beef destined for their indui^try, are cleft in two throoghout 
their thickness ; a ineclianical saw passes inside the skin as it is per^ 
fectly 8tretrhed, niul divides it into two layers, the external of whid^ 
called tlie^oMK-r, ii^ most valued, and the internal, or criMt, is deHtined 
to infori()r purjK>Hes. 

After a ghmce at the workshop above, the little store of coUan, 
harness, and oth(*r articles of saddler's work manufactured by the as- 
Kociiitioti, let us contiiujc our mention of the statutes. 

Orc.anization of Labor. 

We phouKi say. in ])lijilanstorian l:m;^nage. tlmt the association of 
leather dressers forms a '^iTies subdivided into </rott/>». llic regulations 
in article 5 exprtss the same thing in other terms. 

**The associiition divides as far as possible into as many sections as 
there are distinct ]>arts in the maiiudicture of leather and hides. 

** It has beside^ an adniini-itrative sectinn comjHwed of such of its 
members as are not specially j)roducers, such as directors, salesmen, 
bookkeejMTS, cferks, superintendents, aids, etc" 

Eaeli section elects by the voice of the majority, l»oth its chiefs and 
those workmen employed by the day to aid them in administrative 
functions, which cannot l>e estimated by the piece, llje whole society 
chooses the general administnition. All the officers keep tlieir placcj 
so long as they please the abM»hite majority of their electors. The 
justice of these disj^ositions Is evident. 

Article 7 of the statutes : " A jury comjvised of all the chiefs of 
sections and members of the administration, with the exception of the 
aids, assembles once a week to deliberate upon the sexual interests,*' 

What powers Imn this assembly I Do<is it finally decide u|)ou gre,at 
questions, does it govern, does it ordain ? Not at all It projx>ses, it 
presents, it repirts. 

(">ncea month nil th< member* in fuH stiuidu^, c>mprising the exier- 
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n. J a«i*ocuit««, wlio bare deliberatiTe Toicet, aawmUe to deliberate 
up A t)i«'« reports. 

Wbo then niakea the Uiir ammig the leather dreivere I Every bodj. 
Whi> has created their rtatuteM I Erery budy — by a ciiCMceutiTe de- 
liU'mtAm of five monthii. The adininistratinn exUta nut to make the 
Liw but t4> apply it; to uumasfe the ctJlectire intcrestit, under the eon- 
tnil f>f all. and it in not <inly throuj;)i tlic (^tieral monthly aMembltef 
that thi^ nwitnil u oz(*rcise<l. There are no itecrets in the aiMociatiuQ ; 
tlie ailiiiini>»tnition fii»*tcnA to a nail crcry <lay in the worluhop an ae- 
ntunt itf itM |>riicviHlin){4 for tliat <)ay— of all purchaMfii, salee, pay. 
mrnt\ ^c Kvcry <«u> read:» and judgi*^ We call public opinion to 
refl«>ct ufMin thi« loyul f«irm t>f f^vernmcnL Tho view of such arte w 
cidculate«l to n-vive in owry wml tlie M.*ntimcnt of h<inor and the love 
ffif lilierty. Tlic rliieft of Mnrtiom rGCoivo an fialary iMit an invariabU 
turn, but tlic a^'eni:;!* iirire obtiiined by the pti.-ce workmen of their 
pe<rti(4i. in wh»iM' pro-|x»rity they iire thus intorontt'd. The menibcn of 
tliG adiiiiiii«»!nitioii rivfivt* tho inodiuni or average mim of the retribu- 
tif<l all'itted to the chiefs of •>0«>tio|i4. 

As<^i«>tnfir«' to tlic sirk, to iti\uli<}'«, wiiinwit ond oq>hanii, a principle 
n>pcatctl outride of tilt* u«>i«4H>i:iti<iH, in every work»}i<»p of l*ari4, it iin 
NTiU*ii in the >(atut(^ of tlie )e.ttli«-r (lre<-<*er4, hut tlu* feeble r«*«our<v« 
of n iTpmin'^ -«M'iety luive tut*. y*»t |»»*riiiilt».'d tho amount t*» be fii4*«|. 
Tin* .1*it¥•i:lti•^^ «ct>» fr.itiTri.illy, iM-e^'rlini; U* it* mcuii^, alwayn oU*«rv 
iiii; the rii]e« ht.tteil ill Article ^ nf it^ ••tntuteK 

"Sueh :u«Miri»te*i n** iiiny U*«niiii«> iiiv.ili<K widuwuand (C]4iMn<s have 
the ni;lit to a n'vTular uri'i MitVirifiit |i«'ii'>i(>n. 

**Th«>«e {M'U-it-nH ^h.ill U* lt'\ii>i ii|miii the pntHtM <if the society, and 
ultimately n'i:ulat4*il in one of the cliHpten of the nihM of the work- 
*h« 'p " 

" Tliey uliall U* \am^\ iij^fl thin principle: the peruniary renourrre 
I'f A family •ImhiIiI lie in ratio of the nuiiilM'r (T itA memU-r*. and of 
ihr |K-.Miiiiury uK-i-taiii-e vhirh they nui |>rorure by tlieir own lubur.** 

Af*rr the fir'.t vi'ii I p»(iin'i-.| n\*4u* toAMk w»me further itif<irmati«in* 
Wof" It tf'ie th.it t!ie a^^'^'iate^ ;ni:^riuit(i*l U* all tlnnr children i^Htui- 
ti>ii« « <Ii]<':if inn. that tht'v lunl rcMilveil tn :idiiiit aii appn-ulit'im the «i«m 
• !' :i^ •• i.iti'** uhii riiiiriifiM«*d a vm'atiiin fi>r tlie |iri']>ur:iti«in of hiileA, 
nil i to ;ii\ tlii'Tii by the |ii«'Ce a< "iMtn a« they i^hoiilil lie able to pre> 

p .M' tl.l fll f 

I Irariki-<1 ti.nt thii hipjty idi-u mam Vrt oiilv a pnijeti, tlii«ir cltili*ri-u 
U-iti^ as \«-f t«i«i vtiiui^ and tiai few. It i^ lifiti^lf* i*vid(*fit th:if |irui tt- 
• al :\u\ pn fi ••i'.fial (•lih^timi. w^t «*ily {:fratnil<>il« but pn'Iuiivr. (4 
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tilt' chiMren, could receive fruitful applications only fixnn the day JK/hm 
M'vornl ufuuKiations practising dilft*rcnt luiinchcs of industiy shooU 
liiivo fanned umongnt thcinselve? a contract of solidarity fiMr tlie ex- 
clmnge of apprentices ; the ii(»n of a leather dresser being admitted 
uniong the ty^MHrraphers, tliat of a typ^ra()her omong the cabioet 
makers, &c. Otherwise, should each a^isttciation remain i^oncentrated 
ii'ithin ittjielf, recruitinii^ its apprentices from its own families, there mnild 
l)e dan<^er of (he crafts becoming hereditary as in ancient f^ypt or 
mo<).'m Hindo:4t:in, and tending to reconstitute castes, to the great in- 
jury of free vocivtions. 

It w»iuld not be puffieiont merely to admit these exchan;^ in princi- 
ple ; if tlio practical education given to children is to be modeled oo 
their instinctive vocations or natural aptitudes, we must encouroj^ 
these aptitudes and discover these vooatitias by j^resenting to the grofr- 
ing jxen(»ratitms tlie spectacle of a great variety of industries, and 
awaken their sluinbtring attractions by enticing them to visit the 
Workshops of fliffiTont asxociations. Even this idea is only a tempora- 
ry expedient, acceptable while awaiting the organization of the sode- 
tarv coiiinuuH? or township wliioli would offer to childh<iod the picture 
of all the brunches (if art and iii'ln«;try coinbinotl on the <ame soiL 

Yet atraiii ; pr:\ctioal ;wi.l pn.fi;ssion:il elucation gratiiitou* and rapid- 
ly projliu'tivo for the children, i-? ani<»n'j^ the leather dre^vaers nn idea 
whicii tlu'v reserve f<)r future a'^tidii. I wi«<hed to know whether tliey 
h:id iH'i^uii to realize aimther rleineut <»f tlu? si»ciefary order, the ft>l- 
lfctivt> ])r(*i)aration of TimkI, since hidustrial asso<riati<)n and its recog- 
nized advauta;^!!^! soon lead men to perceive the a'lvantages of domes- 
tic assiKiiation. Tliis jippi'ar.^ to be the Mate of tilings: 

Th(»re exists a kitchen and a reO'Ctory Wlonfjing t^-* the buildings of 
the a<soci;ition where tin- piirchas** of provisions by wholesale and 
their unitary prej)aiation h.ive enabled tin; w»>rknien who patnuiize it, 
tlioncrh as yet nunibcrin.: only lo, who are all bachelors, to have two 
nie;il> and a collation, and half a litre (nearly a pint) of wine each 
nii'j'l, jit twi'uty cents per day. 

NoTi: 9. — CiiA^.fiJiui SiuiVKT. 

Tlic chamber service is <lrawn in part from the Vustalic choir, who 
l)eiong liko the " Little Tbnlc'^" to the S.icnvl Leijion — We shoulil be 
in ern»r however to jiid:re this servici' by what i-s now conimonlv un- 
der.-too«l as cluiriilK.'r w«ik. It- «'irty and <li-ai;reeahle <»ffices are en- 
tirely av()id»?d by mechanical c<«iyi nicnce.^ with which »'verv nnan is 
provided, fj)nning a unitary system of sewenige, such a** Iws evt-n l»een 
already intnxlueed in our best bi:ilt houses and hotels. 'Hio wliole 
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of the anitarj dwelling, including its worksliop^ may be trarcned 
on flmini and viUiin covered gnlK'riefl without touching the soil, and ai 
all gamivnti* Mjiled in wnrk, rough buotn aiKl over -^hoeff, aro left in the 
▼efttibtdi*, wliere each |>L'it(in had a privutt> ckwet for the convcnicnod 
of niakiii*^ changen, mi litter id carriet! into tl>e chanibeniL The duties 
of clinrnber work will then bo chiefly of a tasteful and ornamental 
character, and each person being ser\'ed by lus or her fiiendis who of 
their own clMtice asHume thii* cnre ; it in evident that a delicate perooii- 
ality, Hnd intelligent appreciatinn of one*! wantti and tasters will take 
the place <if that co.usti promiscuous ntvle which now obtains in our 
•ervdr drudgery. 

Tlie authfir tw artl-tt will n«> Umgor fi*ar to luive the labor of hours or 
dayH demng^'d and even dc!<troycd by the ignt>rant leul of a chamber- 
maid ftir wliat ^lie cuIIa <irder, and h(»w fdeiuuint to find one*H favorite 
pictiire^ fl>iW4T!«, bunkos Ac, rectignized. and urnuigcd at once with 
diarm ami oinvcnifiKrc. Uovr tinu ii tic tlio^e nfHces provide between 
thf rii^KT and (MHiror, wIumi educHtion and wK*iuI n-finenK'nt liave re 
nKivetl all tltt* falM.' dntitH^tionM of cA'*te. TliiH cxtviid:* to all pen^mal 
NT\ice'*, I hvre extnurt fnwi Fourier's ** Unit^ Univ<'rrioIlc Tome III. 
Nti l1ialaiiHt4'riun in C(4ni)o#ite Ilumiony, (the Bth Social Period) 
14 individually a ner^'ant or tlie iios^esMir of norvantis and yet the 
piMinvt man hitn coiHtaiitly fifty pagc^ at hi<« Un'k. llii«« state of 
thinipi. wh(>#e amK»uTH*onu'nt rui««.-<t the cry <tf inipo<wil>i1ity, like all tlie 
utlior featurt*^ of tlie S<>riid niet'liani^m ; will Ik* easily explaimMl 

In H I'hahuix. tlkC doiiu*Htir MTvice if carritHl on like evi*ry other 
fiinrtit«i, by S'rioH divitliii;^ into gr4»u]M adapt 4h1 tc» each variety of 
V(ck to Ite |ii'rf<4inf4L 11it> ptaid S4*rie4 in their iKrtin* f»f M^rvice bear 
tin' title of I'ojfi'A and VHi;<>'i!>4'A. lliis lion been ap|»Iii*d to the ner- 
vaiit* of kiiur*, it nuiy tlu-ii U* appn)|)riate to thuu who terrt mort than 
linpM.ftir a Pfuifiinx in (iitd in aciinn. It i« the Mpirit of (Judtinet it 
j« ivf^f»"■^«/ A V thr ttr*lf^ raji^al jHi^siunt hnrnumizfd hit 
YK'^uwki .^nnAlTI(»^(, 1 
M«-Tiuu\ri> \\ JiMui, J> r>iTY or .\<tion. 

rB^lTKAI. Tkl III, ) 

To 'tTv*' ll«« riuihiMX nilUTti\«dy i^ to mtvc (Jml, and it i-* in thin 
li/lit tli:it fl'>in«*<tir Pcrvii'i* it r«in-i(li*r«'<l iji llunn«fny. Wi>re thiii 
limiit li i»f in>tti-trv dfirradt'tl ai> in citiliKition, {ia*M»i4inal r -puliUiuni 
uiitiM I>'-'t«ii»i" jnii^^'-ii*'!'. 

Til till* il«'. 1 ♦■iiO'l'iiij ''f "s«-i\li'i'. t- jnini'il a tcnl ('1<-VHti<«i by tlir 
^ .pftrt't^ii'ii <<l III .It : I I *1 '1 -|» -t !(Mi -•'. ftliirli u'.iiil I ilc^r.iili' a man 
I'V -liliiitcni.;; biut til \\%\' i.tiuiif* I'f iiiii>llii*r. l^>t \\* aiiulvw tlte 
nii ' luiiii -[II of ihi- I ••! t'f I ix «< fii I M I \ II r in i li,inil>4*r aoi k. 

Hm* Pngt*-**' IV'.Li CM I- Ml a iluiiidtr ;;roiip f^r lU* ii|;lit wing of 
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the Phalanz. She has quarrelled wiOi Leaader, alie tic^eeb Im Am- 
ber in her nioniing vital to that Buite of rooma : oCbcn wQl aopplj htf 
office, be b equally well serred, for Egle and Phylliiii two pageaei of 
this group, take pleasure in the opportunity thus aflbrded of a fneadlf 
dcni(in9tniti(4i towards Leander. So again in the atablea, if Leandni^ 
horse is slighted tliis moniing^ by one of the pages ; anoUier page, (M 
of hU friendn, or an officer of the Seriea whose honor ia coooefiied ■ 
the perfect fulfilment of its functions, supplies Che omissiafi. Ilni ii 
each department every one finds himself eagerly served by those wki 
liive him ; or in tlieir abitence, by the moss of the group and their of> 
fici*ns re.'iponMble to the Iludanx fur those functions wUdi they hxn 
assumed by free choice, and who are retributed by dividends fifom tht 
whiile income of the Plialanx, [on whose books Leander finds himsfllf 
debited fur services received in the various deportments^ aa lor ths 
regular items of table, lodgings, <tc] Every one may meet in other 
functions as equals or supt* rionv, those who have waited on them the 
hour before. Egle served Leander at seven, but at nine there is wotk 
to lie done at the Boehives, where Leander is one of the latest secta- 
ries, a m»vicc of &ix months, while Egle who has been practiced here 
from curly childbcxKl, is very skilful, and Leander places himself under 
her orilerd, 

With such nrrnn<;i:enients, n<tne need trouble themselves about do- 
mestic service, 'iliey liave only to make their clioice of attendant*. 
Out of twenty grooingin the stable, lyeamier will find several in friend- 
ly intimacy with him througli cabalistic afiinitieii in several Series (giu 
dens, orchard?*, opera, drc) so that he will never want a friend ixx the 
care of his hor^e, whioli in all ca^es will be l<H>ked to by tlie officers of 
the n»iind. But it w one of the cliamis of Harmony, to see in the very 
least branches of service a friend press forward to serve you, and a 
friend so much niort* intellij^ent, bectiu«e the service of Harmony a 
very much sulxlivitled ami admit:^ to memlx>rHhip in each function only 
experienced and ekilful probationorA 

IMiiliis and P!glo have made uj) Leander's bed, but they will not 
bni!>h hi-i coat, 'lliey will carry it to the brushing Imll where Clytis 
nnuthor friend of Lean<ler*s, takes it from his pin (these being ran<*ed 
iu alpha be tii'iil order), Clytia in brushing it having found a grease spot, 
canies it to that wing of tlje laundry where such matters are disposed 
of and where it is cleaned by Cloris, still another friend of Leander'a 
Th\\9 every servant in everj' department is prompted to every particu- 
lar act of service by some motive of frientLliip or love or other tie of 
affliction. 

Empaasioned service is one of the ties of marriage. Two 
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f pcniMft in COM they are well mAted, are fur each other what eadi 
will fiiiil in Uonoiiny in the fifty aflbctiiiiiatc nervantA vlio kuituudJ 
tbtriii, tluit i4 Ut nay, erery hamioniau will obtain in affvctionuie ser- 
vice* the equivaWnt of what he would obtain at pre^^ent from a num- 
ber itf wirai equally doToied and much more capable tlum his own. 

The induittrial rubaUi of the orchanhi, ganlea<s opents worlulMtps, 
creating fur even' one a number of friends, he \m amured of finding in 
•11 the groups of pages and page««es some who will aifcctiormtely care 
ftir him. 

The |MMjr enjoy tliis adrantnge as well as the ricli, and the man 
without fiirtune »ec4 many affect i( mate M*rvantM <v(Ter him their minb«- 
try as if he wai* a |>riiice,/or ii i« wprr tht indiridual itri'rdwMo payi 
ihote itko Mfrve Mm. A page would be ignomiiMHihly dismimed (roni 
the Series were it kn<»wn tliat he had accepted any private bounty 
IKwi thmte whom he verreA. It is the riiulani which rewards the 
cc«|w nf pages by a tlividend tjiken fnmi the two lots of labor and of 
skill a di\*iflenfl wliicU tlii* m'Hi*^ divid<^ acoordint; to cust<ini among 
its ilitferent meniUra in pr(»iNKrtii»n tu tlieir a|»))n)ved aptitude and as- 
Mduitv. 

Inihviihial tiide]M*n«l4'nre w tht-n fully MvurcM], ^.ittce each }»agc 'w eii- 
mlle<l ui the M>n-ii*e of tin* I'hninnx and iw>t of the imiividuid, who for 
tht4 reawm f* wrve<l atriVtiiiiiately, a |»lcai*iiru which even tlu.* rich can- 
not jmiciirf for tlM'niM*lv(.*« in ci^ iliziitinn for money, hiiMv if yon {my a 
•rrvan: han>Ui*tiicly in <»rder t«i attJk'h liim to you, he lx>c<inuf) carele<«% 
uncniti -fid and i*r(«Mi treiirhentu**. 

l'lii« •l.in:;fr i« unkimw • in II:irm<iiiv. wh(>r*» everv one i4 af^tired of 
tlM> frii-iiil-hip of tli«' <lhfiT«fit |Ntgi'4 wIh) Nhall fnun |>reffniK*4* clioo*« 
his MTvit-i* with lilxTty U) (piit it at tlu'ir pl<*aitire, and witlniut any 
p«»i*iiiii.iry <'iiL':u;<*iiii'nt with hiuL There ii thrn ntitliin;; iiii-n'^*nary or 
s^vile 111 th<- -frvituih- of Ilunmsiy, and a i;ronp of ehiindier work is 
like nil orh'T gr<iii|^. a free imd liufKirable MN'ieiy which druwi on the 
sum of till' prtMlu'-t •>! th«> IlLdutix in pn'purtiuii to the iin|i«irtaiice uf 
h« workrt. 

NiHE 10. TlIK CoMMKaCK OF HlB^OXT. 

la c(tfifin«*>l t4i £ifilitut4- exilukiig<-i ami to mediate U'twiHti tlie pro* 
duct-r und the ct^ioimicr I'puii the |)oiiit at wU'urh tlie^e ceane tu be iilen- 
titietl in tlie •>atiie :i<«i-iiciMt«<iiL 'Dm* merclLtiit i^ mily atempurary fiictor 
f«ir thf vrTiHiiM ill wliii h lie i< nl'<ii a jtiiiit |iriHliM-iT. niid it wiKihl In* con- 
si'kred hi^h tni-tf riiraiinr an 1 Sm'i^l tn>A«iiii f<ir him toguin ihmm^mmia 
of (|m> |>i<»|ierty iii w liirh In' tr.i>i« •«, an<l *|ie«MiUte on it fi-r his |irivat4i 
advant:i<:e Tlui» is u nieihiHl ttln>»i]y prurU-ed with entire •iM*t*tNs by 
thf Turkish m.inufiictiu'iri^ association of Ambelakia. See Urquart't 
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** Si-irit of the East." I now quote firom tlie F^oJuL't^ fioADdteeof 
^I. Tuu<ts(>nel. 

Coniiiicrce iit u function adminiiitrative in its very esj^eoce. It dis- 
tiihutas and does not crcatu. SuciiU wwultii i^ rosuineU in tvu tenns 
pHKluc-tiou mid ctjnsuiiiption. Production ia the flr^t term of M-ealtli, 
a tM»il Is rich, u country is rich, iDdu{>t'ndoully of the labor of man by its 
luture, itd clinuito, its vegetative jxiwer. But innn does not produce f<jr 
the mere pleasure of pnNlucuig, ami to produce more than suffices for 
liis consumption, he must \ye stimulated by the certainty of exdjanging 
liii) 8U])ertluitied ft»r foreign products, whence he will (lerivc advantage 
and enj(»ynient Liibor was unknown in tlie paradisiacal leera as veli 
as at Tahiti at the time of its dl^ovcry, because the riches of the anil 
amply funiislied for the consumption of its iuluibitonts. Productioo is 
then the slave of consumptiim, which renders the value of a product 
pniportional to tlie demand for it. The nii^^^ion of commerce is to effect 
exchanges l>etween the products of different latitudes and of different 
jteoples, to cairy these pnxlucts where r<4)sunipti(iu claims tliem, and to 
eKtabiish the balance between the offer and the demand ; to fix the value 
of i>r<)dui't«. 

Tlio jictiviiy of ron-uniption ro.'icting upon ])ro<lucti<in, it is important 
to favor ooii^uinptiosi l>v :ill iuia^innUe nutans, that man may draw profit 
from all llie n>i»iira*.^ of the jj^lobc vliii'h G<rtl hjL< given him tc»expk<re, 
and con«5uniptii:n i? tho measure (>£ the pRwpcrily <'f |"H»pulnti<^s, the 
indi^jH-n^able element «»f the matorial haj)juiie.-;s t)f the individual. The 
difleroucos Ix'tween i»piili'nc'*, conifnit, nuMliwcrity. jioverty, mtery; are 
dilll-rences in consumption. To inorgize coiisumptjon and con?equentlT 
proilurtion, it i> nocosary to reduoe u» the mininmm the expenPOrt of 
tran>j>ortation ; i e. ilw. remianTation of the interniediiir}' agent charged 
with lyirryini^ pnxlucts wlu-re tliev are to b*^ consumed. Whcrefcwe in 
allct)untrie8, thee-tablishijH-nt ami the pt'ifection of the routes of travel 
by land or water renderini.^ transportation less expensive and more 
rapid, are justly cr>n<id('red as the first enterf^rises of public utility. 
In a well organized so»Mity. eonnm-roii the agent of di^tributioo, hac 
the right only to a simple comnns>iun pn-piirtiinul to the value of the 
KTvire rendiTeti, and the price of the object delivered tt> consumption 
represents the cost of the object, pins the legitimate profit of the pro- 
ducer, plus the exjH'U^es of tran^jxutatiuiL 

Tlie coft cf the obji'ct antl the h liitimalc reniuTu rati< n due to the 
proiluciT are apj)reciat4.'ii by ju.xt ciMiipctiiion. t-ntircly unknown umler 
the present anarchical ^ystem. The expcii-e-^ of tr;:nj-ix.'rtalic»n and the 
remuneration due tlie trausi)orter are fixed by arbitrators. I do not 
add to tills general price tlie levy of the govemmeut tax because in a 
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▼«]1 rpgulatetl •odi'tj, thit tax is not Wrted either oo produetauQ or oo 
cou-tuuiptitrti, nor un tmivtportifttion, but upon the gciterml reTcone. 

Ttie tu>im>liip, m mum m it u organiietl, dniwii up its balance sheet 
every year ainl lerie^ fur the iitute such pruportiiiQ of its profits w the 
Sutc* di'iiuuuU. Kv(*ry tax nut levied oo this ouUective profit fiilk 
iktdlT buck to the* burden of tlic laborer. 

T\w account of profit and low Aht an a<««ociated township is not more 
difficult to eittabli!«h tlian tluit of a cucnniercial houM. llie custom of 
taxing the profiti* luw lonjf been nukintained in the adminintratiuo of 
sfinie important cities f>f the North, the llana«e towus, Lubeck and 
Breriico, vliere loyalty and ^ood faith have presided %rmn to these 
latvst tiinef in tlie rvlatiiox of CiWiiinerce. • 

In organixed society, distrilnition employs («ily the number of agents 
nece<wary to M>ciire tli*^ transportation and storage of products. It gets 
rid of that Hwami of iiitenne<liarj paraMtet who now fidsify its opera- 
ti4inM, o▼e^*)ulr)^* pmductii with (NH*rouM prices, adulterate pnnriskins 
aiwl (tt'U them wtdvr aunt, which d<H*s mii prevent them from with* 
drawuig with {miHt )>y nieim<t «»f btmkruptry. In tine, tlie agi*ncy ai 
(it-triUitifm wi'M'ly <*n^uiii7.(>il, replmn.':* ialticlMMMl and frawl by loyalty 
mid tnith, the coinpliniti*!!! of t(|iriii:^ by hiinpliotty and mnilarity of 
funi'tiitii^. waMi* bv emmiiiiv. aiid comriiiTciuI luiaivhv bv order. 

C%4itiii('nv i!* now ii«*ith«T th«* d<K'ile M*r\'ant of pn»<iuctiiin nor of 
c«i>«um|iti«ia On the (Hnitrar)' it in mnMter and tyrant of U»th. 

(%ifiniiiTt'(* \u*\iU prtxludiori and D«L*«umption at iti« merry; the talon 
of capital on (heir thnuits. it Hxc'> at it<i i^oimI ploaHiire tW price of pro- 
durtioti or riMiinnfrutinn dut* the luUirer. It rodiK*e'« thi^ |)rice to the 
miiiiiuum at the !itim«» time timt it rsiM*** to tlu* mnximum that (»f cno- 
smiipti«)n of which it ii* iHjiially tin* arbiter. It buy% for three d<illarB 
wliat ttt^t tin* value of »>ix. an*! Mellf for mz wliat w wurih but tliree. 

Capital tir<*t )N*ratne the ally of <*otiiiiicnv lHH:au»e the pnifita of 
conimi'm* witi* not limit«>il lik«* tlHt^c of |irtMtik'tit4i, b«*cau-e commerce 
o]t«>fu-il the hot^ to tlu* advent iirouH knii^htH of fortune ainl tht' ea«-iest 
ei«n*rii'nr«-« ctAihl tlwro mniro fn***. lb** sllianre of capital and of traf 
fie lum fmtiliuiUy U'titme a compile ftitiiofi and thif* fu«ion of two rle- 
nifotit in «>ne luw doubleil thi* cniidiint^ |M(Wrr of vai^h. The |in*enu* 
noiH*«- itf the conimrrcial element in any norifty i<i a certain Mi(n that 
anarchy r<-i:;n<* in itA mid«t (\i}>ital, in a iM'althy society, must gu to 
|vnMluction. tlut i" iti« n:itural drift. 

C'«iinrm»n*e unned wiih capital U*atM do'vn tlu» |u-i4ies *4 pn>tluce, 

cott«s). hiW. ttil. i;riiiii«, Av, ll»c |>nMliuuT olHaiiiiuK n** atlrAiM\is can* 

not wait a4 lofu; an the luix<* capit«li«(, nuil mu«t thcrffice m*11 at tlta 

price whii*h tlte latter all"ws him. Tlte cajMtaliMt imiiK»diAtvIy buys 

14 
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up the pruduoc and then raises Uie price ; he has a tboiMUid 
fur Umt Then the manufacturer who has need of ailk or cottoa for 
hLi fabrics, or the Wker who needs flour to make bread, buyv at the 
price that suitu tlie boIc detainer of thin provision. 

Mtmtei^uieu luus remarked, that liuanciers sustain the state like the 
roj>e sustains tlio imin Unit ia huur;. 

Falsk PaiNcirLi£8 of CmCTLATIOX. 

Shotni bif rraminafioH of the three c/uiractert^ lariitiouB pieiUora, 
DtDreMive abnutlaurr^ Fu'titiou9 eurrcney. {A choftirr frofii J'}mrier.) 

Ciloveninients and the people a^ee that forgers of coini^ bank-notei^ 
^)vernnient or private bonds should sudor condign puni4uiieut 

It condemns to the Himie puni^thnicnt, the counterfeiter of bank-notes 
or of t<j>ccie. A wise precaution, but why docA conunercf) enjoy this right 
of falrie money, whose exerciiie would conduct (»ther citizens to the gal- 
lows i Every note of exchange emitted by a mcrcliant* luay be even- 
tually false in(»ney, for it is very uncertain whether it will be paid. All 
who meilitati' Imnkruptcy AikmI the circulation with their notes without 
having any intent ioiiof paying; them. They have in fact forged and 
di-oeniinatod falst; money. AVill it Ih*. obji^otod that otlier citizens enjoy 
tlif .siiiie |»riviU«i,'o, that a ]>roj)riotor luus like a merdiant the right of 
yiviii:; hi>t nuto^ into tlie fircuiaUi.tii i 

U i< not <o. A proprietor lias not tlii' faculty. A rit;ht is in fact il- 
I'.i-iory w'lifii it oaimot Im* rxiToi.-L'.l. Witiie.-is the constitutiun;d. ri^^htof 
tlje pi-o|ile t^> (hi; M)V('rii;pity. Dt'-^pite this mai^nifici'iit pren»jrative, 
thuy cannot evi-n gel a (iinuiT unk'ss tlu?y have numey in their picketa. 
The j»reren-:i«»n to a dinner is liowever a muoli snudler adaiir tlwm the 
pretension to stjvereiijnty. 'J'hus many riiflits exist on pajx-r but not in 
n^ality, and their C(au'e'*>ion l.R'Comes an insult to him who cannot obtain 
rights a humlred times smaller. 

Such is the >itu;iti<>n of the ])ro])netor or farmer as tc» the emission 
of n<»tes of e.vrhanLje. 

Ue has the ri^lit to emit them as the plebeian has the right to pretend 
to si»vereignty, but the j>)s«ession (»f a rii^ht and tlie exercise of it are 
two very ditferent tilings. If the farmer woiild emit puch notes, he 
finds none to take them without seouritv, and ho is treated like a man 
who would circulate false money. The eoncessi(»n (»f a mortgage on an 
unenciimbiTcd domain is exacteil of him and usurious interest besides. 
At this price his notes become negotiable, they become money of real 
value and not fictitious like that of a s|>oculator, who by his privilege 
AS a commercial man, finds means to emit notes for $200,000 when he 
does n<»t own the hundreth part of it, not $2000 to give as security for 
tlip notes he has put into circulatioa 
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Hare let xm dEgnaUie the dcceptioo of goTemments wliicfa ftUow tfaea* 
•elres to be excladed from a luculty wliich duy grant to stock brokem 
Let OS nee liuw it standi : 

Security. Value emitted. 

The mcrchaot; fSOOU: |200,00a 

The treawjiy ; $2.000,000 : |200,000.00a 

If a merchaot powefiMiitr but $2000 of real security, U authorised and 
fvntected when he chooHes to emit notes to the value of $200,000 ; if 
he et^oys this privilege without the law having the right to enquire into 
hu employments, his means of security ; Uie treasury ought in proportion 
to possem tlie right of emitting $200,000,000 when it presents a real 
goarantee of tuo milliotM. A government however, taking such liber- 
tira, will l(Me its credit^ will fidi a prey to political commotions, and yet it 
will have only uned the same commercial privilege as those speculatun 
who often own not even the humlredth part of the amount to whkh they 
issue, and are artuallv inwlvent 

m 

It will be replied th.it thf*tte intrigoeni know how to persuade fools 
and win tlicir omitidcnre. Thi« i^ to state as a commercial prindpU 
that thi*. nrt of surprt^iiig and flcfcing. coniidii^ people, ought to enjoy 
all protection and tliat thi^ jinttoctiiMi ou^^lit to be exclusive for the 
merchant wiklhuit «'xtfti.liiii; to the ^tvomment. 

I d<» not ))r«>rerul tluit It tmirht to be accorded to eitlier, but that it 
sliinild lie f<irlH«l<U*n to m«'n'hiuit4 :uf well as to gov(*nuneutsL 

It result* fnua xUvm.' obMrvnttoiirt tlmt tJie merchant enjoys the pri- 
vil«r:;e <if mi<aii^ nioiu'y <>ii |ia(K.*r or notes of hiuid, an act equivalent 
tit f<CLrt*ry. f<»r «lii«'h «Jthcr rU'^ies of nirn wliu tleece the public are 
f'Tit t'l xh^ ^Uo«'M ; mid (luit the civiltxed nyhtem of commeroe 
W'^xnUzc" and pn>t<'<*t'* fraudulent c«mi)M*tititinfi. 

To the rcpniarh of ful-<' nxuH'v snd the licence of its emissimi, it 
^ill \tt su^m'i'rvd at to the otlivr hoado of a(xru<*ation, that merchanta 
ore ii«Tri«*d to vtf>ct Ui«* circulation antl that if t\ur*v agcntu are c»bstruct- 
t'd. rfUttiiiH iMiNtntc ini|io;«Mbttf, and a State UlmhU its public credit 
<l(-«troyr«l and all th«* Itmnrlu*!* of its iiidu>*trv endaii«(«*red. 

It i^ wry tnic that mrniui'roe liai the pni|M'rty «if rivvting our fet* 
ti r4 wht'O tlM> mnial UhIv jiretciHlii to r«»>i^t. At» kk«i ai* an adniiiiis- 
ir.itiv« measure i« tn»ubl<*'^ime to tlu? machifuUiiMis tif c«imni«*rce, it 
fi»;ht4-m rre<lit. |iuralyst*4 the cirruhitiiA, snd it renults tliat the Stat* 
amuf^ to reniody «»m* vice, has only crpati*d iww tmen 

Hit* effect is designatetl under t)i€ name of R<*pi*rcu«iii(<i. 

Ilu4 daiver t^ cited to e-tablish the prinnpl** : let the merchaiils 
alone ; their full Idierty U tin* Kuvant4«e of the circuUtiini a very lalse 
priDcipU. since thvtr full hberty ei^soders all maooru%rcs 
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^o the drailatlon; n^ Mock-jobbing, monopoUeSy bankruptcy and oUmii^ 
whuiKO result the two chnnicters: 

7th. Fictitious plethora 
8th. Depreiisive abimdanca 

Let us examine the influence of these two characten against the 
drculatioD. 

Commerce docs not often adhere to the third method mentkned, it 
intriguer by monopolies and stock jobbing, and establishes a fietiCioaf 
scarcity of those articles with which the market is least stocked. In 
1807 a strxrk jobbing manoeuvre suddenly raided the price of sugar to 
five frau«> in Purls during the month of May, and this same sugar fell 
to two francs in July, although no n(;w supplies had been reomed, 
but Rtock jobbers had btcn outwitted by a piece of false news wMdi 
Imnij^ht down su^r to it^ true value by putting an end to the intrigues 
and tictitiou-o panic about scarcity. They are raised every day about 
articles wliich are cried up without there being any real scarcity. In 
1812 when the harve.st was secure and tlic nionopolirers deceived, un- 
mcnsc (piantities of j^rains luid flours pujldenly issued from their msga- 
zliUH. 11u'.-e jirovisioii^ were not then <;rarce and there was no risk of 
famine lixid tlie <li<tril)uti<»n been wi«elv effected. 

But coianuTce liu** tlie property of ^nr^ing itself in anticipation of 
d:ing(rr by creating panic fears and fictitioui^ se.areity. 

The same elTert takes place in case of ubtmdancc, where commerce 
pontes fnnn a fictitious f«'ar of Mipertliiity. In tlie fir-.! cjise it o]>enitcd 
p<»>itivelv by buyinijj n]) jm«l subtracting pn>visions from consumption: 
in the second riu=e it operates negatively by not buying tliem at nil \m- 
til lliey Adl U) so low a piice that the farmer cannot make his ex- 
penses. Hence the 8th oliaraoter: Depressive abundance. 

Commerce an-wers tliat it is not niciunbent on it to buy when it can 
anticipate no profit and that it will not commit the folly of loading it- 
self with grains which are not likely lo rise in value, when it can em- 
pU)y its capital to l:)etter advantage in objectd whose scarcity, easily in- 
creu'*ed by nionop)lies, promise? profit. 

>lerc are convenient and amusing principles in a social system which 
talks only <»f mutual guarantees. Commerce may then dispense at its 
pleasure with its service to the social btnly. It is comparable to an 
itfmy whicli should be authorized to refusie to fight when there was 
danger, and to Ker\'e only its own interest without taking that of the 
State into account Such is our mercantile pt^licy, stipulating for en- 
gagements in a Himplc method by which one party only 18 bound. 

If commerce be permitted the enormous distraction of capital which 
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it \er\c9 on agriculture, it ought to be under oooditioo of a compoond 
Krvic« adapted to reciprocal bcnefita. Thisre is no longer reciprocity 
if oiitiuiierre in the caiM» of f«jrti«een ticarcitj carries off and keeps out 
of market the pn>vb>ion!i purcliased a moderate price, and if in case of 
abundance it niakc^ neitlior advanccis nor purchafes of the laborer. 

Anvmg the ciigngcmcntcs and functions of commerce in the sixth social 
peril nI, of tocirtary rompftitxGn ; are anticipated provituoos, and the 
stirin;^ of warebr»U'*eH in neasions <»f abundanon. It will buj in the 
ytmrn ni fertility for the need of the yearn of scarcity. 

Thenceforth abundance is never depre«i<ive, it never cauMs |iroYiaiooi 
to hjse tlH*tr value and n never a misfortune to the cultivmtor. 

In IR^ wheat fell below three francs per measure, in several coim- 
tries wliere the cultivator cannot cover his expenscii and impositions, 
if wheat is under ft»ur francs. This disaster would not have oocurrod 
if tlie commerce of Fr«uicc, pnifiting by tlie fertility, had purchased an 
antictpa(c<I provision for tlie nouritilunent of thirty millions of in* 
haliitants for six months 

Tills nmoH n'lHrviHl, nubtracted from the circulation and safely stowed 
Awav, would Imve ^U'•tain«•d the {irioo of the rc«t of tlie grain in market. 
Hit* cultivutfir wotild n<»t have been injured by the &U in price and 

StO^IUAtitiU (if KlleA. 

Su«-h i- tl'.r ainiuf «^Kiotnr)' c(»nunorcc, ore* anpoumlnicthiiil, operating 
agnin->t the v\\U of ahuD'hinro ah well :i-< ni^aiu'tt those of i«rarrity, and 
|>rev«'nti!»>r tin* inomvenUiire^ <»f U»th. Our pn-M'iit Hyntem o|j<!nit<« 
ill ttii <ip|Mi«i(«* niuDiNr, it iigin'svAtt's tin* evil- of sbundjuu^e which be- 
ciiiiHH di'prit^ivc if it Ih* not cdiuiterlrtiliuk^ed by aiiticipute<l }>n»- 
vi-iiin«, nmi it A{^s^ruvatc« tlie evil* of fiiniin**, which lieownes mur- 
(h'rou" if iH-t riiuiiti'r]MiiMil by efficient nu-aftures to prevent the immo- 
ilrTiite ri-H* of prices. 

Our fVhtem of frte ri»n)|H^'titi«:n which efRrt-* thone two re!<iu1tis is 
till II n o>in|)i»tuid f>ubverbive nicthoil, p> true in it that our |M»licy 
%\\h itii kinipli«iii and specuUitiisi of animple and one-«atli*il charact«*r, 
nnd in the intcrr«>t«i of a eingle cUmi, always attains only enmpound 
Mibver»i«4i or doiible di-*»«ttT. 

i!aiRio«'Kii> I iiAnAtnras wtiini abisc rmoii xAcn ormca. 

Di'trartinn of rnpital ; «itjtrf»»ivf afmntfant^. 

i^a|»ital floWA towurilf* the impniluotiM* rla*>]>i*«; bankers and mev 
chnntji oftrn complain of ni> inve«ttnrtit for llH*ir fimiU. They have 
m'»nry at thn*^ pi»r cent interest, whrii the cultivator cannot get it at 
six |M«r C4*nt., he has to treat with bti^iness men wlio lending nominally, 
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say at five per cent rcitllj grab uzteen and seventeen per cent bjafr 
oeMory and indirect chargea. 

Muney is conc«!ntratcd in commercp, t}iat Tfuupire wbicfa pumps the 
blcNNJ of the industrial body, and reduces the productire daJss to seek 
aid from thn usurer. 

Yoara of abundance become in consequence a scourge for agricnhiffe 

A fiiilure in crops begins to cramp the brmer, the oc^iioiiB harretli 
of next year consummate Yun ruin, by forcing him to sell grains in ha^ 
anil ))el(>w their real value iu order to satisfy his creditcxis. 

llius tlie meclianism which distracts all capitals to concentrate them 
in commerce, reduces agriculture by its counterstroke to grottn ondsr 
the abundance of provisions for which it lias neither sale nor eonsump- 
tion, becauiie consump(i(Hi is invcnfte, being founded oo the caprices of 
idle luxury and not upon tlie well bciug of the producer [who is 8C> 
customed to live upon the refuse of his own {H-oduction and aftsr 
sending to market the best qualities of every thing.] 

Under this system cultivators and farmers are reduced to pimy far 
hail, frost and blight; as in Juno, 1828, a panic spread through the 
vine Rowing districts, the fear of an ample harvest and of cJeprM- 
fivfi ahundnncc. 

People an; so raw in the analysis of tradi?. iis to wmfound it with ma- 
nnliii'tures, which it busily jK.'rph'xe3,tben k-vich its tributes. The great 
liitrchjints speculate at once on tlie ppoliation of manufacturers and 
r<n)<i:iiiers, and inform tln'inselves of the scarcity &uporvening in ntiv 
nrlicle with the view of bnyincj it up, makiii;^ it scarcer, raising its 
juico and consequently flcecini^f the social binly. 

'IT.e soienoe called p>litical economy Rupj)osea a pn»found genius in 
tliose sptKJulators and bn»ker?», who are but adventiu'ous gnmblcfB or 
tub rated nialefactortt. One of the most striking pnK)fs of tliis was seen 
in 18*26, when in full peace anil after ten years of calm there super- 
vened at once a strucnati'»M and con<;estion the more unexpected, us all 
the jiajxTs were triumpbin;^ over the ofw chanced opened to commerce 
by the emancipation (»f the two Ainericiis. 

Wliat wap the cau~e of this so ill understood crisis? It proceede<l 
from the conij)licatinn of two characters of our prestoit commercial 
Hvstem, Plrihoric Conr/exfion ; Countfntrokc of abortion. Cougfttion 
is a periodical effect of the blind cupidity of ni('rcb:iiit.<», who when a 
market is opened to them, send there at once four times more goods 
than its consumption requires. Tliiis our cloth merclmnts and those of 
Kngland filled America in 1825 with their wares to such a poijit that 
there was enough fur three or four years consumption. The result was 
loM of ealee, stagnation, deterioration of stuffs and bankruptcy of 
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kkm. NecMMtiitcd effect of Unit pletlv m dwAyt caowd bj 
rudcncen of omiiuerre luid its iUusimu oo the poMibQitaM of 
ytinn. Uitw am a crowd of jcainut »pccuLUon» blindad bj 
ttd^ jtKlj^e of the liinitA to tie Mtablishcd in ezportatkn f 

RrOUATION OK HOCIPCTT BY CoMMEBClAL PAftlllTltM. 

• ca^tonuiTY detAilii of our dvilixed oonimerce, as in other fuDO- 
tiiiiidred pcriHJiH ore often employed at a work whidi wookl 
rquirv two or tliree persons in AsandatiTe mecbamsm. Twen* 
NTiiuId ntifli(<e to proTi.<tioo a town market where now a thoy* 
ntry people n»pair. We are as crude in respect to indaatrial 
nni ail |)c<»p1c igni>runt of the OHe of mills and who employ 
nvn to \tr\\v*e the grain which one mill now grinds. 
i]|icrfl(uty of ogenti is ever}* where frightful, commonlj four 
B nece«Ksry number m all the departments of commerae, and 
ending to small towns and Tillages, llie multipUcitjr ot riTala 
Mfm Uito nieaMires the ro<«t insane and ruinous (or sodetj ; 
erj superfluous agent is a spoliator of society, in which he 
8 without prtMltK'th^ any thing. 

Mire ei<*c'^ivi' their numlien*, the more desperately they oom* 
the ftales whii'h become daily mure difficult — fur a town which 
d a tlHHiitiuid U4W of hugar when it Imd f«ily ten merrhanta, 
cr«inime (4ily a tlnni^aml tofiii when tin* mmiber of merchanls 
»a<ed to fortv in-«tead of t4Mi ; (th<* g*tM*niI ]M>pulaticai remahl* 
»fttn».) 

re liear theM* NnAmi*! f»f mrn*liant«i cum plaining tliat traile is 
m tht'V oiii^ht to oKiiplain of (he Mi|M*r«hun<laiN'e tif trodem; 
•mme tiK'ir nu>nn« in tin* ex(M>iVM»i« of MHiuriiig ciMoniers aii<J 
tition, renturiin; into the niuddiiit extra vspint^ in«inU*r torrMjJr 
lis. llie merrluint i« not m> niurh a nliive U* \i\* own intrrest 
)e MipfifMHl. lie it sl<ui the dlave uf his |iriile sihI hi<< jeahiUny ; 
n theiiiM'lvfHt fitr t)ic Isirrrn Usxir of CAnryiiu; of) on immemM 
othtT-* by the ninnia of rrmJiirig a ni'i^ilMir w)hi<<* hucveiw as;- 
thetii. MiTTuntilf uniUtifiii 'f not the \*f» violent bivsu^e it 
e, MX I if t)M» tn»|»lii«»^ t»f Milliiultr* truuLltHl tlM« *lr<'p of The- 
I, it may Im* shai i^aid that tlie tmie^ of <ine ^h<lpkee|l«•r di«tiirb 
) <»f th«* n«'it;hUirinif **liopkee|N*r. liiiM*e ctiriu*^ tlial frt'iixy of 
i(«i, which uri^e- *>*} iiinny nnTrhsnto t«» their ruin, and ci«i 
lem in un|)nMhMMire «'Z|ien>e«, whii'h ulfiuiately fall IsM'k upon 
imier. mnre sit wa«te li* in (Im* litot snaly* m pup|vrted by the 
asa. and if a new eonimerrial onier (8<cietary (\snpetitinn) 
ce to one-fourth, (he pre«en( nuttilirr of uiemmtile agents and 
]« expenses, ; ou will see the price of every artacla oo sale Ud 
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in that ratio, then joa will bbo produetimi ineraued in ntio of tfct mr 
demandn which this fall of price will exdte, and in imtio to tfct m^ 
of capital and the number of hands mtorad to cuUm and thi jmt 
chiinic. arts by thi<< diminution of cnnimercial ageata. 

Abates aruic from each other in OonuiMroo as m Adnriniiliatiaa 
For example, the excosatve number of agents causes vorr and 
bankruptcy ; a striking proof of this has been seen in tbe imhies of 
lines of trnvi^l, whidi in order to ii\jure each other haTo been wiUiaf Ip 
cany travellers grratis. Seeing them mutually lower their priest in 
tlie aim of cniKliingeadi other, people say ; Preaentfy th§y miU pagm 
a premitanfor travelling an their road The result of these iisilsdi, 
HO diverting to travellers, is the bankruptcy of some of the chaanna^al 
a few months distanoe oiuhed by eadi other ; their banknuitdbs ai« 
supported by the public ; always interested in the maddiwt eater 
prisos, which despite their want of success, yield a profit to tbe 
bankrupt by the spoliation of his co-associates whom be does not nm- 
burse fur the stock they have purchased. Hence the moRfasats 
assured of raving themselves in com of reverse, by a bankrupt^ ; 
risk every thing to ruin a rival aihI to enjoy the misftHrtune of a nci^* 
l)or; like those Japanese who pluck out one of Uieir own eyes at dieir 
enemy's d(K)r, in ctrder to make him lose both bis eyes by the hand* 
of justice. I'hose wlio do not chooi^e to sell at a loss are fi>rBaken bv 
their customers, and thus rendered unable to meet their engagements. 
So<ni both parties are exhausted luid obliged to recur to the broker, 
whose usurious asisistauce aiijjments their embarrastsment and insol- 
vability, aud precipitates their bankruptcy. 

It is thus tliat fref competition^ by inducing bankruptcies, provides 
a constant aliment to brokerage and gives it that coUossal enlaigement 
which we wiin(;ss. Swarms of men under the name of bankers have 
no other trade tlum to lend at usury and to sharpen the wars of com- 
petition. 

They sustahi by advances a number of superfluous traffickers who 
vie with each other in the most absurd speculations. Placed in the 
mercantile arena to invite collisions, the brokers resemble those Aiub 
hordes which hover round amiics and rejoice in awaiting the spoil of 
tlie conquered, whether it be friend or foe. 

At the aspect of so much fraud and absurdity as commerce en- 
genders, can we doubt that the ancients were wiser than we are, in 
their contempt for it. and can we ever hope to see any truth or good 
order reign, in our industrial mechanism, until we have reformed the 
commercial sptcm and invented a mode of exchanges Ion 
and less degrading to society I 
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Hn Qoipel eonfciiiidi tnden and robbera in the Mune cfttcgory, 
* Venienin H latrtmnT So thougbt Jetwi Christ, who armed himeelf 
with mde to chase the thopkeepera, and said to them with evaiii^elical 
ftankneiis : "The hmiMt of my Father is a house of prayer, and ye have 
made it a den of thieres f and afterwarda, Saint Chrysostom aMures 
Oi that a "irmkr eannoi be pleating to Oifdr thus tniAc is excluded 
from the Kmgdoio of HeaTen, altbiNigh elect of all other pmlrasinns 
■re admitted, even one lawyer, namely Saint Yrea [In this, they as 
■spinuits to indiridual and ezduvive riches, only share the coodemua- 
tiun of thoHO who have already attained it ; for the rich, as contra-dis- 
tin^ished frttm the pmir, in tlie social periods of misery. inju!«tice and 
ci«vtraint« find it harder to enter, than a camel, or in other readily a 
cable, to enter the eye uf a needle, and the practical test of whether the 
rich man loved his neif^hbor as hiniscIC was Ibr him to sell all that he 
had and give lo the piMir. — Sve tlie practical repentance of Count Du- 
rireau in Sue*« story of Martin or the FotuHlling. — ] 

The (f reeks thnm* wtwiderful min<l» who knew so well how to paint 
tnilh under the veil of allegory, who culled Love the ti«n of Beauty, 
aiKl rauM'd Mintrvk Ut It^wc ail armed fniin the brain of Jove, t4j ezfireiw 
lliat tht* tni*>Aion of wiMinm wu^ to conil^at ernir ; the <}r«*ekH luul |>laoed 
nn«ler th«* patnvuif^ of the mine Ood, eIo(|uen(*e, c<inimerre, ami n»b- 
ber« ; ami thtfi (tott. tluMr Mercury TriiinH'i;ii»tui«. was besides cluu-gvd 
Willi ciiniiuctiii«r •«»iiU to lli>!l. 

Naturv, wliifh ilui»Hiii>t vsry like uinn in theexpre»Mon of her seuti- 
ment^ i« no Iritu cruel tluui C*hri?«t, or Urcok antiquity in the emblems of 
dunnienH.* mhioh Aw ulffrxui. 

It is iIm* Mi^tk'toc, s |mru«>itc plunt, which !ive« st the exp(*n«e of the 
trw on vhicli it fixci, whi(*h flmiri^lH*** whi>n thi<« tr«'«' liKeM its leavt*f, — 
which lisA s !(>af doublt* like tlM> tiMiguc of the traflt^nion, — auil wiswc 
Isirk ctsitainfi a viKitUM Nip glut*), tit to cstrh birds ^rt'ad dupes) with. 
It i« \\h* Ta|)e womi, a imrufitf wonn. whit h lrr<lfi upt^n iIm* alimentary 
suliwtancf* t>f man, which wrukouH an«l roducc;* him tu nothiii|;. 

It is itUivi* all. tlM' ^^I>i<ler, tlutt admirable and striking emblem of tlie 
iil»«tpk«H>(»er. a lud«*«Hif ifiMNt, all claws all cvt>fi, all bvlly, but which has 
no ljr«-a>>t. that it no plact* fur tho heart ! TIr* ^pidt•r stretches its web 
like the trader hin hho|i, iu all pl.iriHi, in all |ML'«a4(«*4 wliere tlN'n* are 
fiir9 («■ eu%i**mfra Ui catch. It n'tirvs into a MCt of dark cave rtrfistrurt- 

• 

ed at ttiv botUitn of lU net, and wlietice it M*es all that passes «Niti«ide, 
Sh tlM' trader in lu.-> hocJi^Mip Iwhind hin jmdna. It a«istrurt» iu snare 
iu ftuch fofJiitsi tliat it m aftpriMHl uf the least coll by the i^etieral »hak- 
ii^ of its meb hke the shi«pkeeper by the little bells with which his 
doors are fumii*hed. The spider rejecu the corpse of has victim only 
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flfUT hkving raclcMi «11 ito blood» like the waieidbtaoi who wndi tanf Ik 
customer only after havii^ drained hie puree. There are ▼ fBwimnn i i|»> 
d«rM at there aro Mllera of wine and of tea who poiaoD their menhiB- 
die. FiuiJly, in this species, the big onea eat the little onei ! 8t^ 
Qud t xpre«» lines, railroads, anarrliica] oompetitiaa 

The fall of commerce will be one of the most remarkable advaotafN 
ensuing on the general adoption of eren the lowest fi«ins oi agrieul- 
turHlas-<ociation. The unitary (arms will concert with each other todif- 
peii!« with merchants and to make their purchases and sales diredly 
from each other : Tliey will have abundant stores oo haad, since beodM 
tlieir own produce, they will open depots for the smaQ cultivaton or 
])ro{)rietoris who not liaving g<Kxi bams, good celhu^ or nmnefoos ser- 
vants, will prefer to store at the unitaiy fiurm, where they will pay a 
moderate commiesion for tlie guaranty of safe keeping, manatcntiaB 
and soles. The proprietor will bc^des receive on delivering his ptv- 
duce, port of its value in advance, which will enable him to *^«p*™« 
with those premature sales whidi deteriorate provisions. 

Thenceforth, all the firiendti of commerce, the legioDa of mftrrhsntt, 
will find their supplies cut off, like spiders which perish in their w^ 
fur want of flies, when no cruck is left for their entrance. This £eU1 of 
the mercliants will be an effect uf free competUioTiy for they will nut 
iKi prevented from trading, but uo one will trust them, because the uni- 
tary fiirnis and their provinoi;il agencies (whose organization is eLse- 
wliere described) present sufiicing guarant(.>i>9 of truth. The virtuous 
friends of traffic will huve uo resource but t<» beat a retreat, bewailing 
the good timr of falschoody ihc fine days of philosophical anarchy or 
mercantile lilxTty. nioir retreat will luujten the formation of trins- 
ry dep)Ls or triple agencies directed by the ministry of Societary com- 
merce. C(»ncurrence is then fully established between three competi- 
tors, each of the three depots will have agencies in the different cities 
and in the great markets, where tliey will establish a general corre^ 
pondence. Every farm will be free to awisign eitlu.T to one of the 
three dejwts within convenient distances or to each and all cf them at 
it« choice. 

Mechanical artisans will generally leave tlie cities to disseminate 
themselves among the unitary farms where the workman can v;u*y his 
labors, altenia ting them with those of gardens, stables or otliers, and 
enjoy an existence as sweet as it is painful in the garrets of our cities, 
where he slaves from morning till night, through the whole year at the 
same sort of work, to tlic great injury of his heahh. 

We are now prepared to estimate the ocmtrast between in»0ne com- 
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petitiom on which miliied oomineree roUn^Mul karmomie eo mp et U ion, 
which M exttrcii*ed in the onitarv coniinercc of Bavodniicot. 

JnferM eompetitum t^ndt to Um reduction of wiget and condoeti 
the people to iiuli{^*tK!e through the pro^preM of iiidtiwtry ; the more io- 
dustnr »iign>entR, the more the Udxirer is Ibfoed to aooept at Tik prices 
a work disputed by m many competitora, and on the other aide, the 
more tl>e number of merchantu increase^ the more they are drawn 
to fraod by the difficulty of profits. 

A still more ndient mibTentiuii is the amtradirium hehtftn colUeHwt 
mmd individnil interttta. The physician wiMies his fdluw citixciH good 
fcrers, and an attomc^y good lawsuits in earh family. An archiieot 
neeils a gooJ fire which hhnll reduce a quarter of the city to ashe% 
■nd a glaaer desirrs a good hail wliich shall break all the windows. 
A tailor, a shoemaker, wii«h fur the pablic <-nly stuffs of bad dye and 
boots of rotten leather, that it may use three timet as much tor the pood 
of c^mm^r^. A trilsmal of jtistice thinks it pro|MY that France shall 
rrmtinue to furnish each year 120.000 crimes oimI litigation^, this num- 
ber being iH«ce«i*ar>' to fetnl the criminal <"«mrts. Such are the n<*ce«sa- 
rv eff»Tt< of snti S<iciiil inlustry or of tin* upside down world, an ab«ur<li- 
ty whi4*li divappfar-i in tlm S«K'ietAry or«ler. where eai*h indiridufti am 
find his a4lvaf)tai;e only in tluit of the entire nrnftL , 

StH'iKTART CoMrrrmox. 

^\^lich i^ tlie aittidote of the pres^Mit ciL«toni. efft^ctft without constraint 
or exi*luf>i%'e privilege, great OK^iciiitioni* which are tlie btti»u of all 

CCOUUlllV. 

It reiulers the C4>nimereinl body self-securing, and c«SMliti<inal pru- 
pri^'t^ir ot the oljectit excluuigeable. It rer.tores to cultun*s and manu- 
fuctiireii all tla> capital of conmierct* ; fur the Social Body lieitig fully se< 
curiNl nguiiiHt all nialvfr«ati<Mi of commercial CEict4»ns accords to them 
c^ery where full cofifidetHV ; their o|H*rati4iii)« no longer require oun- 
H ii ruble ^uml^ ainl all the currency n'tunL* to prxiductive laUim. 

It ie4tiir«« to tlie!*e laliorM three •fotu'tliM of the anus now em|4oyed io 
tin* i:n}M-«iductive functioa<< of commerce. 

It «\iUtrdiiuite4 tiie Commercial Body t4> public taxes which it now 
<-r.MU*«. 

1 iiktUy it e-tubiL^ho* in general reUtioiis, dixtributive jttstice and prac- 
tiial truth in |4aiv of the pre«<ont du|)licity and fraud 

K*tni/ii conuncn*e operates in iiiUHMtiy by cnatintwus reciprocal 
c«in-i.oiim'nts tietween tlie sespnrt agencies of the AuMiciatiocM of 
duU'ieut rt»uiitries and snnes. It is a mode, tht* germ of which now 
eusu sDMAg our cnmmiisaon merchants proper, and who emstitute the 
|iiji.^,iKU axceptiuo to the geaeral system of fraud and spoliatimu 
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Other merchants may indeed be IndhriduaUj hnooimUe m •wmt tf 
spiders there are some almont pretty and quite iimucent Tbe f u iegoBy 
strictures do not apply to them t» individuaLs, but ouij to tha prinei- 
pltM of traffic whence none can entirely escape. 

As to the internal system of exchanges, whether in ooe Phahmc, or 
among thofte which compose a state ; it may be arranged without lbs 
necessity of a complex system of accounts and without the use of eithtf 
specie or bonk noten, by a very simple procedure, via: : Each gnnip in oon- 
uection with tlie officers of its departm(»nt in the district board at indus- 
trial censorship, fixes what bhull constitute a btandard hour or a stand- 
ard day of iU labor, and an the admission of each member, be or ibt 
is rated according to their average capacity, or by the number of pieoei 
tliey execute, where such measurement can apply. Each receives frua 
the chief, at the close of au industrial session, a ticket specifying the 
amouut of labw pcrfurmud. These hour tickets as they accumulate* 
may be exchanged for day, week, month or year tickets^ just as five 
cent pieces for eagles. Now every group in entering into the struc- 
ture of a Phalanx, and every Phalanx' in combining with others in a 
State, agrees to the unitary ^ftiuidard uf cost and value, and accepts as 
currency the labor or time notes of other groups or Phalanxes. But 
ax a standard liour of plonj^ant work at tlie vintage, will not be esti- 
mated as hiirh as a standard hour of ditching and draining, it i^ ne- 
cessary tluit tlie rilativr cost and value of each kind of labor be ej»- 
t;ibli>hed within the I'lialunx, 8o that the group hour tickets of unequal 
value may be exchanged at the unitary bureau, fi>r hour tickets of an 
e<jual and ab-H>lute signilicance, which ratified by the stamp of the 
Phalanx, constitute a true and unitarj' currency, both within and out- 
side of the Phalanx. Time and lalx>r alone cost man any thing. Na- 
ture supplies every other element of value. It is just that cost only 
should be the limit of j)iice or criterion of values, as time and labor 
enter into every human product or acqui.^ition, even into the cost of 
fruit which is picked up in the woods ; so cost = ti.mk X labox, is 
tlie unitary and universal eleau-nt and fitjmdard of measurement 

niis COST Ix'ing perfectly represented by the labor note, as current 
or circulathig value, and by tbe gcnnls produced and deposited in the 
communal depot as fixed valu«^ or basis of the lalx*r notes, which re- 
present the detail)^ of their actual production, what &rther need have 
we to use the precious metal.^ as currency. They will all return to 
their appropriate uses in the ait*, to whose luxury they will add im- 
mensely, and thenceforth Labor only will buy Labor. 

Norx 11 — Stbilline corps. — Education or Cuilouen in IlAaicoinr. 
This education aims to di^^^jvcr and develop industrial vocataoos, <uid 
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••ptcUly to eooounige freedom and origiiMlit/ of thm^t and action, 
tliat tucietT may profit to the utmoat by each new idioayncrasy of char- 
acter an<l di^ivcry of ^*niu8. Far firtMn Peeking to b^kl the mind in 
nu'h, ««■ Fuch a dirL*cti<ai, nn earnest and curiouii deference awaita its 
r]M4i(uiKHtiiii action luid proportiouti the supply to the demand. 

KovcATTo?! IN UxaifOMv, obeeTTes precwely the oppoiute principlea 
frtmi thoKc which obtain in civilisation, to wit : 

litt It nperat^ff l>y attraction or fiuicination excluiurely instead of by 
eompulitiiin. 

3tL It '» eqtinl nnd unitary f ht all the clawen of fortune in Society, 
and thi^ equality extend;* to co^tanie, mannen* and amusements at well 
as to tuitioa 

v'L It ill dimniirutoly pn>pr>rii(inal in filcnltief^ rapacttien, and to- 
niti«iU4 in the difT^n'ot pnpiU— ne«^Iocting ftir instance in tme cmoe all 
literature, even tn rendini; nnd writing where the p«ipil does not do- 
nmitd »u<*h inotnuiiiin. to fATi»r exoltii*ivrIy a m«*cluintcal or muHical 
vtx'atifHi. and (hi<» p rha|r> in the M>n of u nionnr^'li, or of a very learned 
mnn. 

■I'll. It cd'nfii.izr*! the lalx'r of t«»iir!»frM hr cinplnyinsf the leTer of 
j-rvri-*iv«' (•riiiilniii'n. in whith t»;ulj ola-i nl^l ft<j«' powerfully attractM 
«ltii«> it iii^tnictH \]w grade In'Iow, nuxioti:' to be ndmittiHi to its superior 
|»rivili»tc«** iiU'l u*«*H. 

5'h. It uiiii« t«i (U'Vi-lup the IdmIv liofon* the niiiirl. 

fitlu It pl..i'.- pra«ti»e U'fnre tlienry. ii'lmiltinij the latter only after 
pa<«-<t>4i or tn^te Iui\e Inken the initiutivr und tlie pupirr* intorrst haa 
Ihmui i^niitiniK-il by enlrauce into {^ractiful <li*taiN. 

7ih. It is exclusively a|»roce<tkof ^volution, (iirefully alMtaining from 
iti<|-.<H>iii^ «in ilie pupil iiii\ thiii^ ftirvitrn tu Um I'lianicter or taKte. 

Hih Ii coniliiii«'H the play of tlie iutollectiml faculties with tliat of 
the 'eii-e* nti I atTerliiiii^ 

'.Mil. It aim- tofh'velop many %'orati(»ns at (»nce, in view of integnd 
devrlMpfiutit am\ Mietal e(palilirinni. 

10(1) It \* Htrietly allieii with imxIiK-tive lubor, and i^iablen the fnipil 
in the diriTt c<mr*e of his cdiK*ation t(» pay all his ex|ietiK*^ and lay 
tip tri*a«or#*«» K»*i'h»*. 

1 1 fh Fver\ child or neophyte clxHtMfi hi« own t(>arher nntl cullf on him 
^•r iMttnicti'ii) miIv a'^ lie fceU tlie ntH'd of it, tlie t4*a4*lier iMit lieing 
pni<l by the |Mipil. Imt rhanrini; hi<« time, wImm* value U estimated by 
tlie SylHllirie immp ntnl |iaitl by the a-MH-iatioii aj« <>nt* of the ele- 
ni«-fit<* of tip- iiiiiiiiiimin or •ocinl rhariiy. which i« levi«N) front tlie g«*nc- 
ral |»rofu U-fore M^fianititii^ tlH> k>t*> as aforevaiiL I now qtiote fmui tlie 
"Niw Industrial World." 
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Tlie oompnss tti be followed in the details of AmuocuJ&w 
M the Bomc as in the whole merhanMm; the thin^ ia» to Ibna 
whether of fiuxTtioxu nr of fuoctiooaries ; there mnrt then be a ■orioi of 
nursery attcuilants, a series of halls, and a aeries of cliildra^ ell thrsa 
distinguished into genera and spedea. 

Early infancy comprises the two dasaeaof ancldinge end theweaaad. 
Each is subdivided, without distinction of aes, into a eariea of tivee 
terms, to wit: 

The grntle, or good natured. 
The restless, or troubleaome, 
The turbulent, or intractable. 
To lodge these two coUectious of infants, it wHI require two aarii' 
teries, each coDsinting of tliree holla at leasts with smaller roomeattadbed 
for sleeping chamber^ separated from the noisy halla, with rooma 
adapted to the fuiictii ms of the nurses and attendants, and also of the 
physicians who visit the children every day, without disUnctioQ of rich 
or potir. 

Tlie 8(*ries of attendants and their aid!« comprises nearly a firarth part 
of the active women, auvi only occupies tliem a f<ixth part of the time 
bestowod uiK>n tht? caro of civilize J children, which reduces the wrvice 
to li twontv fourth jKU-t of tlu* actual time : let us examine. 

I'here are cniphtyed each day, fur the six balls of the two seristeriei 
of the suckliiig.H arul the weaned, 

IS attendants in wx ses-ions, relieved every two hours 
C (»lR«*t*rs. for nispection an<i direction. 
Total. 24 attendants on duty each day, with an equal number of aasis- 
tants, who, for the most fwrt, are little girls from seven to nine yean 
old. You often iind them very zealouB at tliis ago for the care of little 
infants. 'J he whole force enijapfed in the care of children, then, is 
about forty eijrljt women and yoilnij girK 

And as each one's turn come» round but once in three days, the se- 
ries of attendants with their aids should consist of one hundred uid 
forty four, furnishing each day one third of tliat number. Add to this 
six suptMior tifficers, and here will be a hundred and fifty women for 
the series of attendants and assistants. This is but a fourth part of the 
number employed in the simie way in Civilization ; fi^ a village of 
eighteen hundred portions contains nine hundred females, c^ whom six 
hundred take part in the care of infants. 

Tlie care of infant.^ tlien. is rednct^d to a twenty-fourth part of the 
time and of the hands devoted to it in Civilization, here is a reduction 

Of one-fourth in the number, 
Of one- third in the days of service. 
Of one-half in the hours of actual labor. 
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IImm tisve nnmben multiplied give one twenty-fbnrtli. 

An •UefuiUot u nut bound to be on hand in the •er ij t e ry during tlM 
whole twenty-ftKir houm, lilcc a soldier on guard, or Uk*» the mttendaati 
of diildren in the houses of the rich ; she haA only to be present at the 
houm of active duty. 

I'his Bcrtice would grow irknome if it took place erery day : an at- 
tnuionl need not trouble hcr^lf at all about the children during her 
two days of Tacatiuo. The care is constant notwithstandiqg the 
changes of attendants, lor their series is dirided into emulous groups, 
each practicing its lAVorite system, and admitting none who are not 
adepu in the said sysu*m and passionately deTotcd to it 

An attemlaiit nwy, from abHence or any other cause, get her plaee 
supplied by a colleagtir. The service of the night does not fatigue her, 
lur there are in the oibiiicts of the seristery, bed* lur the attendants 
who may wi»b to tUeep during a ptction of the night comprised be- 
tween their watches, att fmni midnight tu four in the morning. 

An attendant, in Civilizatiim, in dcolded and fivund fiiult with tiy 
thiffw mho pay hor for thifi pcqietiial ulavery ; in lianiMxiy, she will be 
cvimpUiuentfd cxditiiumlly by tlie nuithcTM who aime to the weriHery to 
suckU* or to -<H* tlM'ir childrt'ii, anJ to admire the good keeping of Um 
niatii anil cradlot^ 

TIh.* M'rii*» of att<>n«I:4ntii and their aid« receive not only a large divi- 
drrMl, but al*o i^ffnt Ix^nnrti ; tht^v sr«* CfJOMderod an tl>e common 
motlHT*. and t)H*y hold a «li<«tinfi:ui;>lMsl runk in the ft*Ntivitieti. Th«*ir 
funi*tii<i oflfi-ni tfrt*at op|M>rtunitieit 6ir ailranoenicnt f<>r it r«H)iiiroft many 
«(i!in*rs at li<a<»t a tluni part out of the whoh* immlMT. It re«piires thit 
rtHiibinatitm of all thix* iiuH*ntivtMi ami fiki'ilitieM f«ir oxercide, in <trder 
to ftirni a •erim of imffirinit emulation ami |mMionate dcvotiiwi, for a 
Inbiir Ml unattractive iii it<M>If. 

Hn'oe ntt4'f)dut)tN nr«' vi-ry precimw to niotli«*r<, in Harmony, wl>o 
ramMit tiwl K'i«ur«* ft* tlw cxclu-ivc can» of th«'ir iiifant*. A mother, 
in AMoriatiiin. rnM|iicnt« -unc f««rty irnhMriul ifnrtijHi, whoM* rivalrit** 
iJic wnnaly «*-jwn-c«, >).** i* p:iin«Ml to )•<• kc|>t uway s Hmjle month, 
at the piTiiid «»f child >»irth, fnim thc*e rx«ntinj» se^m** ; and conse- 
i}tM'ritly. fntni the day i.f Iwrftrfct pcttinif itlnnit. i4m* will l»e very eaj^T 
to rcrvi^it fill tlM*^e ^r<>o|»«; <'hc will have iv> anxiety abotit her chili I, 
kik'vim; that it r««'i'tv(*« tlie very U'-t care in the fierifdrry of iIih 
»ucklirufs mlierc it i- tftid«il tii^ht and (lay by ex|>ert nurses, naturally 
di«pi*>4>«l and <)ualiru*4l Uw thi* MT^'ice. 

('ivilixAti«i. ul«ayit aimftthfir in it« ni<*th<Mki, knows nothing liiit tlie 
cradle Utr sn nny lum f<>r the iiifMnt llami<*iy, which ciperat4*ii in nil 
thin^T" ai^ctling t*! the c<imp»Mte (wtirr, give* him two «iluati(«» it let* 




PAflSlOKAIi HTOaOffX. 

Irfm altaRMlt i«Bi «Im cmdift io tiw clMtte OMEt «r 

mitt aw mpeodad by tfaoir «onien to that ihtj Inrm 

wUch each ehild may neiU« witfaoiit crowdiqg bb oonpanioML Sali 

«l oofd or silk, i^aoed at ragnlar dMtaooeis keap tba cbOd ia pbea 

without depriThig him of the power of moviog and of looking mnmad 

kkOf or of iq>pruadiii^ his neat nti^jtibar, from whom ha ia aafMttiilid 

hj suet 

The luJl is wanned to the right degree fcr kaaping Iha dAd l^kilf 
dad, ao aa to aToid the incnmbraBoe of ftoa and bkmkata Tbm amUm 
are moTed by marfaneiy, which sets twenfy in Tibratkn at oaea A 
single diiid mi^ p ei fti r m this aerrioe^ whidi with na wooid 9(omff 
twenty women. 

Tht nurses form a distinct series, and should be daased a ccort hg to 
temperements, so far as to be adapted to the diUdren^ eepadaDj hi 
the ease of a change of milk. Indirect norsiDg is very modi pnadisd 
in Harmony, because it is Tery lucratiTe and not fiitignfaig, and Ihwawrt 
the Harmonians, more judicioas than Ronssoan, will think it tha part of 
pmdenoe, when the mother is of a ddicate oonstitotiaB, to ^v<a tta 
rhiki a robost imrae ; this is Hire grafting a tree, r e iufoid H g its life 
from another ; nature demands these crosses. Couple a feeble infimt 
with a feeble mother, and you extenuate them both for the honor of a 
moral reverie. For the rest, great pains will be used to perieet the 
vytiem of artificial Ruckling, and to employ it in concurrence with the 
natural, or by itself. In Association, a mother, however opulent she 
may be, will never think of bringing up her child isolatedly with her- 
self; the diild, in that way, could not receive a fourth part of the 
^re which it would find in the seristery of the sucklings; and all the 
expense imaginable could not unite with this isolated method the bene- 
fit of a corporation of intelligent attendants, pauionately fond of thcar 
work, relieving each other incessantly, in three degrees of character 
adapted to three corresponding characters in chUdraL A princess 
could not, by any possible expense, have halls so neatly kept in order, 
and elastic hammocks, with the immediate vicinity of other infants, 
mutually serving to divert each other, and classed by correspondence 
of characters. It is principally in this education of early infancy that 
we perceive bow much tho richest potentate of Civilization falls below 
the means which Harmony will lavish upon the poorest parents and 
children. 

In Civilization, on the contrary, every tiling is so arranged that the 
suckling child becomes the torment of a house which seems altogether 
organized for self-torture. Tlie child, unconsciously, desires the arnu^ge- 
meuts which it would find in a seristery of Harmony ; in the want of 
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wKich be driT«st fmruuta, aerraDU, iieigfabuni to dutractiuu by bu orinii 
At Um Millie tinic iujuriug hU owu biadtb. 

At tbe age of six luoiith^ when we nercr think of giving a child tbe 
■lightort iiutnictiao, numerous pracautiijoa will be taken to ibnn and 
refine their teniiea, to fiubiuo them to dexteritj, to prevent the ezcluaivw 
iiw of one hand or one aim, which ooodemu* the other arm to perpet- 
ual awkwarduefw; to habituate the child from the cradle to an accuracj 
of musical ear, by cauMng TrioA and Quartettes to be MiQg in the hails 
of tlie AUi*klinjk^ and by promenading the infaiitii of a year old to tiie 
nm«ic uf a little bond, wiUi all tJie jMiriit. lliey will also have metbodi 
fii€ adtiin^ gitteml relineiiieut <»f tlie hviw i>f hearing to muiucal ro- 
fuKiiH'iit, to ^ivv the chililri II the quick lieariiig of the rhinocerua and 
of tlie OMMurkft ; and «<> with all the other bi>tine>«. 

Then* are pertjiiiiiiiflf t<> tlie five ttvMen a number of periectimM, to 
which tiie infant will be fonue<i in Ilaruioiky. The attendant* will hava 
varifHU rival HyHteiiL<4 of niuteriul ctdturo. Hence the Awodative child 
will in Utr«H.* year-* )m* nifire iiitvIli^Mit, tiKtire titted for industry, than 
nmny civiliju^l rhildn'ii are at tni, who luive ut tht« nge iiuthiiig but 
antipathy f<»r uiilu-try niid fi*r thi* urt-. 

Ill*' ti|>rr>.ir of little rhil<ln*n, im tli^tnu'tiitguow, will be reduced to a 
nterc triA*> ; thvy will U* vi*ry much MiftciMMl in the M-Tbiteriea, and the 
nniMHi i*-. that |x«'\i>li (iuiraeten* are hiiiiuuii^ed by tlie oi«n|iany uf 
tlnt-e like thi'sii : do vro not evrrv <lnv Mt' lMillieHan4l cut litniatM become 
v(T\ u^-u'lr ati'l rft)o\:iu*u the niusourniig liiiiiu>r, when they find theui> 
M-lvi*rt m th<' ciiiip:inv of th«ir njtmU f It will be the Hanie with the 
chiltlrrn iM-otiuht i;p iii a M.'ii<<tery of Htiriiiony and di<*tnbutiil through 
M*rt«nil t'lianict eristic hall-. 1 inlculatu that tli4»-«.* of lli«! third clam, 
ttirhu!«'iit and •!i.ilj«)liml. will already Ijc h-«M iiaii;^bty. le«tii otitnigt*nu«, 
than the pintle arc ttMJay. And wheiHi* tliw niitiiraUiig infiuroral 
Will tli«*y. u'-t^'rilinj^ly to oiir nn»rBli»»tic tnetluMl, have thttnfffti the pa^ 
Biimn of th^ I»tlr infuHt* t Ci'rtatiilv not; tlM*v will unlv have deve- 
lo]M*<l tiifiii witlnMit extv-M, by |>r«ii*urini; tlitiu the rvcieation of aym- 
|iatli«-tii' M<i«-*y, thi' <ii«tiilHitioci into tii|>l«> mti<*«s into griHipn of char- 
urtor, 'tlH' •:i*titl«\ tilt* niix«Ml. and iIm* U>i<it«.'roU'*.> during tin* Vmx* ain*ii 
of curly inf.irx'y. rofii]»ri*>iti^ the Mk'kiiiis^ and the w<*ariitL 

Ului! di^rp-ioii will th»*y olfrr t*» the** yowit; •Jniot'* i»f depravity I 
I'l.i- w;!l Ic \\ \\\\\vz f«^ tlM< att**ndant4 to inwnt MiniulaUnl bv the 
rix.ilry of ii;c!)i<».|.. tlM>y will, in h*** tkui a OMUith have divtm^l the 
ruiMii- of ({'lietin^ «*)iiMnni and |?iitiui}; an end |4i their infernal chartvari. 
K<ir t)>e |tre' tilt I only <Hitiihli'>h a« a phntiple tlie necawiity of uniting 
thrin III Ui*ii«*<«. and dii«fributiiu; iIj*iii by neriesof age an«l eharacler. ai* 
:iUi till' attiHi'Liiit^ b. M*ni*M ot « luiRM*l«*rH and fcyvitetun^ llie Seriea i» 






■Iviyi iIm cQtn|mi of •& wiidoiii'fai Artofliailvt -feMMM^p^ Mm" 
toRb wfakh God presents w in tiM nj of 4|[hfc VoWMifa 
Bsrisl order is to court the durimes s . 

The GrestcjT has prorided for eriiy thui^ bf yerf liap i ^ 
trlnae obMnrsnce fo a gaanmtse sgafaist mistaltf. Lei 
telitentothe slarmists whoiriNdd tenrify as with tin ii 
«l mysteries. The Gospel has tdd ttwm: iSM, «iirf jpv eluiir/ri^; 
hot in edoeatioii, as in ereiy thing rise, they have praiwMd In 
tiade-of arhitiaiy and r e p r e ss i y e eyslsBiSb tathsr 
of nature, whidi, once understood, takes Iea.Te {mtpm ^ maj gad^f of ^ 
fliese dvilised methods tending to eappress and 
whether of children or of parents. 

As soon as the child can go alone and act» he pMSOt ftom Okmi 
of weanlings into the third class, that of the hHna, ftam two to 
yean okL If he has been brooghl up from his birtti in tilt 
of a PhafauuchewillbestiOQgenoi^atdieage oftwentf^ooe 
to pass faito the third dassJ Amongst these obikirsa no 
snBBS IB nwdr ; it is important to ooolban«l them al thb epod^ anna tt 
fiwititate tlie development of Toeatiuns and the amalgamatkmof ams 
in the aame labor. The diatinctioa of sexes would only begin in the 
fourth tribe, or the bcmtbinM, 

The first bw^ineas is, to discover the primary instincts : the ddld will 
bite at thiii book as mx« as it is presented to him. As soon as he can 
wallc, and quit th« seriiitery of the weanlings, the attendants to whom 
he is committed, and whom we will call Ushers, will be eager to coo- 
duct him through all the workshop? and industrial reunions which an 
not too £sr apart ; and as he finds wherever he goee^ little tools and an 
industry in miniature already exercised by the IvUnt from two and a 
half to three years, he will wish to mingle with them, to rummage ahooik 
and handle the tools ; and consequently it will be easy to disoem iHaai 
are the workshops which seduce him, and what are hb industrial m- 
atincts. 

The predominant tastos io children are : 

1. The propenfdty to pry into every Uiing, to handle every tfaiqg thaj 
see, to change their occupation constantly. 

2. Taste for iioby occupations. 
ft. Propensity for imitation. 

4. Industry in miniature, or taste for little tools and wockshopa* 
t, Pkoorksbivx ArrftAcnoN exerted by the older oo the yoopger. 

The sybils will first avail themsdves of the propensiiy of the 
to pry into every thing, a propensity so strong in the diild of two ji 
He w^nts to cntor eri ry where, to hanrlle and turn over every thing 
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heMw. Thai H it found iwe eiw y to kaep him apwi in m wnpty 
room, where Uiere \a nothmg §ur him to break. This propemtty to 
handle erery thing h a iMtunil utimulut to induttiy ; to attract him to 
it. they will lead him to the little workRhopA ; there he will lee children 
from two and a half to three yean old already at work with little 
hammeni and other tools. He will want to exerrite haa imitatire 
mania ; they will len<] him aome toohi, but be will want to be admitted 
anujog the children of twenty-nix or twenty aeTcn mootha, who know 
liww to work, and who will repuUe him. 

The child will obatmately pcrwTere, if thia branch of labor ia amonff 
hia natiiral rocationa : then the oaher or the frntriarch present will teach 
him tome little detail of the work, and he will soon learn to make him- 
aelf useful in some trifles which will m^ve him aa an introduetioa Let 
aa examine tlii<« ef^H^t in some ordiiuu'y labor within the power of the 
smalleat children, surh as the shelling and sorting of green peaa. Thia 
labor, which with us would occupy the arms of a person of thirty, wiU 
he entrusted to childrm of two, three. an<l four yean. The hall will 
c(«itain inclined tables, in which tliere will be different cavities : two 
hamf/in* sre Moated at the upper side, and they shell the pejis from the 
pod ; the incUnntion of the Inble rsuM*s tlieni to roll down towards tlie 
h»wer side, mhore are *est«'<l three lutinM of twenty-five, thirty, and 
thirty-tivp riMnitlis. pnivid^^il with f-pt'cial inf>trunients U^r sorting tln'm. 

In all the W(irki«lM>ps of A<*««Hinti«iU, the precauti«ai is tiiki*n of n- 
M*r>'iiu( til the very little children fxmie trifiini; occupation, such aa 
tlutt of receivinic the Ur^o |m'u« a'^ th<>y hlide dnwu towards the tliild 
which lie sweep* into the l)u*4cet. lliis might U* d^aie witimiit him 
and withiHit k»«« of tune ; hut tlien tliey would lack the iiulustrial 
*tirnuliM which it is always tiec4*ssAry to present to a iutin on ht4 arrival 
ill tlM* w(trk»4x»p. iuhI even to a hamUin or a cKrruh ; fur oim* who has 
takini no |iart in tli** work at tw«» yean <4d, may, notwitiistantliiig, 
« tiifsi^* in it at tliree or four. 

Till* •rtirmilus rr«enred eviry wlH»re ft* the different ages, can only 
!•«* ili«* khadow of an occupati<m to tlie Iutin of twenty-fi»tir nwstths, 
:^. %ttiTiti}C hi4 nelflove, porsuoding him ! hut he lias dune Minietliing, 
iiwl that lie is almost equal to tho^ of twenty -six <c twrniyei;*ht 
i.KKitli)*, alrfa<iy engtigeil in tliis gnnip. already <lt^eil with pltuiiea 
iiTi'l orti.inients, which inspire a profound reaped in the young 
l»^t:iiiijfr. 

'Hie •'vKil, who cnndot*ta the cHild from nhop to shiip, knowa hnw to 
«li-rfni the fitting nifimetit ftc presenting htm tii any given labor ; In* 
\iifyf arcinnit «if what has iieea>e«l to please him, observes wh«*llM*r by 
two iir thre«* repetitions thf taste i4 awakened, jndgea whetli«*r it v i!l 




dtTdop at laut tUct j in Um oonn aT tfaa p 

A •ybJl ooniDoaly takM OtM «M1*« mid at cnaa: U ««ril 
ban BuUiluee vith one bIoob ; but ool of Orat Oan wiDkaav 
nera kdroit, anotbtr awra anlBD^ lad on* of tha two wiS iMBt 
tha Uird to labor. Ba doM not taka tblm aU tfaraa of Iha «■■ 
■g«; bewlea, ha dAogai tham bImoI in the vofkifaap^ iamv bm 
at the paa-ibeUmg, and UUng aw^ lb* oAmb vb» <1b aot laadQf 
MOBpt that «ti>plD;nuat, or «nB poriu^M lAo hM fot. tkna^ wjtttt. 

Tbo bMt iooBDtiTB tw a child ►-^"■'-■g Ua adnabial mnm, idl b 
the itnpartul eriticina, vhtiA it oerw iacnna from the fctharf tta 
mothw, irfao flattOT the child of twojeaninaUUifiuiba. Tha tm- 
tmj viU he the caM in the uaodatiTa mvfabopt ; <UdMk aaoif 
diemwlra, wilt ibov no qnarfer, bat ridieole an sirinrard aaH^ali 
without mercy ; tbrj will '<"■"■"« him with diadaio, aod ha viD p 
weeping to the patriaidi, ot oahnr, who will giT* Uu laMOOa ni 
|)nMat faim again wheo he n qualified ; and •■ tittj alvaja -pOfUi. 
him with aume renr trifling, ennjr Ubon, he moo w«ti Ua waj hM 
a dmen groupa, where Iuk edncation will go no by pore ntliacticn. and 
wiih great rapidit}', ftir that oul; is leuned qoichlf uid weU, which ii 
learned by attraction. 

or nil (he means which can eidte a iMd to bdnatry, the ooe leaet 
knnvn, and most perTerted in ctriliiatian. ii what we may cnll the 
tpiril of atetnding imilation ; the tendeocy of evaiy child tD imitate 
oChi'ra a little oldof than himself, to defer to all their luggeatioae, to 
cmiAider it an biiDoi to be asMidalsd with them in any little btaneh t£ 
their omueements. (All labors are arausementi for the iduldren n 
Hamiony ; they nerer act but from attiactina 

Thin spirit of aecending imitation is very peraiciuua ai. preeen^ be- 
cnuue the aiuictcinents >if a Irtxip of children, left f^ee, are either (kn- 
f^Hii or ui'eless. But the free children of Aasucialioa will only gira 
themwlveit tii productive labors, thanks to the incentives abord men- 

The lenders whom he cbooHos naturally, are children a UtUa olite 
than hiinself; fiir example: 

At eig:htepn month*, he reveres lira child of two jetn and mgetXf 
rh'Kisce liiin ri>r liis guide ; 

At two years he chouse* tlie child of tlurtj moolha} 

At three yeara. the diild uf fiiur years ' 

At «iglit, the duld of ten ; 

At IwpNc IIm diild of fifteen. 
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t%b ifeenfiiii^ imitatiaD will be greatl j iDcroMed m ttnngth, if tfa« 
cliQd tecs diilJrcii a little older thao himMlf memben of f^ftHipn, md 
cnjurin^ a merited eotfewlermtiim Uw tlieir nuccem in iDdu»try and etudy. 

llie natural teachers of each a^, tbvn, are the children a littia 
■uperior in age. But an children at preeent are all more or leet in- 
clined to ml«chivf and entice each other into it, it is impossible to 
ertabli^ among them an ascending order or hierarchy of useful inv 
palsce ; this efloet is wily poitsible in the passional series, out of which 
any apprtinmation to a system of natural education is impracticable. 

Thk will be the wonder mont admired in the experimental pl>»ilim¥ 
The seven orders of childri^n will direct and educate each other, as na- 
ture wisheis by the influence of aacemiing iutitation, which can only 
lead tu the gtMid of the whol« ; f4»r if the Vouth take a proper direction 
in Btodies, induiatry, and mumlis thc*y will direct to good the children 
of the next age {ffymnananM.) to whom they give the impuUe ; the 
fymnmtiana will exert the Mme influence on the i»freatu^ tlie lyceans on 
the •irn/kkim, they im tla* cKerubim^ tltey <jii tlie bnmhin»^ the lutitu^ 
4c. The Heveii o<irp(iratitin!«, flirci*ted by anc«'nding imitation* will riTsl 
each other iu exrelleoce and activity, both iu UM«ful labors and in social 
harmrittiefl, although left wholly fret*. On beholding tliis prodigy, it 
will be on longer doubted that attracticjn U the agent of God, to be 
devekfped in tlie pw^sumal scries ; and that in tliis meclianism it is 
truly the hand of C*(mI directing num to hiM greatest gtHxl. 

Let iiH cunchide <»ur remarks u|)on the funrti«jn!« of the i;yl»iL^ So fiur 
frnm flattering ** excuiang the diikl, it will lie their tattk to see tliat he 
meets with refusal* and rebuflW in diffen^nt groups, and stimulate him 
to \'in«licat« himself by pnnrfs <»f skill. A iatlHnr couUI not fulfil this 
duty: he w<iul(l bhune tlie group whirh had rejected his rliild; he 
wmdd fsnttent thnt tliit group waM barhanMi^ an enemy to tender nature. 
lirnce tin* funrti<tii« of a sybil n«quire purMm^ of a firm and judictious 
rlmrarter, who tjtke sii eiuulouN |triilo in their <iffi(*<\ hihI wIio, from 
a cor|iiiratp «]iirit, will be intended in IIk* pnii;n*Ni of tlie children in 
general, luiil iitit in tlw ca|iriiVM of u few favt»riti*-s 

Nil ««ie i*an <>>>tain immMtiim in tliit •it*rie4. n*ir in any other, except 
by till* «t|<'l•(•<t^ of the whrile. Kiirh m\IhI Vt in liiimioiiious Cianpetiti<«i 
«itlihi«> rival o ; om-li may rlHHfv \\w «-lul ln*n lient ailnpted t«i his 
tiM':li<*.K thive wliHit* ▼i^'.ititifH III* i\-tn <* •out ujHin nnfiil«liiig mitlmut 
il«>l<iv. wlH'tlii'r in full. <*r < iily {initLiUy ; nti-l in thiA «'li<ii«N* of «ul»|eii*t4 
lie \* iruiile.l by tin.' iiif<*rii).iti«ici civeii bv flu* at(i*n Luit* «if the ■eriaterv 
of wfuiilirig-. out of wlmlt llii« lliifil I'U-* t<iitiM*. 

'Hie fiiih'titm of iiOkt i^ of l>i.;lt imj^irtahiv. lN.vau«e it artu U|«in the 
m«M ibn-Uive r|»iali in tin* eil*-i'aM'Wi iif a <*hild. If lln^rhihl •iirrrrd 




AaUViwan be tba mh of ApriMa,M^at Ai afa ti^^jmm 
nUbitmtHta fartb* tnda of alianaknib nd «Mk totaqoM*** 
» c<lha ihniMhtiit irtwaraM poUtaaiiaMaaa^alhtfi* 
ha ba pnnnlad, if Ida Anamahim fKfuaiitf W 
thwajiwl, wuler tha jvatazl tU it la at* « difatfad or MtaBialHl 
oae o pa t iflB. ha trill atqiBW adNtartatoiitliar fiaMtHaa,aDd vUImIw 
ktanrt io Ihoae itiidiai and oceopatuoa whtiA t^ «iA haa to pHMk 

hf ha wffl cmC^ faa indnoad lo acqnn a knowladfa cf taiiH| { «f 
cbnaMtT ao br ai lalataa to tha TarioM fnpmatiam aimAm, ml 
ttnof i^naahim m hr a* paitsaaod Ijiaidwg «( eattfakan m 
UaMwaqvatba^Dality of^kaiL 

BrdcgKMbawill got initiatad into all accta of iadaator, ta«MM- 
quence of hU primitiTe faMlinatimi frir fiboeoukiiig. It mattan but Httk 
at irhut point lie ohidiimtmxb, pmiided h« attains in lbs couna of hii 
jouth to a gcDersI jtcqnointance with all the indofitij af bii ntakos, 
aod conceiraii an affection ttir all (he aeries fnm vhicb be baa la t riiad 



Thii ioHlTuction cannot bo olituhted in civili^tiuci, irhetc indaati/ 
and science ant not coDoeeted. The scientific dedara tliat tb* amwwn 
fiinn ■ I'hnin, each link of vhkh connects with, and kada to, all tha 
others ; but thef Ibrget that oar iMlatod ralatioaB sov diaecnl aDOiy 
the mdnstria] clasccf, mi.lering each icdifcreiit to the laboca of tha 
(rtben ; whereas in a Phalanx, each acta will be intereatod in all the 
serioA, from eonoeeticins and riTHlries «ith some of their membcn. m 
<f ue^tioos pertaining to gutronncnj, to the opera, to igricnltuie, and m 
fcrth. The coiincclim between The acieiKea then ia not a iidBciBBl 
attraction (•> llieir general study ; we must add to that connartiia 
the ties arising from the affiodaliun i-f functims and iodiTiiluala, and 
fm :i tmiuKtrial intrigucx, a thing inipiarticable in civilitatica 

We OHne now to a very interesting class amodg the childroi of Aa- 
(ociation, nnmelj that which fi^im the age of four jean baa aliaadj 
learned to malit mnoA nofuji : 1 ought to sound abroad thia merit, 
■ince it in tliat best appreciated m dTilintkn, wHh (he child ■■ wd 
as witi) the parcnL 

1^ cbiUrni now under cooaideraliciK the ioiUu and taad&M^ 
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Awn fbree to four and a half jears, hotel a r&ry notable rank in the 
Phalanx ; they firm the Ant of the nixteen tnb« of Harmony. 

The meneon hare the aame end with the other instructon, naniely» 
by judicifntt incentives to dirvct all the fiicultiee of the child to produo- 
tive industry and whotesoine Ptudies. 

Ilie principal ttiroolufi to induntry is always the series or trine di- 
▼ision. Thun in operating upon the diflferent choin, they nnist always 
be dtstinguijihed into three degreea, the hiph, the middle, and the /m«, 
a distinction which we liave already seen applied even to the wean- 
lings, both in respect to a^ea, an<l to characteix The mor^ we (brm 
series, the ea<uer the whole meclianism The eeries with four divisions 
is not leM perfect than tliat with three. 

We apply this Male in the fir^t place to the teachers ; forming fur 
early inihncy a quadruple series, of Ushers, male and tc-niale, an^l 
Mentors male sn-I female. No one of these preceptors pmctices in- 
discriminately upon all chnract4'rs : each confines him)«elf to that class 
of cliililren which U^^t rfiiits him, wh<*ther by passi«inal affinities alrea- 
dy callcMl iMit, f>r by in<i»«*trij4l inolinatitum. Ev«*ry teacher, in his 
choice of piipil«, con<«tilt<t hi^ own i*yni|>atliio^. No one Wf»ul<l uimUt- 
takf the chorgo of a Cfinfu!<ed raliMe, o^ in civilisutiim Hie child, <si 
hit fii.lu, consults hi« affiiiititM in tlx' ohoioo of to;u-licr<*, hince tlM> law 
of n><-i|intml nttmcti<4) nuutt Ih* e^tttbliHlied in e«lucation as in every 
thiiu( eW ; it would c<*nM* to exii^t the moment that the civilised ctnfu- 
si<»n Khould be adopt e<I. 

Th<» nrt of develrtping indii««1rial vocatitSH, U exerrise<l upon the 
Fourth CU49 a* well h« ujmsi the Thinl ; f«>r there are many kinds of 
inthv^trv alx>re the capacity Of the latter, and as to which th4*ir tastes 
have not been tritnl ; there are brani'bes of UUir which cannot be earn* 
menetnl befiire tlie a^ of ten. an<] others not before the age of fifteen: 
until the child i*hall have attaine*! to the grade of the cktrmhM, or Fifth 
Clas^ in which emulation aliwie will suiBce to guide him, there will 
still be a necessity ftir artificial methotlsi of tlevelopinent This leads 
OS to «peak uf the kunnonic playfhingt^ which will be a great stimulus 
In tndtt«try with children «if these ages : one example will iUo^iate 
their tt«e. • 

'SUm and Tryalus are just bonlertng opnn the age of three, and ara 
impatient to be admit te«l into the tribe of bam^n% who have beautiful 
dre■M*^ nhowy feathers. an«l a pUce in the parades without taking any 
active part To gain admi«>i>«i, they most give pmoCs of their dex- 
terity in various kimis of industry, and to this end they are working 
witli grmt anils'. They are as yet too small to engage in the labv of 
the i^nrdenx. Nevertheless, on some fine miwning, the urher Hilarinn 
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cfvndiicts them to the centre of the garden, into the midflt of a name- 
rmm troiip of older children who hare just done gathering regetaUes: 
and with thc^o they load twelve little wa^xis each one hamewed 
witli ft (hys:. In tlu-^ troop fi^jure two friends of Niitu? and Eur^'alw 
two fxhttiitn who have but ju^^t taken tlio di'gree of bainhinM. 

Ni-^us and Eur^'nlus are strongly tempted to take hold with them ; 
but they arc* rejtvted with disdain, and told that tliey do not know 
how to do unythinfji; ; and by way of trial a dog is given them to har- 
ncsA or some radishciii to tie into a bundi ; &^ this they labor to no pur- 
pone, and the older ones dinmlsa them witliout pity, fnvr children are 
very fievcrc with one another about tlie perfection of their work. 
Their manner is the oppo:>itc of that of the fathen*, who always 6atter 
an incsi)ert child, under the pretext that he i^ too little. 

Nisus and Rurvalu?, thus unceremoniously diflmissed, and covered 
with chn<iTin, l)etnkc themselves to the usher HihuricMi, who promiftG« 
them that within llu'ee days they Hhall be admitted, if they will only 
practice dili^^cntly. Tlien thoy see the fine proceMsicm of these ele- 
gant Httle wfltr<»n<« defiling, pa«s them : the little industriab*, having 
finislied th(;ir ta^k, h;ive taken their pa^he** iml their feathers, and with 
drums and n(»i<v in>trunjrnt-. march biuk-ath their banner, chantin' 
their loud livniii. 

Ni-5iH and KiirvaltH, disdained hv this briijht company, in tears step 
Iwiok into the carri:iijje of tlie U'^Iut; a-i "^oon as they i^et home, Hila- 
rion lead- tln-in to the ma'^azino of the harinonic playthinsjs, presents 
them with a wooden lior>e, and ^lH>\vs them how to liarno^s it to a little 
charM»t ; then he brinii:'* them a ha-^kft «)f little pa|.K?r radislu»s and tur- 
nip-, teaches them how to form them into |>:ickets, and invite.^ them 
to a repetition of tlie h s-on tm tlio next day ; he stirs them up to avenij^e 
the atfront wliich they have received, and jjfives them the ho|>e of 
beinir fi<M>n admitted to tlie riHMitiiiLjs of the hn/nhinn. 

After this tlu* two eliildren are conducted to some other companv, 
and con^ii^icd to anotluT u^^lier by llilarion, who has finished with 
them his two hours of dutv. 

On the next day thoy will be eaii^er to revisit the usher Hilarion, 
and reix^at with him the lesson of the day befiire: After three days 
of tliis Hort of stu ly, ln» will take them to the group for gathering lit- 
tle vei;et^ble«. where th«'y will now know how to render themselves 
useful, nntl will hi? a l-nifio 1 t«> the rank of applicants or novici»«. On 
retuinini^ fn>ni their work, at cij^lit o'cUn-k in the morning, they will 
obtain the lionor of beiri^ invite! to breakfa-iit with tlie hamhinx. 

In tliis way the presence of a ma.ss of children will have attracted 
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to good two yomger children who, in eiTilbttiofi, would foQow their 
eUlert, only to do mtMhi««f with them, to break and pilfer and destroj. 

Here remark how playthings may be loroed to good act*ount Now 
you give a child a chariot, a drum, and on the Tery tame day it will 
be pulled to pieces, and will be of no uee in any case. The Phalanx 
will fumieh him with all these toyt of diflferent liaea, but always in cir- 
cumstances in which they shall contribute to his instruction. If he 
takes a drum, it will be to get himself admitted among the little drum- 
men, children who already figure in the choreographic roanofuvres : and 
in the same way. the more feminine toys, as dolls and the like, will be 
made as useful with the little girls, as drums and chariots with little 
biiTH, (See Serenth Notice.) 

Critics will say tluit this trifling service of the twelve little vegetable 
wng^ms could be more economically performed by one large wagivi. I 
kmiw it ; but fur the sake of thiii little ecocxmiy, you would lose the 
advantage of accustoming a child betimes to dexterity in agricultural 
labrir*. to biadiiK^. ham«*S(4inif, and drivin:;, besides the far more pre* 
cinu<« iulvantage of enlinitiiig children in the industri^d rivalries trliich 
]M'rtHiii tt> tht»«e hnmll tiervicc.-*, tlm»ui(h which by dt^iH^t tln'y wiU ac 
(jnirc a |Nu<>^iiMi:ite likin|^ for the wh<»Ie of a^^irulturc. Thi<( would be 
a very f.iK** fc«>n«»niy. ihu-i to n»n;lect the wod Mowing <if Industrbl 
Attnu*(ion. an<l tlic menri^ of di'vcloping v<K:attof)«t ; a Ksviiig nt diva** 
trf>UK a« that of the risluction t»f wages by cuni{K*tition, whereby the 
Uboren betYnno tlu* %'ictim4 of a gladiatorial coiiibut, killing ntie an- 
otlMT in the nM>%t appn»vfd M^le of polit.cal economy/, while dii»puling 
tl>e npportuiiiti(*s of labor. 

EoLTATio5( or CHiLoaK?f or THt roram aok rt thi Maxroasi 

One sttinnlus wliich eam»i»t be made available in civilisatioo and 
which is dtH'tsive in the CombiiRMl Order, in the precocity of certain 
children. In all departmeuts tliere are some jtrecocious, eitlier in 
mind or body. I have seen one who, at the a^e of eii^hteen months, 
outilid in vari«nis acconi|»liAhmentM tlie children of three yeara. Such 
children mount to hi^^her rank bef ire the u^ual time ; and this becumes 
a siilifect of jeahxi^y and emuUti««i ftir their fellows, whose company 
thev qttit. Civiliiatiftn cannot draw any foml f«ir emuUtitai from thia 
precocity, which Harm<«iy makes u^ful both materially and intel> 
IfHHually. I1»e |iremature asemsi<in of a child makes a lively imprrs* 
si>«i upi<i the al>le*t *4 ths ti-ibe whom he ahnikl«M ; U»ey redouble 
their eflitrts to equal him, to preeeot th4*nuielves as soon as nmy be for 
examination, llie impuUo oommunicatas itself mive or less to those 
who are infi^rior, an«l edoeatioQ proceeds of itself by all these little 

15 
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nor ftadies art attrMthrs OQl of IIm 

0Dly<heCk)mb|p6d0rdereMprttMttethecMld,fatB8Mi 
of iodastry, a graduated caitfit^ wUch o u Bi aUitoa tlM dfamaf «iify 
jean, sueh as a eeale of flharioCi^ apadeii mA otter toob of aavMi.dl^ 
fenmt s'ms, adapted to the eeren eoipaiBlieai of jomk BJ||rt JeoH 
batdiet8» pbiiiea, are not entnitted to ilioee of AetUfd and 

It it prfacipallj by meant of tin teale, that we may tuni tb 
the knitatiTe mania wbidi prtvaOt in cfafldren ; and In 
thi9 enticementk we subdivide the difttent ntenifla into antitwiw «f 
ttUl finer shadet of variety. Thui any implenienk to Ibe ate of i» 
/ii<tiu(third age) will be of three dimeneiant ada pted to tka Ifene da- 
greet of high, low, and middle hohu ; Oib mutt be aareAiayitalMl 
to by those who make the preparafiont for a model flndMni' 

The same tcale b employed in the indnatrial gnulet^ whUr an 
tereral, as aspirants, n^ipbytes^ bachelorti licentiate^ and Tarioot 

ofllorrjL 
lo every labor, were it only the tyfa^ up of mafffiea, ddt tddt ef 

iieffrees with their respective signs must be established, to tet the 
cliild may rirte or fall from one degree to another, according to hn 
merit. 

Tlie children in Harmony will have the same foiUe with the ptrents 
in Civilization, that ut, the tiiste fur gew-gawj<, pompous titles, decora- 
tioiH. and so f(jrtli. A child of three years will already have at Inst 
some twenty dignities) and (]ecoratiun<< ; he may be a licentiate in the 
group for making matches a baclielor in the group for shelling peas, a 
neophyte in the group fur raising the reseda, 4!^. dse, with oniaments 
indicative of all these functions. 

They proceed witli great pomp in the distributiont of ranki^ which 
take place at the parades. 

Impatience tfi be a^lmitted to tliesc dignities, as well as to the three 
degrees of each dioir, is n great stimulus for children ; this age, being 
but Uttle distracted by interest, and not at all by love, ia alicigether 
subject to amUtiuu ; each child burcs to rise from tribe to tribe, from 
degree to degree, always eager to go before his age, unlets rettraiaed 
by the severity of examinations anJ of trials. Each tribe givea the 
candidate his choice of these, for it is a matter of indiiEsrenee whether 
the child takes part in this or that industrial group : he hat only to 
prove his capacity in a certain number of groups^ which by tke very 
fiu!t of accepting him, attest his dexterity and his instmetion. No pru> 
taction or fkvor, nothing short of experimental evidenoe can obtain their 
assent ainoe it it neoettary tooperate and figure adnutly in the ftme- 
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tJou undertobeik The graap» of oUUbwi being twj proud, boom of 
them would Admit on appUcant who might expose the group to the 
tuHUtrj of ite liTahi in the neighboring PhnUnxea. 

Teke, for example, a little girl of fixir jean and a hal^ teekiog ad- 
mi»iao to the ehciir of dUm^im. She wUl hare to undergo nearlj the 
folkiwiog prools ; 

I. To tekr part in the munc and dancee of the Open. 

% To waih one hundred and twenty piatct in half an hour, without 
cracking one. 

S To pe«l half a quintal of apples fai a giren time, without taking off 
more than the indicated weight 

4. To pick over a certain qutntity of rice or other grain in a given time. 

5. To kindle and cover up the fiie with intelligenoe and with dnpaich. 
Be^idcsi this, tliey will require of her the certidcate of a Ueeotiate in 

fir9 groups of a bachelor in aoTen groups, and of a neophjrt« in nine 
grtiup*. 

These prooCi, which are left to the free choice of the applicant^ 
are rvquired when the wiithea to rl^e from one cbiir to another ; others 
are rvqiiired in order to rise from one d(>gree to another, as from the 
luwer to the middle chcrubitn, and so forth. 

The liarm«juic e<lucaii<»ii condemns tlie use of juizcs which arc given 
tci civilixt d children and (umictiitien U) tlic {larcntM ; it employs onlj 
nuUe iiicenii%'e«, more just Uuui the prises so oflen conferred by favor. 
It brings Imskits and interest inU) play ; tlie hticKHr of rioting rapidly 
friiui grade to grade, and the interest of reaping heavy divideuds in 
several Msries. 

Up U> the Age of nine years tlie trials turn more upon the material 
than upon tho f^piritunl; and beyond niiR*, more upou the spiritual than 
u|K«i the material, wliieh is already fonned. 

In early chUdlnxxL the m<»t important matter at first is to obtain 
the int4^piU exerri»e of the corporeal functions, and the simultaneous 
dirvelopment of the organs. If a boinbin preaetits himnelf to the 
rk^ubim tliev will re((uire of him, besides the special credentials 
abovetticntiuiked, another trial of iniyral Jtrterity, applied to the dif- 
ferent parts of the biMly ; fur example, the seven exercises which 
l«41uw: 

1. Of the left hsnd ami arm ; 

2. Of thp right hand and arm ; 

3. Of the Irfi ftiot and leg ; 

4. Of the right fwt and leg ; 

5 <V two hands and one am ; 
6. Of two feet sod one leg ; 
T Of all km nembew. 
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besides an intellectitta thesis which, aooonifay to ikm flwailtiM of Ui 
•ge, will turn upco the eon^ieteiK^ of God tJkmm ia the sodsl 
goyemment^ and the incompeteoogr of hmnan raaeon, whose kws 
ODgender only barbarism aod dyiliiHoo, ftmud and oppresiiuiiL 

In rising from the ehembim to the mrtipkm^ or sixth age, the cod- 
ditions will be still more eioicting, both in physical easroisM dmvs 
difficult than those preeeduig, and in intellectaal ooea on soijecte 
suited to the age of six ynars. 

If in earlier childhood a minority or the whole of the proofr required 
are material, it is in order to conform to the impulse of that age which 
is altogether material In Harmony, the solo study ia to second 
attraction, to fiivor the eierdae of nature with aa much care aa dn- 
lisation takes to stifle it 

Since education terminates in the two dioin of youths and ««»i»***. 
they havo no more proo& to undeigo in passing into the next chain of 
the adoletcenla ; but these proofii are gradually prolonged m all the 
choirs and degrees of childhood ; they are the springs which iaqielthe 
child, impatient to rise, and shamed by any reverse, to a panrio nate 
demand for iiistructloii. 

Tlie choirs and tribes, even rhe youngest, are filled with etprit dt 
corps, Hnd would nut on any account admit an inexpert candidate. 
He would be put off from month to month, from examinatioii to 
examination. Children arc very rigorous judges on this point The 
affront of a refusal becomes very keen to thofte who have passed 
tlic age of admission into a tribd. After six months res^pite and 
reiterated trials, they are, in case of insufficiency, placed in the choirs of 
half-cliaraotor. The pr.rents caimot create any illusion about their in- 
feriority, nor praise the gentleness of an idiot child, as they do now. 
Emulation 'v^ stifled at its source, so long as there is no counterpoise to 
the parent's spoiling liis child. 

To be con^igned thus to the dioirs of half-character, although not 
very flattering, is not offensive, because tliis class contains many indi- 
viduals dl-^graced in the sensmil faculties, although they are filled with 
intellectual capacity. Tlic same chiss contains also certain very pre- 
cious ajnbifrus, who figiu'e in two characters and form a connecting 
link, as it were, between them both. 

For the rest, in the lialf as in Uie full charater, the numerous means 
of industrial attraction preserve all tlieir influence. Tlie mere de«iie 
to pass from tlic aspirants to the neophytes of any group, from tlie 
neophytes to the bachelors, is enough to electrify a young child in 
the workshops, gardens, stables, and manoBuvres ; there is nut so much 
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oeeil of exciting his emuUtioa tus there is of moderaiiiig Hs artlor, Aiiil 
of cdQ-toling him for the want of «kill which makes him iuciignaot and 
which h« iitnigglea to correct What a contrast with the civilised ciiil- 
dren whom we call charming and who, at the age of four hare no other 
talvtit than that of breaking and soiling ererj thing, and that of re^ttst- 
iiig the lahiir to wliich nothing but moralismand the laih cao turn them ! 

Thu» their lot is so irksome, that they all sigh after rtenatum^ a 
thing wliich will be ridiculous in the ejes of the diildren of Harmony ; 
they will know no anmAcment but that of traventing the workshops 
and engaging in tho industrial meetings and intrigues. One of tlM 
prodigies which will be admired in tlie model Phalanx, will be tha 
•peetacle of diildren never wishing for recreattoti, but only to pass 
frrnn one labor to another, and who will have no solicitude except to 
know what meetings will be negotiated at the evening excliange for 
the next day's labtirs, by the choirs of tlie ckerMm, from wIkna the 
bambina take tlieir impulse ; for tlicy as yet do not take part at the 
exchange, and have not the direction of any labor. 

The full liberty which i^ allowed the cliildren in Harmony, does not 
extend to dan::fert>U!i licetK*e<* ; it wouKl be ridicuUNis to let a child (»f 
luur years liandle u haded pi^toL Tlie harmooians do not abuse the 
wonl liberty, like Uie civilisecft, who under the pretext of liberty, sane 
ti<wi fri*Ty iniiupnalile fmuil in merchaiiti*. 

Tlw p(rrniiw«iun to u«<e ftre-ami^, elwurf hordes, and nharp edged tool*, 
is only granted by degrees, as the child a!«cen<lM from choir to choir ; and 
tiu4 u mic of tlte means of emulation wliich are put in play to stimulate 
thecliild toiiiilustry or study, willi«»ut any oompul*^ia 



Dir^no« says that lo%'e is the occupation of the idle ; the same 
might Ije wiid of maternal exciMnes. Tlie beautiful seal of certain women 
fttr tlie citre of the infant. i« <inly the lant rewnirce of idleness. If they 
had wifiH* twenty induttrial intrigue* to follow op. for t)M*ir interest and 
tlieif feinie, (hey would be gUd U* be pornetimes delivered from tlie 
cure of little chihlren. pr^»vided they could have guarantees of their good 
keeping. 

HoniKSiy will not ctsnniit, like u«,the ftilly of excluding women fhan 
tin* puTKuiu of methcine and of teaching, and re*loce them to sewhtg 
aimI ti> nuike the pot boil It will know that nature di«triUites taleiiu 
liir llie sciencen ami the fine arts et|uaily anumg the two sexea, their in- 
eqiialitiev in single branches amnter hnhuicing earh other ; the taste lur 
fcci.iKM^ being wore especially adapted to men. and tliat for the arta 
luon; e^i>eciany to women, b about the IbUofwing pmpartkn. 
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8060088, HMD two-thirda, women one^third. 

Arts, men oiM-third, iromen two-lhirda. 

AgricoUtire on a grand ■cala, men two-thirda^ women on»-AinL 

Agriculture on a small scale, men ooe-thin], women iwo-thkda 

Mentors, men two-tbird^ women one third. 

Attendants, men one-third, women two thirds. 
Thus Uie philesopbers who wish tyrannieally to exclude one sex ftem 
some particular employment, are like those wretched planters of ths 
Antilles^wbo^ after brutaliaing their negroes by cruel poniiihment, alrsail|y 
brutalixed entnigh by their barbarous education, pretend that 0wse ne- 
groes are not on a lerel with the human spedesL The opinion of ths 
philosophers about women is as just as that of the planters aboot ne- 
groes. 

• ••••• 

Shall we now assist at a recitationt which shall it be — SpdOingf 
Spelling alasl m harmony, is no longer an art, the unitary language of 
the globe adopting at once the phonotypic Tulgarity of spelling emy 
word exactly as it is pronounced — Reading, so £ur as the mere compte- 
honsion of written or printed words in concerned, is by the phooutypic 
system a mere trifle, the acquLsitiou of a nnintli, whidi the little bsiii- 
bins are taught in the uurs>orj as a pn>niium en industry in littlu 
works 8ucli as shelling peas, ru that tlicy may read tlie stories in their 
picture b(K>k8 about the animals. 

Kea<Ung aloud or eUH*,u^<iii is one of the spedalitiea of talent, and 
we nhall find only the m()>t luirmonious and rythmical wuces train^ 
ti) thi.4 branch of music, which is one of tlie fine arts of the stage, of 
the banquet hall and of tlie sewing room. The greatest care is ob- 
served here to encourage wliatover is original or idiosyncratic, in the 
geniuj* and 8t\'lo of the voice^ and only after this has been de%'eloped 
under frank impulsions of passion or personal interest^ in ezteniix>ru. 
neous addresses and recitations of one's own compoeitioms will it be 
pennissiblc to propose the finest models in other styles by way of sug- 
g(>stion or critioinm. 

(rrammar, whidi is only the metaphysics of language, and bookkee|>- 
hig, which is only the metaphysics of industry and commerce ; both 
unnecessary to the masses, especially in a refined and honest society, 
are confided exclusively to a small class of amateurs whose genius 
takes those directions. Homer was I imagine, little indebted to gfmni- 
niar books for the art of speaking and writing correctly, and it is cer- 
tain tliat the Indians Cliiefs of this country, so famed for their eloquence, 
dispensed with them — No child reared in good society has the slight- 
cut occasion br them, and a young lady I could mention in Oeoigia, 
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wlm vritet beantiful letter?, hud the grBBunar book tabooed at ecbool 
hj b4*r M.iiHible fntbor. 

At to bookkeeping, it in already reoognixed as a mere tpecialitj of 
IfU^uiiesa 8I141U we take tbe geograpbj lexeon t I remember to hare 
»pi*nt (Ni a very moderate aTerage two bouni a day for teTen years o( 
my cliildbtNKj io cimmittiiig to memory all the loodities of the known 
liabitablc wurld, frum line boondaries of states down to Tillages and 
creeks ; which it certainly did not take eeren years more to foiget 

lu the Pka»iuiiul or attractive system, Oeography is taught in part 
tu a branch of mathematics, by problems on, the globe connected with 
naTigatitjn. toe measurement of latitudes and kx^tudee, use of sden 
lie iustrumenta, ^c^ confined to the age and persons for whom such 
konwledi^ becomes practically necessary. As to children, their ge(»- 
gmphy is rendered in the highest degree picturesque and fimnating 
by means of panoramas and dioramas, fimtochini mechanisms and 
dramatic ezhibhinnN in which after the art of the painter has rendered 
the atmtispheric elliicts and natural scenery of each country and the 
architecture of its inhabitants, and the aoological gardens have contri- 
butMi tpedmens of its vegetable and animal products ; the children 
themselves, siMiitted by the sybilUne corps, dramatise its Social features 
m ffwiume, language, manneni and cuivtoms, Sc^ introduce all they 
have been able to find out of its local interests, institutions, history, 
geol<igy, of its industry, arts, sciences and amuoements, all as fiu* as 
ponNtble, dramatically impemnated. 

It will lie Ur eaMier and pWaMntor in thiit Way to onmpo»« or croata 
(Geography, than it now .i<« to gi't the most imperfect Imowledge an«l 
feeble<«t impressions firom miserable task books. 

It is, however, in the fields, gardeu% orchards, workshops, 
Ac, that the stamina of harmonian education is acquired. 



Hon 12. — Tnt Famxlt akd Horn. 



** The stately homes of England, 

How besutiliil thry stand. 
Amid their tail snorstral trres, 

Oer sll the forest bind ! 
The deer scross their grrensward bound. 

Through shade and sonny gleam. 
And the iwsn glides past them with the 

Of some ivjoictng stream. 
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Hie htppf homn of Gngtaiid, 

In thrii brilUuit hiU* b; night. 
What gUiltoRie hxiki of nHlnil Isra 

Mert in tbe ndiant ligbl; 
Tlure woman's Toiee floun feith in mm 

Oi childbood'Hlalc i> loU, 
Or iipa move ninelully alang 
Sonie gloriou* pagt of M.' 

Yet it it in thii luiu men; OigUtNl, that DeSx, a 
odierBide o(thetnctDre,a«d tha people n' 
wiitten'Inw tbe world barj Mwmdme, one part kboriogfgrbnail 
nnotlier pnrt (qDuidering wesltli in Tile exoeMee oremptj pIeMDRi,Mi] 
butb eqasUy niiser&ble, becntue tbe end proposed etUl Oed from Otaa, 
Fottlie menof ptoiMDre, orerj d*,; Borfcited of tbeir Tioa, and iM^ied 
np work tot «)mjw nnd repentance ; and tbe tnai ot Uoct tpaat tbev 
■treegth in dttil; rtnigglinga for bread to maintain tbe ntal knuglh 
they Inbored with, — ao living in a daily drcnlatiaa cJaonov, lirii^ bat 
to work, fuiil vorking but tu live, nf it daily brrail were Ihc only end 
iif WR&ri^cnne lifu, mid a veitrisuiii? life tJie only occadou of daily Imnd.'' 
Tlio line talking and fine writing; ofchampiona of the&oiiiy indrilid- 
tkm, rents on a quickftHnil In England, even among tbe few hundred 
thousand -who are ricli enough tu enjoy the del^hts of & home, tup 
posing other conditions ravoraUo. the law of primogeniture oaofinaa 
(1u4 to the c]Je!jt eon, Itic ro.-^ niunt tcalter tot tlicij liveliliood as aoun ft) 
tlicy are i^wn. In this ciiiuiti; ft-w e«cBpe tjte same nroesiMty. nnd 
Kit a large part of our peopit;. tlie fiimiiy tie a entinly BuliordiiiHte to 
the di'miuiile of tlie slave uiarket. AsMciAlion prcaente to the biiuie 
■phere its only rhancc of penunnence and harmony of structure. 

It is only ihecoiutraini and narrow wlfibhnesa of the iiiolAted £unily 
which the armngcnients of (he scries will remove. In the groups iif 
industiy, wliii:li duvulup sjnipathios of character through sympathies of 
pursuit and interest, those meiuben of a &niily wbnae dispositions lire 
oongcniol, will linil. iti nddition tu the present ixA of unioo at the (able 
and parlor, multiplied ties ; whilst those wbu have antipathic characters 
bcini; drawn out of ench oOicr's way in following freely (heir reapective 
attractions, will meet only at times and places where some oamm<n 
wmtiment unites them. 

Here the; vill no longer citlter ■pintaally or materially tread mi 
•nch others' toes or conipromiM; each others' liberty. In pliice of the 
dispcrsiim ot fnmilioe, [low neccaiiitnleil by tbe narrow sphere of the 
itolatt'd hou.'^hnld. which cannot provide fur the interests of tbe smatl- 
tmt poasible nucleus ; the Urge home of the Phalanx, with ita t;«tem 
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of prBctirml •dtMmtioii, nt ooee dereloping the diikTs attTmctioiii, aod 
Mcuring to them a sphere of actioa, will mlbw the patriarch uf the f^ 
Uire aocietj to staod amU &v^ geDen^taoiit of hia children. 

In all the arcfaicectural and other arrangemente of the Phalani; the 
vacredn^m of individual or of fiunilj priTacj it as fcrupukMidj eonaid" 
ered in the chamber and parlor, as the requiremente of social attrnc- 
tioot and ourponite aentiment»in the halla, the grand streci-gaUeiy, the 
Cathedral and the Opera. 

Such it the answer of the PaMiooal Seriet to that beautiful aspira- 
tion of th« soul for a permanent home, a centre of childhood's recoUec- 
tioQs, of ancestral traditions, of all that now ooostHutes the charm of the 
old English manor. 

Here, from this happy home, the diild will ramble to plaj under the 
Tine and the &g tree that his father planted, will gather nuts in the 
forest with which his grandfother's induf*try has clothed the bare hill- 
side, and sleep under the veoemble oak that towers orer the grave of 
has earlier fcirefothi'ra. Their names he will view with pride upon the 
sculptured columns of the great bridge, the water-workis or other |)emia- 
nent and PplendiJ htructuress the benefits of which he every day enjftyti 
Tlioiie also utioiubite bis ambition, lie would be the worthy diild of a 
nr»ble line ; he Uif\ would leave on the industrial battle field tlte trophies 
of his skill and seal ; AiDtprints on tlie sands of life, that shall in turn 
speak to the great Future of his work. 

Non 13^ — SnaioM or ths Covet or Lon. 

Uore the ytnith meet, witliout excluding their eklem, tn « joy the so- 
ciety of perwms of the other sex with more free<kmi and convenience 
than tlM>ir iiNlustnal vocati<ins may have permitted. Here we have 
alkfi game*, tableauxvivant songs. an«1 the nK«t delicate refrei4mientM. 
A queen chnn<m ftc tlie night, week or month, {iresides with a suite of 
paNiional «iAcer« or lisiries. 

Here all love afRdn* are Hable to ^e disrun»ed in that style and et»- 
qtiette proper t4> snrh delicate sulijects. Here private enntraets t-re 
hffiorod. tmces or temporary infiflelitie^ confessed, mutually asK»te«l to 
ard registered ; impearhn'eiits may be mcde, defences erttsi«lere<l ex- 
piations required and penaltie* decreed ; the most terrible of wliirh is 
the temp<irary displeasure of the ladies and exclwion from their society. 

In order to fix and »usUin the hif*he«t standard of honor and trufh 
in love afiurv, a judiciary is elected eirlnsivi-ly of wcwnen, (supreme in 
the spheres of love and BiatcrBity) and in which each of the chuiia eT 
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cliaroctcr is represented : those of chastity ; of constanoj ; and of 
bbertj. 

The male sex is permitted the infltence of opinioD but not of vcfdng 
in the decu«i^ns of this court ; all minor questioaB axe decided exclu- 
sively witliin the choirs in which they occur. 

C'^miPon somte m the i elntions of lore, is now the calculataoo of in* 
comes, expenditures and fashionable circles. Whoever haa a taste for 
the batlios an'i delights in critical ruminatioo on what society hides 
under its great cloak of plausible se^mings that is meanest^ frlsest and 
most pitiful, wil find himself as happy in the chronicles of matdi- 
string^, connubiiil p< rplejdtics and rlivoroe cafies^as a black beetle un- 
der a mianure pile. Docs not half the coarse wit of oar theatres and 
newspaper squibs consist in ridiculing the folly of being '*cauf.htin the 
n(xj<e,'* wliile amid our hollow affectation of republican liberty, tire 
most rcvoltitig, moi*a] and le^al despotism dares without Bcniplc to 
invade our homes and hea. ths, to subject whatever is moat sacred in 
the personal rights of women to the inquisition and censorship of it^ 
public courts, encouraginjr treacherous blackguards to vilify the cha- 
racter i( a noble womtm like Mrd. Forrest by misrepresenting the most 
orduLary exprcfwions of kindness and hospitality f 

Let the disgusting brutality with which this case has been conducted 
and tlie outrages to which every woman must submit who claims in 
nil nunlesty the right to dispose of her own person, open her eyes at 
last to Ihe fatal impolicy of trusting her rights to male law nmkers, 
who hav(; only planned, how to enslave her most effectually. 

Ill's f il.-ehood and slaver}' is precisely the pledge we should desire 
of tn th, pu ity, and renlired j)oetry in the love relations of the future ; 
since the social relations based upon incoherence of interests and intii- 
vidual selfishness, must present the systematic inversi«>n, in this ns in 
other pvssions, of the relations existing in a society based on un»ty of 
interests and collective devotion. 

Marriage has bc*en selected as a special point of att^ick by certiiui 
representatives of the commercial interest, who mistaking Associatuui 
for a class or party movement for the poor ogainst the ricli, and fearij>g 
to compromL«8e their popularity by openly opp«)sing the organizaticm of 
labor, tlie only subject hitherto urged, have thus sought to substitute a 
false issue before the American nation. Tlieir choice was a judicious 
one. The marriage institution, in its civil point of view, is a ground 
on wliich civilization is very conscious of its weakness, and will n'»t 
bear liiscussion, fearing that its tendencies to licentiousness, alrea<iy so 
strong, would upon Uie removal of existing restraints (which preserve 
by fear a semblance of order in the hells) plunge it in promiscuous 
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^''^tLolitj. Our pcHition U hero pre cinlru'ntly that <»f cnnservativo re- 
fonn. WhiUt di'ploruig the evils now re>ultiii|: from Cf iMrniiit in the 
ri'liilioiM «if love. Mini iu ikl^e depeiMJence on lyecutUMy interests, tlte 
witlicriii^ c»f true ofTectionH, Whs ftilne and unhappy '^^arriages, the adul- 
ter v, the libertinixm, and the prtM^titutiiJO with wliich iir civilized cities 
are n>ttcn, we foreiiee the change of this iuvenuim to a beautiful, pure, 
and healthy deTclupmcnt, in the serial urgiuiitation ouotcmplated m 
otir WKUil destiny. • 

ThiM urder. by securing pecuniary independence, an by amtx^tinj^ 
thi* ttvxei in th<ise induntriid gruup.^ to which nymp itliy of pursuit at- 
tract^ individual^ will tend to develop that entire sympathy of cha- 
racter and intercut efviential to constancy, at the same time tliat its 
roultiplieil opportunities of love enable us to disipense with ooiHtancy 
wfien nature refuses it 

T)>e poverty and coarse numncrs of the laboring masKes, the coa- 
trarte<l character of irHlividtial enterprise, whose essi*ntial of success 
i« the confinement to a Miigle branch, imd the prejudice of tlie small 
w«»althy class against productive intlu'*try, now d(>graded as the sphere 
of tlie Parial). have all cond»ine<l to exclude wom;m from a large cbis^ 
«»f i'm|>lovments in the pirden, orcluird jmd vineyard, as well as -(cveral 
m<H*hariic art** aUil branches of practical jvieiice, v hich are an elegant 
and attractive a-* they are U'M'fiiL In the PhaUuiz, each branch pn»*i^ 
ciited in all iLn details <in the largest scale by the wri**^ <Ievoti»<l t<» it, 
will inviike the cliami i»f woman's prexot>c«», will rescue lier health and 
the blofim of her youth fn»m a prenuiture withering, from seiientary 
nwinotisiy. and tlie «uppression of her pa^nioiuil life. an<l set her friHs 
like a fiiiry. to mould in the glorious f4»nn«i of nature that beauty which 
is ever struggling to cxpreas itself in hc*r being. 

Wlu'n it was said to man that he slxmhl earn his bread by tht 
sweut of his bn»w, it was not witlamt having therein provided the 
brerul of lti<« Miul. Our npiritual sympathies are Unketl with ourimlus- 
trial attniction-s um the life of tlM> Dryad to the oak whidi eufoldM \L 

In the al»«*fH*e <kf tliese indu^itrial (ascinati««M, tlie nobloftt and nwwt 
ad<Tnbl«- diararters aoitwig vmmg women often nttfer most severely in 
III aiili tuv\ in thrir pas«4ocH, fruni excew of Miwbility and preuccupa* 
ti« r of 'jiirif, for according to the law «»f the contact of eilrenios, the 
lii::lM*«t ty|«<* of iliaracter diicriminates itjielf into two socticsis, illt«itr.t- 
!«• I »v»n ill tlio same p<'rws» under different ctrrum«tanoeii. One al>- 
ti' r« all wiirk tlmt is unimpa««)nned, and n^fbie^* to t|r» anythititf by 
I h\ «ii4<ii;itml |ire<«ripti4in er without the eikinci«leiH*e of instinctual (C 
iiitrnul with external attraini«L The ollM.*r clianu*tt*r let*liitg no le^ 
tl«e taoctity of |iassiui, jet tiUces tb« ooiane ut dcvutiiio ; and immolates 
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its toKte relijpously belbre the moet repQUhre and difficolt labon^ cr 
thoM by others neglected, because the mutaiy peaskm ruka it 

Yet the same character, where no necesdtj or call toe such dovotiua 
czista, may be the most fastidiocs in its selectiooiL 

Noffx 14d-^SEBm or Paxbou 

This is composed only of vigilant and reliaUe cbancten^ its ser- 
vices being of the utmost importance. Besides the chances ci fira er 
accident within the unitary area (diminished by the methcxb of gas 
lifting and of wanning by steam or hot water, and by the coofinenKOt 
of fires to the kitchen and engine rooms) we may remember the hint 
tliat Eugene Sue has given us in the description of M. Eanly s 
associative factiNy, which was destroyed by a mob of poor wretches 
who could not bear to see their fellow dticeos of the same daxs 
thus exceptionally elevated and happy, while they were wrestling 
with misery. 

So many outlets and employments of human foroe exist in America, 
that there would be lc«s danger from this jealousy, but pretexts and 
inccHtivcB arc never wanting among Jesuitical instigators, wlio will 
find iu tlie i:riniarul Imppiness of u life iu direct contraventii)n of their 
di)ctrii)eit, and in w huse luirinony Love plays freely while traffic is 
encliained ; a living satire on their systems of constraint, misery and 
crime. 

Besides act* of violence, or clandestine incendiarism, there is the 
well knowni difficulty of preserving fruit from robbery in the neigh- 
borhocxi of tonTis, and as fruit enters in very lai^c proportion into the 
associative cultures, it will Ixj necessarj' to guard all the chief points of 
attraction, especially at the seositn when the fruits ripen. Large 
trained dogs will here render valuable aid, and alarm guns, not charged 
with balls may be placed at points where any one in pa(»«ing mutit 
strike against a string attached to their triggers. 

By locating far from towns imd villages we esciipe all these un- 
pleasant expedients which cannot fail to react unfiivorably on tlie 
character of those who are compelled to luse them ; for the idea of 
having to light every body, is the meanest thing in the world. 

CiioiCB OF Locations. 

Here tlie first question which arises, is the desirableness of a city 
neiirhborhood as urged by Fourier and generally adopted by l^lans- 
terians, an opinitHi from which I am forced to register my dissent, sup- 
porting it by the following considerationa 

To comnience eocietary ocgnnization without abundant means and 
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mtmberi, indostrial capacitiei and enligfataaed deToUflo to tfieir objael 
oo tbt* part of the associates, k to court failure ; Now if we po»ew 
these, we are inJependent for our industrial resooroea and amuaemeDU 
axid may be considered Tiable or endowed with the foroet of lelf* 
moUtnand organic progression. 

It b true that we could not progress so fast in the applications of 
madiinery, afar trotn tiie vast machine shops and mannfiictoriea, which 
represent in their various departments the whole attainment of the 
past and present Tet we might oonvejr with us all that is essential 
to the particular operations m which the society engages, md it remain* 
to otnsider whether this limited dLiadvantage in respect to indnstrj be 
not more than repaid by other compensations 

The advantages of climate and natural production alone, soiBoe to 
dedile us in fiivor of the tropics or subtropical regions. The great cities 
of these regions are not at present^ to any considerable extent^ fod of 
nechanicid industry with the mterventioo of machinery. 

I attach more value to the harmonies of climate and natural envi- 
mnrnent encouraging a life in the open air and the revival of instinct 

Fourier seems to have under-estimated tlie difficulties of escaping 
by tlie fruiiiunce of tbetiretic |«iociples from the routine of civilised 
habits or moraU. This difficulty is augmented by tlie moral influence 
of a civiltJBed neighborhood, and it i^ on the otlier hand far easier to 
ailopt new industrial and social cu<«t<>mH when wo begin in a new 
»]iher<;. Now the Bpherc of a fhie dimate is the only one suited to 
pa%iit<uil ex]um'<i(in. 

Tlic »^pirit of morcantiliAm and money getting, with which the 
ci\iIiz#*tM are m> prufnundly corrupted, may fatally compromise the in- 
t4*rior harmonies of « Miricty whose posilitin facilitates commerce, nor 
will it«« industrial development be so vigorous in varied production if 
it ii tj>o CAM- tn purrliaM from abroad. 

Tlif lurrcaiitile »pirit wherever it enters, fiiUifies and degrades 
huruaii cliaractcr. A* sixin as |HH)ple b(*gin to handle money, they be* 
come tnlwwpitable, stingy and trea<*hcnnis no tliat m ^-isithig rvmofe 
uiotmtain sections or tshouls wliere money and traffic are rare or tm* 
known, travellers can hanlly believe they are among the Mme race of 
Uiii}]^ as lh<*y luid hitherto met with. Hence the advantage of re- 
moval ami secluititsi from the world <if old habits, in order to form a 
new and superior standard of diaracter, without which, our rsactinn 
on rivilixati4in must be very imperfect, while we fatally compmmW our 
|)ritH'iple<«, tt'nding Wrk like the Christian Ctmrrh into the old skiogh 
wh«i'n«v Wf hn^l jiartly pinc^ired. ITie duK4Cti<sH and alwurd miseon- 
ce]»ti4 4)s of nxKlem Chrittianily as jud^^eil bv iu own gixtpvW, nmy 
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well be a waruing to tUuee iHio eooept the derelapiiieot of thk gOKpA 
ocnfided to Fourier. 

An industrial associatioo thai must lire bj ita labor, cannot it it 
would, encape the cunimerdal Tortex of a great city like New-York, in 
its vieiuity. It can never extend its sphere of infliwDoe or give tans 
and tendency to the country round, but rather becomes, however 
prosperous, a mere satellite of the city, and its highest aduevement 
will be a system of goarantoes, already foreshadowed in the varioiu 
kinds of insurance and societies of mutual awistance which eikt 
Nothing like^sractical truth or pawional harmnny can obtain n its 
social relaticos, for it will be afraid to call its soul its own, and the 
hypocrisy generated by the conflict of a theory of passional harmony 
with riveted habits of moral constraint and lalsehood, will only be the 
more painful and dii!(gusting. 

In social afl^rs, as in lower branches of chenustry ; fbroea act not 
only in ratio of their quality, but also of tlieir quantity and their prad- 
mity, and greater mass overpowers subtler affinities. Now the odyle, 
nerve current, or practical influence generated by a few-hundred per- 
soHH, living or railier niining to live in associiitivc harmony, muiit be 
repelled, precluded of ex[r.ii)-ioii, and prevented from acting as a 
8ociuI ferment on the environing countrj' if it meet with an odyle of 
opjMKitc quality, proceeding fn>ni hundreiK <>f thousands or millions 
of per«ioaH conneoted in the focus of a city, and fully imbued with 
tlu> principles of traflic ; s(*lii!»haes!«, duplicity and antagonism. 

The udvle of iua>herent societies and especially of cities, has a dis- 
ruptive and vitiating potency, quite .is definite as the synthetic and 
purifying influence of Harmony, and one besides, which the people 
are better fitted from their habits and education to receive. 

Why phould wc fight against established laws of nature which 
are as calcuUible as the tides or currents of the ocean f 

We should guide oursselvea by that in<(tinct of seclusion which 
teaches the bird to liide iU nest in the forest and brood quietly f*»r 
weeks 'over its eggs, that leads the prophet into wild and solitary 
places, and admoiu>1ics all creatures prefiaring to fulfil some great 
critOK in their life, to isolate themselves fn>m our world's gabble, and 
listen to tliosc deep undertones of natiut^, which like tlie music of a 
planetary orchestra, i^rompt sustain and direct us in the opera of desti- 
nies. Let us not insanely preteud to a force of chiUtMiter adequate to 
transform at once by our fidelity to a recently accepted theory, the un- 
happy temperaments and tendencies which ages of error, constraint, 
misery and perfidy have grafted on us as a second nature, nor mistake 
our purely subjective aspirations and impulsions towards harmony, fur 
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A pnctical, diKiplmed force, readj to remould the ezteriMl world. Ii 
all mo(le»ty and common sense, let us make sure of attaining oar fUnd- 
an] of Social truth, beA>re we talk of determining imitatkjo, and in an 
enterpri>e whoM grandeur and importance language i« utterij inade- 
quate to ezprem, let usi not dare to neglect climute, capital, numben, 
rJiuice of characters, or any other calculable element of Buocea^ wfaila 
we avtiid every unnecessary waitte of force in coping with the estab 
linhed routine of Civilixati<in. 

Where no large cities exist, a Phalanx of eighteen hundred anodatet 
or even of four hundred, will at once become the Social centre ot the 
country, will exert an immense influence, and if suocewful in ita own 
organic ttnicture, will draw towards itself with irrceistible power. 
Should it on the other hand fiul to combine the requisites of ioccAsr, 
little or ncKhing is coinproauf<ed, a tacr^ name hat noi been taken in 
eeta, and the priiidple« i»f science renuun sweet and sound in awaiting 
better opportunities U renli&itiun. Is not this more suitable thim §ur 
every little nquad of troflii'kiiig n)oraIi?«tA, that have never taken tine 
Mcp iu the poMaoiuiI dL<trib;iti(in of its elemi-nta, to call itM$lf a Pha* 
huix, and fling du<»t in the eyes of tlie public by pretending to repres en t 
the [NimnpU^ of a Mrience which nioi«t of it^ memben utterly ignore, 
and whi<-h tlMim; who know, eitlier neglect, or repudiate. Again I re- 
|ieat in iIm* name of the Phalanx, mi«c me from miffriendt t 

Let piH>ple asMoriate in any way tln^y pleaM, but why will no oilier 
nanuii suit tlnrm than tho!«e employed by FcHU^ior 1 

Is it ntyvsvary to adii, that nothing appniximating, howerer remote 
ly to the pnigramme which I now conclude, has so far as I know of* 
any cxiMtitia* on our globe f 

Ttic Social Science b componed of rays hitherto intercepted by imr 
enide UMiral atmo»|iliere, and first caught by Fourier through a chamn 
ill tlM* cIihkU o( su|MT*tiliiin when they were rent by the paraitaial 
lightning of a revolutioiuu^ utorm. 

TlicM.* rays wliich nince have enlightened many minds, poasees tlui 
iNVufiixing [miperty e^tential ti> tlie true Social dcvelopnutit of man* 
kind, as the preadamite SiAar mys poMeMttnl the organixing proper 
tien eiwential to the utructure of largt* lixards and mantoikAs, ami tlie 
pi»«tA«Uinite rays hithertAi, have determined the intermediate grade 
<4 disortierty human btwlies and incoherent Societiea. All these rays 
may Imve exitUed in the Sun from the brginning, and Imve been com- 
niutiicat4*d in their turn to plaiK'ta mors advanced, but our atmosphert 
admita tliem only in graduated proportiuos as it pr qg r o M i vely refioesi 
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LoGAnom Sncmca 

MouiCTAix sections of the West India Irianda. 

Valley of the Rocky Mountains. — About the souroes of (he 
tributaries of the Mississippi, for hundreds of milea, fertile soil and 
delicious climate. 

Southern California. — ^More accessible; and combizung the 
products of the temperate and tropical xone& Soch is the abund- 
ance of nature, and so scant the popniation, that they hardly 
take the trouble to harvest the ripe grain — abundance of game— 
fiuHIities of market — freedom from insects. The Pacifio coast of 
our continent has generally a finer climate than the Atlantic, and 
many degrees warmer. As far north as Northern Oregon, grass 
remains green through the winter, and cattle pasture out Choice 
locations abound in this immense country. Whitby's Island, and 
the environs of Puget Sound, are highly commended. 

Mexico ; mountains and table-lands above the Terra Galiente. 

Nicaragfiia ; similar locations ou the Pacific side. 

Chili ; Northern and mid<lle sections. Paraguay. 

The South Pacific Islands. 

(I tnuw)«t« frum St. Pierre the followiBf fKt% cv Maoda.) 

Islands are more favorable to the elementary development of 
plants than the interior of continents; for there is none which 
does not enjoy the influences of all the elements — ^having around 
it tlie winds and the sea, and often, in its interior, level tracta, 
sands, lakes, rocks, and mountains. An island is a little world in 
abriil^enL Secondly, their particular temperature is so varied, 
that some are found on all the principal points of latitude and 
longitude, although a considerable number are still unknown to 
itSf in the South Pacific and elsewhere. Finally, experience 
proves tliat there is not a single fruit tree in Europe but grows 
better in some one of the isles near its coasts than on the conti- 
nent 

I have spoken of the beauty of the chestnut trees of Corsica 
antl Sicily ; but Pliny, who has preserved to us the origin of the 
fruit trees which grew in Italy during his time, teaches us that 
most of them had been brought from the isles of the Archipelago. 
The walnut tree came from Sardinia ; the vine, tlie fig-tree, the 
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oliFe, and many other fruit treeii, came originally from other isles 
of tilts ^feiliterranean. He observes even that the olive, as well 
as many other plant's only flourishes in the neighborhood of the 
sea. All modern travellers confirm his observations. Tavemier, 
who had so often traversed Asia, said that he saw no olives be- 
yond Alep{K). An English writer assures us, that no where on 
the Cuntinent are found fig-trees, vines, or mulberries, as well as 
many otli«»r fruit trees, com{>arable for their size or yield with 
tho:ie of the Archi]>elago, despite tho negligence of its unfortunate 
cultivators. I could add many other plants which grow only in 
these isUntls, and furnusli to the commerce of Europe gum!<, man- 
na, anil dyes. The apple tree, so common in France, no 
where gives fruit so beautiful, and of so many varieties, as on the 
coasts of Normandy, under tlio breatli of the western sea winds. 
I doubt not tliat this fniiu which was the prize of beauty, has 
also, hke Venues ft<iine favorite island. 

If we extend our remarks into the torrid zone, we shall see 
tliat it Li neither from Asia nor Africa that we procure cloves, 
nutmegs, canclla, jM»ppi'r of the b<»st quality, benzoin, sandal wood, 
sapi, etc., but from the Molutva i.*«land^s or others of those seas. 
Thf (.-(H'lyAnut tree grows in its full beauty only hi the Maldive 
inUnd^, and tlie double coeoauut, which the Hindoos of the Ma- 
labar ei>aMt held in sufKTstitious veneration, as having fallen from 
the miMin. is waiduHl by the waves from the beach t)f the Sechelles. 
Tliere are, even in the Ari*hi|H'lapM\s of these seas, many fruit 
trees, dewriUMl by Dani[>ier, which have not yet been trans- 
planted into the old rontiueut : such as the arbre il grappt^s. The 
i>les of the South PiuMfio have preJMrnted many unknown trees: 
such as the bieod fruit, and a muUM^rry of wh(»*<e bark cloth is 
made. A^ nnieh may W Kaid of the vegetable proilucts of the 
Anieriean ijJau«l!«, in relation to their continent. I could extenu 
thi^ observation ev<'n to tlie Itinls an«l cpiadrupeds, which are 
ntore iMsautiful, and of moie varied !«|Hvies in tlu* i^lands than any 
wh«roel,-e. The nio^t esteeuuHl elephants of A «ia are th«»«e of 
Ceyl«»n. The ludiaUH believe them (u>in«-thing divine, and pre- 
t«-i»'l, n»i»ie«vver, that other elephant.s rei-ogniz* this f«u|>i*ri«irity. 
It i-« «-«Tlaiii that thiV are mueh dearer in A.-ia than all other-*. 
F«iiaMv. tin* nio>t tru-tworiliv and mrwt t^lwervinir travellep*. a< 
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Dampier, Fatlier Da Tertre^ aiid otfaen^ My, that then it boC • 
rode in the intertropical tetta, whidi is not distuiguuhed hj mdo 
tort of bird, crab, tortoise, or fish, found no where else either so 
Tsried in specieft nor in so great abundance. I fffesame that na- 
tore has thoa distributed her prindpal benefits in islandi^ to m- 
Yite man to pass there, and to make the tonr of the earth. Oar 
conjectures are seldom fiJlacious, when they are based on the in* 
telligence and goodness of its Author. 

From the side of the east, the sunrise first aitrauted the curi- 
osity of men. There were peoples who directed their course to- 
wards this point, setting out from the most southern point of In- 
dia. They advanced along the peninsula <^ Malacca, and, &nuMar 
with the sea which they coasted, profited by the united conTS- 
niences which these two elements present to travellers, byaailiiig 
firom island to island. Thus, they traveraed that great baldrie 
of islands which nature has cast into the torrid sone, like a 
bridge connecting with ferries, to facilitate communication be- 
tween the two worlds. When storms or adverse winds hindered 
their passage, they drew their boats up on some shore, sowed 
8ec<l3 in llic soil, harvested them, and awaited more favorable 
times and seasons to re-embark. Thus travelled the first navi- 
gators, and thus the Phoenicians, sent by Necho, king of Egypt^ 
made the tour of Africa in three years, setting out from the Red 
Sea, and returning by the Mediterranean, according to the rela- 
tion of Herodotus. 

When the first navigators saw no more islands in the horizon, 
they paid attention to the seeds cast by the sea upon the coasts 
where they stood, and to the flight of the birds which departed 
thence. On the faith of tliese indications, they placed themselves 
Jn route towards lands beyond the range of vision. Thus they 
discovered the vast archipelago of the Moluccas, the isles of Guam, 
of Quiros, the Society, and many others. 

Each invited them to land, by some particular commodity. 
Some, couched upon the waves hke Nereids, shed from their urns 
streams of sweet water into the sea : thus, that of Juan Fernan- 
dez, with its rocks and cascades, presented itself to Admiral An- 
son in the Southern Sea. Others, on the contrary, in the same 
sea, fallinjr towards their centres, and rising into hills crowned 
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with cocoaniits towards the niArgin, offered to thoir canoes tran- 
quil baj^ins, filled with an infinitude of fishes and sea birds : such 
AS Woesterland (or Waterlaod), discovered by Uie Dutchman, 
8chouten. Others appeared to them in the morning, amid the 
•lured waves, all brilliant in the sunshine, like that of the same 
archipelago, which is called Aurora. Others announced them- 
selves at midnight, by the fires of a volcano, like a Pharos, amid 
the waters, or by the fragrant emanations of tlieir plants ; there 
were none whose woods, hills, and lawns did not nourish some 
animal of gentle and familiar cliaracter, though becoming wild by 
its experience of men. They saw, flying around them as they 
landed on its shores, silken-plumed binis of paradise, blue pigeons, 
kakatoos all white, loris all red. Each new island offered them 
new presents— crabs, muscles, and other shell-€sh, pearl oysters, 
shrimps, turtles, ambergris, but the most pleasing were doubtless 
plants. Sumatra sIiowimI them the pepper tree upon its short*s ; 
PUnda, the nutmeg; Anihoyna, the clove; Ceram, the sago palm ; 
Flores, the benxoin and the sandal ; New Guinea, gloves of co- 
coanut ; Taliili, the brea<l fruit. VmcU isle rose amid the seas 
like a vase containing a pre«Mous plant. When they discovered a 
tree la<len with unknown fruit, they gather^l branches of it, and 
went to mei»t their c<»nipanionj«, utterinjr cries of joy, and show- 
ing them this new benefit of nature. From thetie fip«t voyagi»s 
and annent customs, spreatl among the peoples the habit of con- 
sulting the flight of birds l^efore setting out on a journey, and that 
of going to meet strangers with the branch of a tree in the hand 
in ^i^m of pea<'e and rej.»ifing (as at the sight of a present from 
lu'nvrn). These customs still existi^l among the islanders of the 
Smth Seas, and amongst tin* free p4*oples of America. It was by 
•Mrh St tractions tliat, from i^Und to inland, the people of Asia ar- 
rived at the New World, and landed on the coasts of Peni. They 
I'.-irricd there the name of children of that Sun which they souglit. 
Thi«« brilliant chimera le*l thi-m through AnwTJi'a, and was dissi- 
yiiUi\ r»T»ly on the nliores of the Atlantic Ocean, but it spread 
throuphoiit the continent, where some of the chiefs of the nations 
^:.ll bear the titles of Children of the Sun. 
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ARCniTEOTURB. 

The plans of construction for the Phalanstery were drawn 
under Fourier's inspection, by M. Colomb Gingembre, many years 
ago, and met the approval of the French Phalansterian Committee 
of realization ; bat the political state of France, and the jealousy 
of its government^ have not permitted them to be carried into 
execution. These drawings are now in the hands of M. Gingem- 
bre, who resides at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Such descriptions as are useful in giving general ideas of Uie 
structure of the Phalanstery, are found in the " Nouveau Monde 
Industriel," and have been translated in the second and third 
volumes of the " Harbinger." 

I subjoin a hint of such architectural unities as may be at once 
adopted in our cities : 

Hollow Blocks. 

I will in this article consider tlieir architecture, their adapta- 
tion to the comfort, health, and pecuniary means of working men, 
equally with those of the rich, and to furnishing homes for a 
large population. 

To refute, at once, chimeras of impossibility, as to the families 
of laboring men being able to occupy dwellings of the largest size 
and most commodious structure, forming the area of Hollow 
Blocks three sided or crescentio, with a garden or lawn in the 
centre, T might simply refer to Fort Hill, in Boston, and ask how 
poor Irish families can afFurd to occupy the old splendid mansions 
there, paying double rates of interest for them — under their na- 
tive system, extortion carried out by a set of middlemen, who, 
renting the houses from the owners, relet them by rooms to the 
tenants. But, I trust, I shall show how our working men and 
their families can much better afford to live in first-rate dwell- 
ings on the Hollow Block system, than the Iiish at Fort Hill. 
For this purpose, the subjoined indications will suffice, not one 
of which has been hitherto generally employed on Fort Hill. 

I. Elevation of the buildings. This would not be desirable 
with narrow streets as the only inlet,«« for air and simshinc ; but 
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these conditioiis are abundantly provided for in the Hollow Block 
ajstem, givinfi^ a good height to each suite of rooma. The diffi- 
culty of ascending and descending, to and from the upper stories, 
may be avoided by the simple adoption of a feature within the 
buildings like that of our Capitol at Washington — namely, a 
central »pae$ open fW>m the ground floor to the dome, around 
which may be disposed from each story, ropes with pulleys, ai- 
tairhed securely above and below to convenient arm chairs, trian* 
gular or quadrangular — of a light make, adapted for one, two^ 
three, or four persons at once, sitting side by side, or back to 
back, and closing in front with slides; furnished with a hand rope 
with knots from foot to foot, so as to render it easy for a person 
or party to let themselves down, or pull tliemselves up. This 
arrangement may either be adopted to the exclusion of stair- 
caMffl, or in connection with tliem. In Edinburgh, houses have 
been Fafely built to the height of eleven and twelve stories, but 
with the ordinary ascent by stairs ; this breaks women's backs, 
and confmes children within the house. The ascension by ropes 
and pulleys re<|uires tlie presence of a porter continually. A 
Ijirgt* pro|>ortion of working men inhabit, at present, hmises of 
one and twu stones ; the elevation of buildings in the Hollow 
Illock allows a much larger population to the same area of build* 
ing. 

II. Economy of room by the Holidity of the structure of the 
block, for which a single outer wall of masonry suflkes. The 
internal partitions occupy much less room. There are no inter- 
8f*cttons by streets and alleys, exoi*pt for carriage entrance, one on 
each face of tlic block, communicating with the stabUy and back 
iHiildinga. 

I I I. Economy of room, and, at the same time, of great expense, 
and avoidance of danger from fires, by the establi»liment in ea<'h 
bloHc of a onitary kitchen or restaurant, wbt>re meals of extrj 
clo'.^ree of (vwtliness are pn.*pare<l by proftfssional cooks and bakrm 
for the service of the blodc. They nuiy be either extt*iiipore or 
p»t to order. 

Thus we avoid all the vast and vexatious complication of the 
P^mrmte family kitchen ; save the room of three or four hnndrtnl 
l:itil>^n« thtMiiinprofitAl»ly(tr«*upio«1 — theexp<'n»eoffetj«orkitohfU 
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utensils ss often multiplied, and give a far more varied choice of 
better articles for less money, than the family, cooking for itseli^ 
can possibly obtain, since we here combine economy of room 
with economy of utensils, and purchase groceries on a large scale 
at first cost. We economize time and labor now employed by 
the two hundred, three hundred, or more wives and daughters 
or hired cooks of each family, which a corps of artists will super- 
sede. We economize in health by the superior average quaUty 
and preparation of the food. This will apply less to the rich, but 
it will be made up to them by the diminished experise of what 
they now enjoy. We economize in fuel, and avoidance of risk, 
by diminution of tlie number of fires, and constant attention to 
those that are kept This simple provision of a nnitary kitchen, 
besides the manifold advantages above cited, will very consider- 
ably augment a working man's income, by allowing his wife or 
daughter to pursue some directly productive industry, possibly 
connected with this unitary kitchen system, as one of its agentsi 

IV. Economy in fuel by hot water pipes circulating through 
the building. This will at the same time reduce the risk of loss 
by fires. 

V. Economy of light by the general introduction of gas ; aud 
what is still more important, a protection of the sight, hitherto so 
generally and prematurely inij)aired — by straining the eye with 
an imperfect light. 

VI. Universal and abundant supply of good water, in connec- 
tion with the noble hydraulic fixtures already completed within 
the last few years. It will be cheap and convenient in the Hollow 
Block system, so solid and unitary in all its arrangements, to 
coiuluct the water pipes to each suite of apartments, for the usti 
of every family, and give facilities for bathing. 

VII. Unitary laundry, with the best machinery, occupyiug 
profitably a small number of persons, and redeeming to other 
productive labor the time of a great number of women. 

VIII. Economy of health. Avoidance of doctors* bills and 
broken constitutions. Poverty in health is an essential aud sufii- 
cient cause for every other sort of pauperism. In the mechanism 
of Hollow Blocks, health is preserved by fulfilling the true rela- 
tions of the human organism with the four elements, earth, air. 
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fire, and water. With tb« eartli by means of the central garden. 
With the air b/ a unitary system of ventilation, in tlie structure 
of the dwellings and rooms, abundance of free open space, the 
absorption of carbonic acid and ammonia, and the emission of 
oxygen from the numerous plants and trees, with their other 
healthful emanations. With fire by the unitary flue, gas, kitchen 
and bakehouse system. With water by the unitary pipes, by 
bath-rooms and the unitary laundry. 

It would be easy to expatiate upon the connected harmonies 
with the vegetable and animal kingdoms which the Hollow 
Block &cilitate8, but I will confine myself to a few words upon 
its social advantages. 

It is one of the scandals of a great city, that one rarely knows 
his next door neighbors, even though they be in character and 
manners just the people his heart and head would choose for 
dear friends. Tlie fact is, that in this world spiritualities wait on 
material arrangL'mcnts, and tliat the passions must sue as humble 
p«titiuners to the good graces of brick and mortar. Lot me con- 
tn>l tlie arthitocture of a city, of a block, of a hoiw, mv\ I will 
tell you within a pretty rlo^ approximation the morals und iiiati- 
n»T« of \i'% |>oople ; for you have allowc<i mo to shape the moulds 
into which the past^ional life flows. Now I enprage that the Hoi- 
lt>w Blixrk !«liall pro<luct' a gi»nerou8 cordiality, and, at the wime 
time, a purity and dignity of social intercourse to which civiliza- 
tion ha« l>e<:n hitherto a stranger, and I argue from the following 
premtses. First, every block, or two concentric blocks, will 
have Its suite of puMic rooms, internally corresponding to its 
ct*ntral jjordi'n area cxt4»mally. This suite will be compose*! of a 
ball and concert r<H»m o|H»n every evening, Ughtetl and warmed 
at tlje exp<*n!«e of suUKTibcrs in the block, music supplied and ex- 
ercises conducted under the supervision of a committee among 
th#» sulmcribera. They will close at eleven or twelve o'clock 
with the most inexoral>le punctuality, and it being fasliionable to 
form musical bands in all rirdes of society, relieving each other, 
fon amort, iu tho course of the evening — these cliarming amu«ie- 
mcmta which now cost fortunes, and break down coniitituti<ins, 
will be very cheap and fVee of act*esa to all. Htrr, in the pre- 
i4>noe of womnn. we Inve the liarmonic antidote of intoxication 
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aadbewtly tensualtty, and the pablio hall of amuBemeBt wiD ab- 
sorb bar-rooms, grog-shops, and aU those organiaations of impors 
sensuality, vice, and crime^ which the ooUective instinct, senti- 
ment and expressed determination of the HoUow Block will re- 
pudiate from its midst I do not pretend that these anange- 
ments may not be imitated among the infected olsusee of society, 
who wiU not at our bidding abandon the habits of a bad life, — 
that every Hollow Block will be at once fiee from hcentioosDess 
and gambling, but only that the social tide will set in another 
direction ; that new and powerful influences will be brought to 
bear on the allianoe of virtue with pleasure. On certain festal oc- 
casions, these public amusements will be conducted with un- 
wonted splendor — ^Tree interchange being always permitted with 
the visitors from other blocks, upon a proper application to the 
hall committee, who distribute tickets to those who have paid 
their share of the room expenses. A second publio room is 
adapted to reunions of a quieter order, to conversations, piano 
music and private singing, with arrangements analogous to those 
above mentioned for its management. 

In connection with the unitary kitchen and restaurant estab- 
lishment, there will be a large room partitioned off into alcove 
rooms, capable of accommodating from two to twenty, where 
parties and friends may order their meals together. 

These tliree public rooms, in connection with the garden, will 
not only render it much easier and pleasantcr to make acquaint- 
ance with those who please us, but by tliis freedom of movement 
and contact, will produce in a few years the charming result, so 
charming that I hesitate to name it — but it must follow with a 
mathematical certainty— of oroupino families and individuals 

▲OCOROINO TO THE LAW OF TUEIR PASSIONAL AFFINfFT. ThoSO an- 

noyances which result from the contact of unsympathetic char- 
acters, will vanish within the first few years on account of tlie 
freedom to move as attraction impels, to seek those who charm 
us — ^to avoid those whom we dislike. The large choice now for 
the first time existing, of equally pleasant locations, and equal 
material advantajre at inodcrate prices, will remove the barriers 
of circumstances hitherto ubi:^tr^cting the reunion of those whose 
characters harmonize — ^and the HoHow Block will be more and 
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more each jmr % iphare of friendship aod moet enelumting tooial 
relalioos. 

To these poeitire edTsotAg^ one might add a long chapter of 
negative adrantagee or freedom from the inoonveniences, com- 
pression, insalubrity, and unsocial qualities which now render so 
many isolated hooseholda, little hells. 

But I have given my readers enough to think about, let them 
study this theme maturely, and then proceed to the Poetry of 
Action, in Hollow Blocks. 

ReSCLTS or SiRIAL AssociATXoir. 
— Industrial AUrodUm Developed — 

i^ Material Charms : 

Iir the convenience and beauty of the workshops and other 
pUcen of labor, which the pride of their sectaries, whose capital is 
there specially invested, will concur with the general interest ot 
th«* Phalanx to render as healtliy and as brilliant, as they are un- 
wlu>U>^>mc and disgusting in our factories, or tlie mechanics' shops 
of our cllie*. 

Tlie combinAtionfl of capital will here gratify the tastes inspired 
by an iiitejrral education, in environing the labors of utility with 
artistic lutrmonies — music, flowers, painting, statuary, and arclii- 
UMrtural grace. 

In the field and garden cultures, by judicious alternation oi 
grain, flowers, fruit trees, grasses, vegetables, vines, &c., on tlie 
unitary farm, thus connecting the material picturcwjue with the 
moral picturesque in the contrasts and harmonies of ages, sexes, 
and tastes, blenddl on each locality by the approximation ot 
groups occupying harmonic positions to each other in the same 
or different series, corresponding to tliose in the musical octave, 
a« elsewhere explained in relation to the Calialist PaMion. 
ThntH^h AmhitHm : 

lly the connection of social rank and the corporate privileges uf 
the ^^roupt; with industrial attainment, and the successftil exami- 
nation by a jury of peers, in the functions of each grf>up, before 
ni«*mb<*r«hjp it <H>nrede<L 

AtNMird:* of contra«t«N| fortunes in the meeting«of riehand poor 
in the i«ame group, from sympathy of industrial t«Atea. 

hi 
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Security to the laborer of the profits of his bibor without spoli- 
ation by employers or exchangers, and the sense of ownership tn 
the stock of all his groups particularly, and of the Phalanx in gen- 
eral. 

Through Friendship : 

By pleasure derived from engaging in common pursuits with 
tliose sympathizing in character. 

By accords with those who, by following a ooUaieral branch of 
industry, leave their co-sectaries free to indulge their special and 
discriminative tastes, without Uicrcby sacrificing any branch ne- 
cessary to be filled, but less attractive to tlicm. 

Throttgh Love : 

By intervention of both sexes in different proportions in the 
various departments, and pleasure derived from engaging directly 
in mutual interests with the object of affection, or co-operating 
indirectly to serve her or him. 

Throvfjh the Family Sentiment: 

The cbarni of -whoso accords is heii'htened bv the union of 
in('inb<M*s syiiipathizing in coniiiion pursuius, whilst the poison of 
iUs discords is avoidt.'d by the separation of antipathic characters, 
whose attractions will leail them to different groups. 

By the accords of contrasted ages, as between the patriarch 
and his grand-cliild, in the labors of childhood, over which the 
aged preside. 

Through the Cahah'st or Centrifugal Passion^^ Individualism : 

By the enthusiasm created by emulations of groups engaged iu 
similar functions. 

By classification of labors in minute subdivisions, allowing to 
every one the opportunity of selecting and discriminating fa- 
vorite occupations or special branches of a function, capacities for 
which are developed in childhood through the emulations of pro- 
gressive ages. 

Through the Comjx>site or Centripetal Passion'^ Sociality : 
By enthusiasm created by corporate or mass movement 
By opportunity of combining kindred branches of many func- 
tions in reference to a common end. 
By opportunity of combining several interests; in scheraea of 
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bye, friendship, tnd ambitioii, prosecnted during the indmrtrial 
•ifsiiooii, which facilitate them all by eympathj in action. 
Through tiU PapUUm Pauion of NovtUif emd PHiodkid AlUr- 
nation: 

By enthusiasm sustained by changes of oooapation and asso- 
ciates, and prerention of ennui and monotony. 
T PiwL Through Unityiamse: ReUgum : 

By the consciousness in each person that he is adrancing the 
general interest^ and usefully co-operating to the highest ends, at 
the same time that he is acting out his own nature freely, and ad- 
rapcing his individual interests ; senring (jU>d, in the social order. 

Production Incrtoied, 

1. By accession to productive labor, rendered attractive through 
t}ie preceding conditions, — 

Of the rich and rrflned classes. 

The niilitary, land and marine, no longer needed, when the in- 
terests of nations are harmonized in the spherical series. 

Artificers now employed in manufacturing engines of war and 
military accoutrements. 

Bupemumerary exchangers, merchants, bankers, shop-keepers, 
Ac, who will exi»t only as factons for the producing groups, in 
which tliey are intereste^l as members. 

The greater number of tlio^e now employed in labors of mere 
necessity, as cooking, wshhing, A'c , who will be spared by the 
intervention of machinery and medumical contrivances, practica- 
ble only when such business is conducted on the largest scale. 

Matrons and other females now employed exclusively in the 
nursery and other domestic pursuits, who by co-operating in uni- 
tary arrangements will gain at least two- thirds of the time so 
devoted. 

Children above the age of four, who will be taught to intervene 
lirolitably in minor branches of group industry, instead of divert- 
ing the time and attention of adults to suppress their miscliievous 
energies. Youth of both sexes, tlirough the whole period of tlieir 
iHlucation, which combines practice with theory, and physical 
with intellectual and moral development 

Invalids, restored to producUve labors by the system of paying 
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phyttoiaai in tibe inTerse ratio to Um •mo«nt of mknam in lbs 
Phalftnz, and by the deyebpoMikt in the eocial and indrntikl 
tphiKes, of thoee induatruJ and eooial attractiona wfaoae acthitf 
and gratification is essential to heahfa. By the delivaraaoe ot 
the masses from the diseasea and premature ezhanatioa cenae 
quent on exoessire toil, bad £ood and anwh<rfe8ome iodgiaga; aa 
well as of the ezoeptional wealthy daaa from the itinrisaoii and 
prematare exhaustion consequent on inaction and nnnanal cz* 
cesses provoked by the monotonous routine of thdr oasta^— by 
the emancipation of women from the narrow sphere of eedentary 
employments to which &shion now restricts them,— 4>y the dBrpr* 
sion of children from gluttony, through attraotive corporate occu- 
pations, and substitution of practical instruction in the fields and 
workshops for the hated confinement to abstract studies in the 
school-room, where the impulsions of their nature are tortored 
and stifled, where their senses, passions and inte^tgence are in- 
verted and forced to prey upon themselves in all forms of vice. 
Finally, by the deliverance of all from pasaional starvation^ by the 
exclusion or inversion of sympathies in the societies of incoherent 
interests. 

2. By discoveries and combinations of science concreted in the 
serial industry through conciliation of the interests of capital and 
labor, and intervention of men of science in the labors of the 
groups, which, conducted on the large scale, invite the introduc- 
tion of machinery, not only in mechanic trades where isolated 
operations do not warrant the expense, and in agriculture where 
tlie same evil exists in connection with the parcelling of the soil 
in small patches where fences and ditches oppose continual ob- 
structions to the rapid course of higher powers ; but also in the 
laundry, the kitchen, and other domestic operations, now requir- 
ing an immense expenditure of servile labor, which the machin- 
ery of grand unitary arrangements will liberate for direct produc- 
tion or creation of the useful or the beautiful 

3. By the greater skill and rapidity of execution resulting from 
the principle of subdivision carried out in all the departments of 
industry, — ^by the stimulus of the direct attraction for the pursuit, 
squared by the Composite passion in the corporate labor of the 
groups, cubed by the sodal ties of ambition, love and friendship, 
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there gratified, and quadrated by the Cabalist paanon, or emnla- 
tk>D with oootiguaiis groups: finally, by intenmty secured to 
these in the high tone of health and strength induced by the Fa- 
pillon passion in the judicious alternations promoting integral de- 
TolopmenL 

4. By greater ralue in the quality of the product resulting from 
tlie above-mentioned couditiooA, and especially from the specific 
a<laptation of character, capacity, material, and position, to each 
Yariety of work ; conditions impossible in the isolation of inter- 
ests. Emmph. — A proprietor, to save the tribute levied by the 
hordes of exchan^rv from whom he must purchase on a small scale 
all tliat he does not raise himself, will strip the forest from his lit- 
tle farm on a mountain-side, where the interest of the district re- 
quires tliat it should remain to card and soften the blast ; land 
Uiere with immense labor, cultivate some twelve species of grains, 
TC|?etablcs, fruits and vines, of which two or three only are 
adaptml to tiie soil, perhaps tlie vine or fruit tree about whose 
culture he knows and cares least, and which without a wine-eel- 
Ur and a conservatory can yield him small profit He may 
clearly fon'^ee that in a few years the summer's sun and winter's 
frost will loosen the superficial stratum of soil, an<l the rains wash 
it down to the valley U'low, leaving as the rewanl of his toils 
bore rock and shifting gravel-btnls, —but what reme*ly ? he must 
live now, he and his family. This mountain-side hasiallen to his 
share in the par«'«*lling cifl' of the earth kingdom by our Lord aiiti- 
Chri-M, Self; ho has no money to purcliaso elsewhere, or even to 
invest m live stock ; ho cannot sell but at gr(*at sacritii'e; and as 
in all his calculations ho is ct)nfined to isolated indiviilual eflort; 
wi-Hlom and fully, hope and de<*f)air, me«*t on that rock where he 
nm.^t climb antl d4*lve and wear hims4*lf out, witli tlie prospc*ct, as 
atlvancitig years sap his strength and double his toils, and tlio 
rlieumatism has duubk*<l his body, of claiming a pittance at tho 
pari.<li almshouse. He may console the pains and slightii that rain 
%t\\*m his evi>ning yearn, where ea<H* and honor, troops of frtetids 
an<l sportive children should have olust«TtHl rmind and emlwwer^ 
rJ hitiu by tiie refiertion that he has done his sliare in laying 
wa^te his fertile mother eartli : and that where fair tre^ waved, 
a: id tlie d<*er browsed, and the bird and squirrel sported, now 
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tlie blast only howls thev reqoiem with hk ow^ tad thai 1^ 
most recommenoe the cirde of her life with the mots and the 
lidien, toiling beck for oentariee toward the {K>int she had gained 
when he found her. la this an Soropean pieture ? or must we 
seek the desolated fields of Virginia ? Ask of the dismal wastes 
that sadden the eye round many adty of our great new eoantry, 
the results of isolated cultursL 

Beonamiet. 

1. Of Labor. By sparing for prodnctiTe industry the daases 
eited under head of Increased Production, including those now 
employed in destruction, in adulteration of products^ in unneces- 
sary and parasitical branches of exchange, in minute labors qwred 
by unitary combinations; by the introduction of machineiy in 
new departments; and the saving of thought^ invention, Sbo^ 
employed on what has been already elaborated or discorered, 
from defect of unitary scientific combinations. 

2. Of Material IniemaUy^ or within the Phalan^L Substitu- 
tion of a unitary edifice with sleeping-roomSf halls, workshops, 
&C., in their respective wings, enclosed witliin one shell of wall, 
in place of some four hundred separate dweliings, with their eight 
to twelve hundred outhouses, none of them comparing either in 
convenience, luxury, or even in advantages for family or indivi- 
dual retirement with those possible in Phalansterian combination ; 
and most of them, when we consider the life of the people, pesti- 
lent hovels ; yet all with their four hundred outer walls, four to 
eight hundred stairways, eiz to twelve hundred fireplaces, kitch- 
ens and cooking utensils, laundry fixtures, &&, &c., built and 
kept up at a far greater expense than the Phalanstery. This will 
be located in tlie midst of its farm domain, and will enclose by its 
wings, gardens and green-houses. A covered street gallery, 
adorned perhaps with works of art, encircles and permeates the 
ouilding ; bringing into communication the rooms and halls, do- 
mestic or industrial, warmed without the expense, trouble and 
danger of separate fires, by a imitary ventilation from the vast 
kitchen range and fires of the laimdry and steam-engines, which 
may at the same time by arrangements of gas works recently dis* 
covered and devoid of stench, illuminate the whole. 
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With these oomforts are ooDoected the oomrtaot preeenee of ar- 
chitectural and other artistic beauty, whose sphere the pooreet 
man would enjoy upon leaving hia private apartment; and the 
delicious freshness of a field and garden growth on either aide, 
instead of the compound of pestiferous nnisaDcea which in the 
European and larger American dtiee arise from thoee qoartert in 
which are packed the masses, the people, who cannot make ex* 
pensive arrangements, like the rich, in their wide streets and 
court-yards, whose care occupies a whole army of senrants ; but 
content themselves with removing nuisances as well as they can 
fh>m within their houses, without regard to ultimate conaidera- 
tious, discomfort being their habitual element 

At tlie Table we have a pivot combining the foor interesta, Pro- 
duction, Conservation, Preparation, and Consumption, thus aiR>rd- 
ing the best guarantee that all shidl be the best of its kind and 
provided at the cheapest rate consistent with that excellence. 
Dishes of three or more degrees of costliness may be provided for 
different rates of expenditure ; and families or other groups, or 
mdividuab may make any arrangements with the kitchen de-* 
partment which shall best suit them in respect to dishes, hoursi 
and places where they will be served. 

These orders being all included in a general summary, the chief 
of the commissary df*partroent will be enabled to balance with a 
very close approximation, the supply to the tlemand; and when 
the rebtions of the kitchen to the stable, poultry yard and other 
unitaiy interests are considered, it is clear that amid the most 
splendid luxury, not so much as an apple-paring need be wasted, 
and that man will thus embody in his societies that divine econ- 
omy which through all the kingdoms of nature, in their perpetual 
chanp^s, suffers not an atom to perish. A system of drains, leail- 
injr from the various sections of the Pbahmstery, and from the 
stabler, will unite in a great reservoir, contiguous to the pou- 
drette factory or other agricultural arrangement for employing 
such material ; thus at once saving the whole department of scav- 
enger Ubor, and presenting the escape of the volatile ammonia, 
by the chemical action of the gypsum, or other bed prepared for 
its reception. 

In rffereoce lo laachinary w may obsarva the fiMtlity of 
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adaptingr the same pcmer to inaay oontigiKNis ww^^ 
medianicel labors. 

An immeiise soaroe of economieB will be op«ied by the intsr- 
loddng of interest between the producing daasw of the Tarioai 
mechanic trades, and the consumers. 

It is not the mere superficial i^ypearance of a pair of boot! or a 
piece of doth which will prevail with the Sartoriaa oensors^ or 
those of the order of St Crispin, in the allotment of diridendi; 
but their strength and durabihtj will be rigidly sonitiiiiaed. It 
maj be the true wisdom in cirilisation to manuftctore for the 
trade, — for sale, and not for use; but Associatioa will consider 
these matters in rather a different hght^ and a di^praoeAil loss to 
the group producing such articles would inevitably result, because 
the Serial censorship is composed of representatives from the dif- 
ferent groups in cabalistic emulation with each other, in whidi, if 
one individual should be leniently disposed towards the product of 
his constituents, the rest will be only the more keenly alive to 
its imperfections ; and the general exhibitions, which are frequent 
in each Phalanx, will accustom all to a criticism, from whose 
judgment there can be no appeal The same principles would 
prevent adulteration in the groceries, wines, drugs, Ac., suppos- 
ing that under the high intellectual and social culture which all 
receive in the integral education of the Phalanx, such abomina- 
tions were possible. 

In conservation, it is hardly possible to calculate the diminu- 
tion of waste, and refinement of quality, consequent on the uni- 
tary deposit buildings of the Phalanx or the District, scientifically 
adapted to the various products of the field or garden, wine-press, 
or loom, where the great value at stake will direct consideration 
to the minutest particulars, and to whose care groups will espe- 
cially devote themselves. 

We have already noticed by criticisms of the inverse arrange- 
ment, the adaptation of soils and locations to their various spe- 
dfic cultures ; and as within the Phalanstery we observe the 
economy of building material, so on the farm we find it repeated, 
in the sparing of the toil and expense of interfencing, interditoh- 
ing, and interwalling. 

EsUmal tocnumies will arise firom the unitary co-(^)enition of 
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other lines of oommunication, and institntioos sabeerying g^eneral 
interests, aroiding the ruinous competition now existing between 
private companies; while the same resonroes ooBoentrated, will 
secure a luxury and safety impossible with the {Mresent mean& 

CoroUaries from AUratHveneu of Indtutry and from ih» genertd 
Wealth ftsuUmg from Jnarta§ed ProdwHoffi^ amd voMt Eoomomiu, 

Guarantee fix>m Sootety to each IndlTidual, of a minimum di- 
▼idend, including the physical, and sooal or moral prerequisites 
of a healthy and happy existence. 

UniTersal Peace, with harmony of Interests, by exdianges con- 
ducted on the principle of continuous consignment, between Phal- 
anxes, Districts, States, kCy — by social intercourse uniTersalised 
by the spherical &cilities of trarel, and by dominance of the sen- 
timent of Unity. 

Unirersal Temperance, combined with permanent and natural 
intoxication, by substitution of Spiritual for Spirituous stimulants, 
or the attainment of a wine and coffee point as an habitual state 
of high health, through our integral development both physical 
and moral; by Taried and attractive pursuits, and the genial in- 
fluence of sympathetic associations; in place of the artificial and 
transient anticipations of this state, now procured by exciting 
drugs at the expense of a corresponding subsequent depression. 

Al>olition of domestic servitude and all other forms of compul- 
sory serfdom, and substitution of attractive or afiectional servi- 
tude ; resulting from the honorable and attractive character con- 
ferred upon all labors promoting the serial Unity ; from the re- 
cognition of the dignity of man ; and from the kindly social rela- 
tions in which all members of the society will be brought through 
the harmony of their interests. 

Gradual emancipation of chattel slaves with full consent of their 
masters, who by the introduction of the serial mechanism in the 
industry of joint stock plantations, emptying from four to 
sixteen hundred slaves, distributed according to attraction in va- 
rious departments of agriculture and manufiicCureB, under judi- 
cious superintendence ; will double their incomes, while educating 
the slav« for freedom, by tha dav«k>|iin«it of his oharaour and 

16* 
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talents in tlie indostrial groapfl^ and tbetocbl pUiiucji aiuiwrtrf 
with them. The defidency of direct indnatrial attreotioii, ftooi 
inddenoe of temperament and partial oonstraint^ would be lop- 
plied by indirect meana, such as these : 

1. The pleanng novelty of a hnmanitary sympathy oa the part 
of their masters, to whose approbation and enoouragement they 
are keenly sensitive. 

2. The organization of musical choirs^ derdoping m hannomc 
germ already existing among them, cheering the labors of their 
groups and exerting an influenoe to which they are paanoBately 
alive. (A weD-roanaged fiddle on a plantation is worth fifty eow- 
skins to the product^ even as a simple reward of Isolated labor, in 
festive evenings.) 

3. The ambition to obtain their libertyi fixed at a stated ran- 
som in divisions of sixths or twdflhs, so that a day or a half day 
in the week may be purchased separately and snooessively. The 
natural contentment of the negro, and the delight he already ex- 
periences in the new disposition of things, will m^ke him careless 
on the subject of his ransom, so that in place of the present pre- 
cautions against escape, it will be necessary for the masters de- 
siring the emancipation of their slaves, to stimulate their ambi- 
tion by a special intellectual education. The progress of eman- 
cipation must, in order to consist with the best interests of both 
slave and master, require several generations, though the virtual 
liberty guaranteed by substitution of attraction for compulsion 
may be realized at a very early period. 

Conversion to the ranks of Spherical Unity, of barbarous and 
savage nations disdaining civilization and constituting its natural 
enemies ; who have so oflen baffled the hope of humanity by 
their chaotic irruptions, destroying the results of ancient civiliza- 
tion at that crysalis period when the developments of arts and 
industry had superseded the martial character, and the soil was 
prepared for the germ of the true society. They will easily be 
attracted to the serial order, because it will guarantee the com- 
posite exercise of those natural rights already possessed by the 
savage, and lost without adequate compensation by the mass of 
civilized nations. Such are the industrial rights, of gathering the 
products of the soil, culture, pasturage, hunting and fishing, — the 
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90cm1 rights of free associAtioa acoording to ijmpathiea of charac- 
ter, unrcatnined bj artificial castes, — and the piTotal right, of 
■iraple liberty, neither inraded on the one side by q)ecial appro- 
priation of the goods spontaneoosly yielded by nature ; nor ex- 
tended on the other, by the elaborations of art, sctenoe, and social 
mathematics. In exchange for this simple liberty, association will 
offer to them a composite liberty, in which the abore privileges 
will be refined and multiplied by art. science, and the mathema- 
tics of the series. The Indian, on being shown the wealth and 
power of cirilization, points to the degraded drudges of our labor, 
to the hewers of wood and drawers of water ; he cannot be 
brought to see the wisdom of enslaring and sacrificing producers, 
that capitalists may wallow in bloated and diseased luxury ; at 
least, he thinks such propositions would not secure him the most 
grateful reception among his native tribe. 

Association, in securing with even-handed justice the interests 
of capitel or funded labor, and of actual labor, and inseparably 
linking them together, will not only extend to all, what civiliza- 
tion can give only to the exceptional few, but will multiply 
and intensify those blessings in proportion to the numbers par- 
taking of them, through industrial and passional sympathies, pre- 
cluded by incoherent arrangements, and specific to the serial or- 
der. 

Immense development of art, or of industry tending to the 
beautiful, through the unitary intervention of machinery for hu- 
man labor in the coarser mechanical departments of the useful, 
and extension to the people of artistic education. 

C'troUar!€9/rom SjftUm of It^^ral CkM)p€raiiom among PKaHamoDBM^ 

DutricU, StaUs^Se. 

I . Spherical, Vascular, and Nerrous System. ICedianioal : by 
rnti 1^. packets, carrier-birds, Ac, which correspond to the exter- 
nal relations of the earth, air, and water ; and Electrical : by mag- 
nt'iic t<*Icgraphs and sympathetic cUirroyanoe, which correspond 
to tlio ma^etic currents which traverse the globe and oonneoi 
it* partw as a untUry whole. 

1. Integral Exploration: appreciation and possession of the 
earth's animal, vegetaUe, and mineral treaiures. The fractioQal 
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knowledge oftheae, oonlliMd toiiidiTidttftkiii the sodetieB 
berenoe, frequently diet with them : thne the IndiaoB refiue to 
diaooYer the gold and ailver nnnea known bj them in If exioo to 
the TKpuiooB whitea. 

There ia a daaa of natural physiciana gifted to diaoorer the vir- 
taea of planta; bnt tfaeae inatincta are aoppreaaed by onr &be 
education, whidi everywhere atiflea obaervation, aubetitatea for 
OToltttion, or true edMoaUon, the arbitrary hammering in of fiicto 
and ayatema through the memory. Thua the ckaa of raoogniied 
phyaiciana rely excluaively on certain orthodox compendia fbr 
their &ct8, and diadain aa heretical the baatard or apontaneooa 
growth of acience, which only with great difficulty and by alow 
degreea gaina adoption, and not then until ao complicated with 
the errora of aome purblind ayatem aa to nentrafiae their uae. 
See the history of medicine every where. Of what one remedy ia 
the abaolute and predae apeoiilc range yet generally known? or 
how can it be, while it remuns the interest of physicians to riliff 
and discredit one another ? 

The interchange of the beautiful presents of Flora among the 
nations were a fruitful theme for the poet, and will keep their 
guardian sylphs or favorite insects actively on the wing through 
the next century ; for Love still binds around the brow of use 
the bridal circlet of Beauty. 

In regard to the animal kingdom, our harmonic relations ex- 
tend to the smallest fraction of them. 

The loathsome, venomous, or destructive characters of a large 
proportion render them essentially uu6t for association with man, 
and constitute them types of the vicious inversions of human 
character in the societies of incoherence, whose disappearance 
they will speedily follow and give place to harmonic creations. 
Others, as the zebra and ostrich, may become gentle and most 
familiar friends under a regime of attraction, which substitutes 
for the lash the flute, and the still more musical accent of love. 
" When man lives with God, his voice shall be as sweet as the 
murmur of the brook or the rustle of the com." 

n. Synthesis of the Sciences: systematic co-operation in all 
departments of scientific Ubor. However advanced above the 
brute incoherence that reigna over the lower departmenta of in- 
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dustry, men of scteDoe still spend tha best portion of their Iitss 
in combating esch other and refuting errors : if their sdvanoes, 
notwithstanding the paucity of their numbers, have already been 
so grand within the last century, what have we to expect when 
all the sources of waste shall be prevented by a unitary distribu- 
tion of functions according to positions and capacities I 

4. Unitary Spherical Language, scientifically deduced from the 
principles of passional expression. 

4. Unitary Spherical Church, based upon the love of Gk>d and 
the neighbor, and combining unity of creed and sentiment with 
variety of form and expression. 

The second branch of this Summary, concerning the healthy 
developments of the afiective or social attractions, has been es- 
sentially included in the foregoing, and we shall only reiterate tha 
principle that they are all composite and not simple in their na- 
ture, having each a material and a ^iritual tendency, thus : 

FRinnsHiP ^'^ynipiitljyofClmracter. 

1.RIWDSHIF. ^ g^mp^^i,^ of Pursuit or Industrial Taste. 

* j Bond of the Heart, 

^^ t Bond of the St^nse. 

P J Sympathy of Consan^inity, or tie of Blood. 

!• AMiusM . . I c;j„nfH;U(>n of Interest, or tie of Household, 

The fOightest experience proves to us that of tiie four cardinal 
afftHHions, Faniilimn alone now succeeds in any great number of 
ca9*j« in obtaining for itiielf a composite development. Excep- 
tional among the pa^ion^, as being a relation arbitrarily deter- 
min«»tl by birth, and not by the free choice of the individual, it is 
naturally Uie U>ast unadaptt^d to societies of human legislation, 
which are essentially arbitrary and compulsory. Affording to 
civiliration almost its only harmonic character, it is prised mo5t 
dearly, and it is very natural that Association should be most bit- 
ic*rly opposed by those ignorant and near-sighted persons who 
have confounded it with its opposite, — anarchical community, 
and do not see that Familism, as well as all other passions, mu)«t 
receive a truer, higher, and more beautiful development, in an 
onier which harmonizes interests, than in one which opposes 
them. Only amid the thousand -ibid branches of serial industry 
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0*a Uieaa puaooa obtain either favorable conditions of derelop- 
meut, or Ihe material basis wliich gives them permwienee or «in- 
■lancy. Lotc, which deaU in conlneta, may seem to requiis 
tbe«e \eta direclly — bat it is not mt. Love demands a ^here uf 
beauty, internal and external. It witljera in rudeness and poi- 
ei^.y, and IciMe its glow and its cliarm with the premature (ading 
of the civjliiied matron, who becomes old sad haggard, wh^e the 
Haraionian will only be approaching her cliioai of power atul 
of ipiiiiiiior. 

VtM di(hr«Boe is ttlrewly half tiM 1MMB of Uwm betwMB dM 
AiDerican uid the EngliA ^J, *^ mndi trtur to As Imn Vt 
tomponta hMltb ars the baMU ti im wedd^ !■ Qrwt Brittia. 
If tlw Serin, by tb* nnrnaraiH poian ot armpa^ba intmtt 
mi pmawt which thcj allbnl, give la oar «fectioM» > oompowto 
intlopmMit ; » fortiori Uiey will pva tlMB $h« dwac^ ia phas 
of the inverse, oocaiioned by tiiefr preaent saI7rcaric)(^ wbara 
ainbitioD enviously bites the heeU of tta successful competitor, or 
Friendship, Love and Familism ring the changes on hatred, bit- 
terness and misanthropy. 

The soil on which these weeda flourish is incoherence, and the 
root of them all is poverty ; poverty of substance, poverty of 
health, poverty of affection, poverty of inteiligenco. There is but 
one essentia] fact in the umverse.~Life, and all its iVee and fiiD 
manifestjitions, are good ; only in its suppression or distortioa ^i- 
pear the loathsome forms of evil, hideous dreams and pbantomt 
which shall pass with the night, and leare no trace, Ibr 
they an not. 

The pasmonal Seriea satisfy the Attraction for Unity in its 
three branches. 

L Unrr or Uu wttb Natuex. 
Aelivt : Throu^ lateral and sdentiSc culture of Hie Earth, r»> 
fancy over ita organic life, uid subjection of the elemoita to hia 

Ptmiv : Throni^ apprecJatioD and enjoyment of harmoniea 
of nature, secured to all mankind, by attainment of wealth and 
of health. 

J^pimd: Tbrongh rBp rMan lati oB bj the aaima^ regetaUa and 
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miDera] Idngdoma, in their hierogfjphic life, of human charao- 
tera and their social effects. 

II. UimT or Mah wrra Max. 

Aeiiv€ : Through oo-operative indostrj organizing the basis of 
Social Unity. Commercial Unity, by system of continuooa con- 
signments from Phalanx to Phalanx. Political Unity, by exten- 
sion of the representative system, from the nucleus of the indus- 
trial group, through the successive grades of the series, to the 
Unitary administration of the PhaUnx, of the District^ the State, 
the World; combining internal independence with external 
league (or common interests. Religious Unity, through nniver- 
sal obedience to the will of Qod, expressed in the permanent 
revelation of attraction, whoee branches are co-ordinated to inte- 
gral harmony by the mathematics of the SeriesL 

Pamve : Through sympathetic enjoyment of Social, Political 
and Rttligious harmonies. 

Tyyical : By n^presentation or repetition in each society and 
country, of Uic same sensitive and passional springs which move 
every otlier, and of the same serial mechanism adapted to thoso 
passionSb 

III. UmTT or Maji with Oon. 

Aciive : By co-operation in the creation of harmonies in the 
matrrial world of nature, and the spiritual world of the passions. 

I\imip€ : By sentiment of Deity, as manifested in his wise and 
bent* fict*nt adaptations and harmonies. 

Topical: By unity of the distributive or intelU*ctuaI principle 
witli liie Afffcuve, and the sensitive or material; through the 
st'tial mechanism, which types the unity of the mathematics, or 
order of creation, with tlte active forces or modes of attraction, 
and the passive principle, matter. 
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DEMVERT OF THB DAMNED. 

Among those properties of the PassioiiAl Series, whidi ought 
not to be lost sight of in a treatise on Pusioiial Hygiene, is thit 
of dettvenng all the damned souls from hdL We shall be oou- 
Tinced of this by disoeming the key-noleSy or essential fiwtSy of 
•aoh variety of spiritual disease, and reflecting thai whatetcr 
i^moves the central oaose, or germinal and ramifying princqik^ 
most remoye, at the same time^ the efieets and ramification^ as 
when one digs up and carries off the whole root of m tree the 
tree itself can no longer stand in situ. — Application to the na 
of ararioe, than which surely none tends more thorongfaly to 
calcine the soul, and d^frade it to a minora! state. 

Now the integrant principles or roots of the mian a re th e 
love of acquiring and increasing goods, the honor of poverty, 
and the instinct of the precious metala^ whidi oonstitutee a spedal 
variety of the miser character, the hoarder and borrower. 

Avarice is an excessive individual reaction against the social 
sin of waste, one of the prominent characters of civilized, barbar- 
oiiA, and other incoherent societies, based upon the isolated house- 
hold. Toik caiisamj remove the sin to be reacted against The 
splendid luxury of tlie Passional Series rolls on the wheels of 
Attractive Labor and Truthful Distribution ; increased Production 
and Unitary Economies. Economy carried to its infinitesimal de- 
gree, delights and employs the miser in the social service. It is 
he who now becomes a public benefactor, by his savings of 
cheese parings, rusty nails, and broken glass, — who assists in the 
restoration of refuse matters to the soil, and takes care that the 
relics of the table shall be preserved by the magic of culinary 
metempsychosis, in ornamental form and appetizing flavor. He 
now exults in the luxury of a liberal consumption, because he 
sees it forming a true circuit with the luxury of production in 
attractive labors, and he excites all to use and enjoy without 
stint, in order to consume the superabundant product which 
would otherwise be comparatively wasted, as in fattening hogs 
and cattle with the most delicate fruits. 

The precious metals reverting entirely to their uses in the 
arts, while the Labor Note supplies the only currency needed, it 
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follows tiiAt the metallic instincts of the boarder will assist in tha 
devfloptueut of his vocation as a miner or joweller. 

The sequestration, private ownership and speculation in goods, 
bj merchants or agents of exchange and distribution, having no 
longer any place in Uannony, where it would be regarded as so- 
cial treason, high crime, misdemeanor, involving the disgrace of 
the offender, and his deposition from all offices of profit and trust; 
labor and skill remain the only means by which private fortunes 
can l>e incrcase<l, tlie chances of donation and inheritance ex- 
cvptcd. Now by labor, skill, and ijivcntive genius, no one can 
pnxiiice more tlian he consumes, without in the same proportion 
a«ldin^ botli directly and indirectly to tlie wealth and convenience 
of the social body, into whose channels of circulation and ex- 
cliange his products must pass. 

The miser then ceases to be regarded as Uko the Hog, a crea- 
ture only useful ailer its death, tlie one suggesting merely bags of 
doubloons, and the other strings of sausages, in prospective; and 
being tltus alreatly socially saved in this world, his salvation in the 
other can no longer be doubtful The habitual consciousness of 
his U'ncficent u^es, and the softening influences of reciprocal courte- 
sies in the PaJBflioual Series, will liavo indeed harmonised the 
wliole tenor of his deportment, leelings, and social relations, 
without diminishing his avarice. 

As for those who have sinned, and been punished during the 
epochs of civilization, their ph(>nomenal and induced character 
vanishes with the antisocial sphere to which it belonged. 

C^au«es removed, effects disappear. This being an afiiur of princt- 
pli-9, is noways limited by Uie grave in its applications. As toon 
as the movement of the Passional Series b represented to the 
damn<Hl soul.^, they will all conft*8s themselves innocent of the 
sins which tliey have hitlierto imputed to themselves, that is — 
ea<'h will H'cl tliat in view of such social and industrial arrange- 
m< iits, he would have liad no motive or temptation to commit 
tlio various monstrosities which hitherto Uy on his conscieooe, 
sikI t^)ll'^r4ueutly the faUo society or parent monster no longer 
'existing, h\n rrimc!^ pa«i with it into a historical myth, and he 
sUiitU pot4MUiaI1y justified and saved from them. 

Tl>«» rniiHT, the robber, the murderer, the adulterer, Ssc , Ac, 
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finding their accustomed crimes of old, now impossibilities, even 
in conception, absurdities in fact, as they have always been in 
truth, are obliged to i*ecast their thoughts, sentiments and voli- 
tions upon Uie established facts of harmony, as heretofore they 
cast them upon the facts of the civilized or barbarous order, then 
considered as immutable and eternal The sinful act or ultimata 
being annihilated; the sinful thought feeling and will vanish; 
the foundations of hell are exploded, and the sunbeams play upon 
its smouldering embers, while the ezdamned rub their eyes, and 
mutter — Well, then, it was only an ugly dream after all I 

A few hours study of the passional equilibria which are treated 
in the fourth volume of the " Unit^ Universelle," and in Con- 
siderant's " Social Destiny," will suffice to convince any person 
of sound common sense, that all other social crimes and private 
vices will become, in the mechanism of the Passional Series, as ab- 
surd and impossible as those of avarice. Now, the judicious ap- 
plication of a million of dollars (say five millions, to cover all 
contingencies,) would suffice to establish this order within ten 
years ; then it follows, that calculating the population of hell, on 
the most reduced estimate, as 15,000,000,000 of souls, every dol- 
lar invested in the foundation of Harmony, will, besides the enor- 
mous interest wliich it will return from a successful experiment 
in this world, ransom three hundred damned souls from hell in 
the other world. — This is three for a cent, as cheap as brown 
paper envelopes ; and the Devil, alarmed at such a fell in stocks, 
will, no doubt, be glad to dispose of himself for & mere song. 
In our mercantile age, this business-Hke view of the matter ought 
to prove highly acceptable to the orthodox pulpit, and will au- 
thorize their churches immediately to open stock subscriptions 
for societary organization. I shall here be accused of plagiariz- 
ing from the Catholic church, which has all along been accus- 
tomed to take toll for praying souls out of purgatory ; but let me 
observe, that between Purgatory and Hell there is an important 
difference ; for, while it is allowed that many souls would get out 
of purgatory into heaven after a while, even without tlie prayers 
of the church, the Catholic church itself has never pretended to 
reclaim any soul that was once decidedly damned. Now, if the 
Methodist church, for example, which makes a largo consumption 
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of helKfire for ecclesiastical (mrpotes, shoold have the mother- 
wit to exploit its devilish doctrines in the senrioe of humanity, 
and make a successful foray upon Hell, it would C0T«r itself with 
honors, and be accepted by the gratitude of the people as the pro- 
Tisory church of the unitary globe. 

Fniionoifs or thi Social Ck>ir80iKiroi. 

Tn intelligent reader may find, at every point of the hannonio 
movement exposed in the foregoing pages, hygienic applicatioos 
of high interest. They repose in general upon the harmonioos 
activity of the passions, and the adaptation of its appropriate use 
to eadi capacity, or of Ainctioo to structure, which is at once a 
physiological and a social provinon. Examining more in detail, 
we shall remark the ^ort and varied sessions of labor, tho live- 
liness of indu^nal intrigue in each favorite occupation, the corpor- 
ate enthusiasm of the groups, and the salubrity of the workshops 
and cultures, whose comfort and luxury become in association 
the firnt conj«idcrations of public expen<liture, it being well un- 
derstood that the attractiveness of labor is the secret of wealth, 
and the key-note of tlie whole social structure. The neat con- 
nection and mutual support among those arts and trades whose 
practitioners now extenuate themselves in tlie foul air of crowded 
factories and workshops, in the cheapest and nastiest purlieus of 
our cities, enables the combined order in its architectural distri- 
butions, to combine the greatest economy with real luxury ; the 
poiirest artisan enjoys this luxury; he is virtually, though un- 
p«*nionally, enriched through membership in his groups in the 
integral society. He sees fi*om the windows of his workshop, 
moreover, a rural landscape, wild and cultivated, spread before 
liim — the aspect of those agricultural pleasures in which he finds 
a recreation without losing time or wages; while baths and other 
health oonvenienoes are always at his service, and he is sure of 
an excellent table, without domestic trouble, or expense beyond 
litfi income. 

IIygi«»nic observances are sustained by the social Influences of 
tlie new sphere, just as diseases are sustained by those of civili- 
caion. Food, air, water, and the arrangements of the nur>i*ry, 
the workshops seristeries and halls of amusemsnt, in n*^)«iU to 
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heat, light, and other elemental faarmomes, falling under the spe- 
cial providence of the medical board, subordinate to the general 
council of administration, it only remains for individuals to re- 
late the details of their life. 

Now it is of as little use to moralize individuals on the subject 
of health as on any other. Either the force of their self- preserv- 
ing instinct keeps them right, or they only acquire the habit of 
trifling with truth by intellectualizing upon laws of nature which 
they perceive, but will not, and cannot, obey otherwise than in 
BuCfering the penalties consequent on trespass, for the simple rea- 
son that these laws, or rather these harmonies, have been calcu- 
lated for groups or societies, and not for separate individuals of 
our race, and that it is even a sort of monstrosity to possess that 
aptitude for stoical isolation which follows right, merely as right 
or law ; as law in the absence of a social organization which ren- 
ders them easy and attractive, and generates good habits whence 
the individual cannot easily escape, but returns without effort 
after temporary deviation. 

It is needless here to enlarge on Uie contagion of .cleanliness 
and neatness, on the infection of gaiety and amiability, or the fa- 
talities of happiness, which explode every hour in the Passional 
dories, from calculable, and also from unexpect<id sources. 

The triumph of God lies in the weakness of man, i. f., in his 
ncapacity to resist, set aside, and act contrary to Attraction, 
f he vices of the wretch now tied up in a vicious circle of cate- 
nated sensations and actions, as the drunkard, the debauchee, tlie 
gambler, are so many incontestable proofs of the absurdity of 
moralizing the individual, and of the falsity of that civilized 
structure whose organic maxims are, ^^ every one for himaeJf^' — 
^^Sduve qui peut^'^ &c., amounting, at last, only to a solidarity of 
evil and misfortune; while they evince the necessity for an en- 
lightened social conscience, such as that of the Passional Serief^ 
which, instead of post-mortem or ex post facto remorses, such 
as constitute the ridiculous gymnastics of a stereotyped civilized 
conscience for private use, first brijig the combined wisdom and 
virtue of tlie Phalanx to discover what harmony requires, and 
then organizes attractions or incentives to its performance. 

Suppose, for instance, that the hygienic conscience of a Plia- 
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bnz hai decided that it is best for the Little Hordes, composed 
two-thirds of boys^ and ODe-tbird of girls, who take the post of 
liODor in its dirty work, to rise and retire early. We know bow 
prone children of all ages are when led to themselves, to sit up 
late at night whenever there is anything of interest going on, 
childhood possessing an immense susceptibility of excitement 

Now every evening in the Combined Order will have more 
amusements than the greatest ficstivals of Civilization. Fascinsr 
lion rises to its climax in the evening, so that without powerful 
counterpoises, children would become excessively precocious, and 
early exhaust themselves before the full development of their 
bodies. 

To keep their spiritual faculties from tyranniidng over the phys- 
ical, will be the constant care of harmonic education, by contrast 
to that of civilisation, which aims in destroying the body to de- 
vek>p a precocious intellectuality. The subject of early hours 
will be brought before the Corporation of the Little Hordes in 
full divan. The Patriarchs, assistant members of the Great 
Horde of Adventurers, and the officers of the Vestalic quoir, will be 
present as affiliated with the Little Hordes, and their influence 
will coincide with the depositions of the medical officers, in the 
decinon of the question upon which the Little Hordes alone vote. 

It is not at all doubtful, under these circumstances, that youth 
from nine to eighteen, flushed with the pride of their corpora- 
tion, would adopt whatever measures should be evidently most 
conducive to its welfare, and would become happily unconscious 
of their individual application, as each personality is merged in 
the collective nnity. It is a well-recognixed principle in har- 
mony, never to address the individual on matters within the 
province of the miyor passional sphere — friendship and ambi- 
tion, health, development and productive industry. He is 
known only in oonncotion with his gtoup^^ lo^^inf personality to 
reign exclusively in the minor sphere of lore and the family. 
The Little Horde having decided on its hours of rising and re- 
tiring, convenes all its members at their periodical recurrence, 
and marchtts in state to its dormitories, or its morning labors, en- 
gendering kahiiy and controlling by a oor p ora U aUraeHot^ which 
leav<^ wo eon/lid to individwi! conMnene^n ; at the same time that in 
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renouncing dangerous relaxations and excitements, it openlj 
fulfils that mission of devotion which constitutes its prime char- 
acter. Amon^ the youth who have already entered the age of 
Love, the instinct of rivalry and victory, common to man as to 
the animal worl^, which makes superior prowess the price of the 
smiles of the fair, lends an immense impulse to the gymnastic hy- 
giene of their respective corporations. It is necessary to study 
S'ourier's articles on the Vestalate, and his Passional equilibria, 
in order to appreciate the immense force with which ambition 
and ideality will counterpoise the precocious and the sensual de- 
velopments of Love, in the youth of Harmony. Being satisfied 
on this momentous point, we shall not doubt the power of the 
.Harmonic mechanism to subordinate to hygienic virtue, the ma- 
turer and more calculating ages and their passional impulsions. 

Social conscience, then, is the sense of collective and mutual 
responsibility. Instead of moralizing, it mechanizes and harmon- 
izes, dovetailing persons and groups in its harmonies of structure, 
and regards characters and aptitudes as organic beings, subject only 
to the influences of their sphere. Knowing that from the mo- 
ment when the pressure of material necessUiea is Ughtened, Pas- 
sional Attraction becomes the supreme lever of human action, it 
does not waste in reiteniting lou ought, or You ought not, that 
time and force needed to calculate motives and eoiubine positions, 
to set the pa^viional sails to tlie wind, or to bring into play na- 
tural attractions or aversions towards the ends proposed. 

The private conscience, after giving proot'of its inadequacy by 
failure to attain the lolly aims of virtue, and by truckling com- 
promises with tlie temptations of the hour or the pressure of eir- 
cumstances, assumes, with many grimac-es, to vindicate its cha- 
racter, by ex post /ado remorse in this life, and post mortem ditto, 
in hells more remote, leaving society in statu quo, and the indivi- 
dual, much the worse for his false experience, to improve hims<.»lf 
by penetentiary disciplines with Messrs. Tantalus, Ixion, Sysi- 
phus, Sc Co.. clutching at the fruits of futile aspiration, turning on 
the wheel ot vicious circles w'llh the fatal teeth of catenated habits, 
or rolling up the hill of character the stone of his own vices, de- 
spite his crushing experiences of unequal strength in an ascent so 
steep ! 

Social conscience, on the contrary, finds in its occasional fail- 
ures, only hints of more effective adaptations, it has not compro- 
mised its fimded capital o^ self-respect, and, when its mechanisms 
play true, every one is charmed with the prosperous result, with- 
out feeling any right on that account arrogantly to assume supe- 
rior merit, or to thunder excommunications on the souls and 
bodies of others. 

The Private Conscience is at best but a Stoical Pagan, the So- 
cial Conscience is a Christian, full of charity and benclicence. 
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NATURAL MEDICINE. 

VARIETIES OF INSANITY— THEIR PASSIONAL PREVEN- 
TION AND CURE. 

TimaaUtod Creai tk* Mftavaoripto of ClurUa FoariM. 

I AM now surely invoking the thunders of the fa- 
culty, by whom I must already be ill reputed, since I 
have promised the extirpation of many diseases which 
are for them Mines of Potosi, by unitary measures of 
prevention. 

Criticism, while making merry at the expense of 
physicians, has not specified all their errors. How- 
ever brilliant their progress, their art has not done all 
the good of which it was capable even in civilization, 
and among the censures it has incurred, one of the 
gravest in my view is its default of a theory of attrac- 
tive medicine or method of substituting the agreeable 
viands of the garden and kitchen for the apparatus of 
pharmacy. 

The employment of fruits, of confections, of wine, 
of coflfee and other pleasant articles, would oflen prove 
more efficacious than those repulsive drugs with which 
the sick are assassinated. Is there a single work which 
treats of this alternative, and which classes the experi- 
ments to be made in this direction for each disease ? 
— experiments which might at least be tried before 
worrying the patient with nauseants, irritants, purga* 
tives, and poisons, from whose very contact the human 
organism shrinks and shudders with horror, [and many 
of which, such as mercury and arsenic, forming inso- 
luble chemical compounds, with its tissues, render 
them foci of organic disease, and forever incapacit ite 
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them for the movements and functions of life.] How 
many physicians can be found who know how to 
fatten a man ? while every farmer can, at his pleasure, 
fatten animals of every kind I The human race being 
formed of temperaments in a scale of the 4th power, 
810 notes, and some transitions, a physician should in 
the first place, know how to distinguish all these tern 
peraments; he should know besides the system of 
hygiene suitable to each of the 810 to fatten or to 
make it thin, — sciences which it will be confessed that 
the civilizees have scarcely grazed. How many young 
women are there, who, desiring to be thin, swallow 
vinegar, and ask of physicians antidotes against a full 
habit of body ? No one can satisfy them. We have, 
then, no hygienists, and only vague glimpses of this 
science can exist until we shall know the distinction 
of temperaments, and the art of treating them in each 
of the 4 phases of life : it is an immense branch of 
medicine, where all is vet to be created. 

Be it observed in passing, that our epicures and gas- 
tronomists know only the two purely sensual degrees 
of the luxuries of the table. If in 3000 years of study 
we have only reached this point, is it surprising that 
no idea should exist of the social combinations re- 
served to gastrosophic science, or alliance of wisdom 
and the useful sciences, such as hygiene and agronomy, 
with the material refinements of the table? 

Among gastrosophic studies, one of the prelimi- 
naries may alone require more than a hundred years 
of labor, viz., the knowledge of analogies between the 
passions and alimentary substances, vegetable, animal, 
&c. For example, the apple being known as the hie- 
roglyphic of friendship, it will be observed to have 
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oerUin inflaeDoes over the temperaments, hieroglyphic 
of friendship, in such or such a degree, and we shall 
determine the iheans of applying the apple to them 
usefully in their four phases, raw in childhood, baked 
in adolescence, preserved with sugar in various con- 
fections for other periods ; afterwards we shall mingle 
this fruit according to the passions whose combined 
influences this temperament represents. 

If it is a dfjgyne with love and friendship in domi-^ 
nance, it will be known that the mixture of apple and 
apricot is salutary, with suitably varied preparations. 
Every day we hear persons congratulating themselves 
on some prodigy in attractive medicine, efiFected by 
pleasant remedies. One tells me of having been cured 
of a grave malady by reinette apples, which he was 
very fond of; another gives like praise to grapes, to 
comfits, to custards, blancmanges, or milk diet, to 
such or such a wine. For my own part, I have been 
cured of a fever by a spoonful of old brandy, which 
stopped it as it was rising, purged me, restored my 
ap{>etite, and operated like a miracle. An Esculapius 
would have drugged me, and rooted the fever for a 
fortnight at least 



The traoAUtor reetlU ntnUar ezperieiieeg. One, of his grand- 
&Uier, whose life was saved with soddea cure, lW>m a Tiolent 
fever, in Florida, bj drinking a pitcher of cold water whiie his 
aneodant slept, and against the urgent injunction of the doctor. 
Another, of cholera, broken bj the same remedj. Many, of oolio, 
lur which good brandy is so oden specific— one, of a chtid cured 
of the summer diarrhoea, which bad nearly proved &tal, bj eating 
aocidentaUj a green apple. A little cousin, at breast, was reriTed 
from marasmus, after the doctors had given her up, by a negro 
nurse, who gave her smoked herrings to suok^finally, he has 

17 
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A baaonB tnigooB of LjoM| iko late IC. A. FSbIiIi 
haa oompoaod a treatiae on tba mediouie of tlie Iwtrt; 
lie had the qualities requiaite to .practise it^ and 1m^ 
pnfaaps, oould better than othera appreciate its iaflft- 
enoe, eapecially with women, whom he pleaaed at onoe 
bj the beautj of hia pezaon, and the charm of hii 
manners. A poet, an oratcMr, a man- in eTciy a(qpeck 
seductive, be studied to fascinate the spirit of his psr 
tientSi and from his successes in tins way, he condndei 
that medioine ought often to hepatnowd^ even fiur tiM 
cure of material disease such sa fover, and for a much 
stronger reason for the cure of mental vice or inaani^. 
(See Dr. Bush— Medical Essays.) 

There existS| then, an attractiTC or natural pharma- 
copoeia, composed of agreeable aliments, and of which 
civilized physicians have not the least notion. Chance, 
or inspiration, often discover the atti*active remedy, 
and those who have found it commit many blunders, 
among others, that of wishing to apply it to tempera- 
ments very distant from their own. and to ages and dis- 
eases which diflfer in degree. 

Even when we should recognize by chance the same 

found a cup of strong coffee an immediate and perfect specific in 
a hernia of the lefl groin, where, in every instance, it at once 
restored the true periBtaltic action of the riacera, and caused them 
to extricate themselves fVom the inguinal ring without medumi- 
cal assistance. 

There are many states of organic and passional depreasiou 
oombined, as painful as positive diseases, and often oonducting to 
them, in which certain forms of the bath, or certain ooniectioDS 
of fruit — ^I have more particularly observed the jelly of tho wild 
grape— effect the most sanative revolution. Tbe taste for certain 
aliments amounts, at audi times^ to a real paasioQ, as in prq^ 
nancy. 
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temperament, and the same disease, which will rarely 
occur, there still remains the difTerence of ages, of the 
cause, period, and circumstances of the disease. We 
may then say that natural and attractive medicine is 
not yet bom, and that our turns of good fortune in 
this line are exclusive benefits withheld firom science, 
which either does not know how, or does not wish to 
share in them, since this knowledge once extended 
and perfected, would cause an enormous deficit in the 
revenues of physicians. What would Purgor and 
Diafoirus say to the art of curing diseases with com- 
fits, fine liqueurs, and other dainties, a spoonful of 
brandy, &c. ? And if among pleasant articles of food 
there were found soue thousand of such receipts, ap- 
plicable to different temperaments, in different cases, 
it would be a terrible cbei*.k to civilized medicine. 

Such is the problem for gastrosophic science to re- 
solve ; it should effect this miracle in cure and also in 
prevention. The preventive hygiene of the civilizees 
is entirely negative, establishing sobriety as its first 
rule. Thus we must speculate in the present state 
during our ignorance of the 810 temperaments, and 
of their analogous aliments. The patient would other- 
wise often fall upon the most unsuitable viands, the 
civilized kitchen furnishing no suitable assortment; 
besides, the civilizees, deprived of amusement and 
option in pleasure, have the bad habit of excess at the 
table. It is a second motive to compel them to nega- 
tive hygiene or sobriety. Here let us observe, by 
comparison with the animals, how much the civilizee 
is in opposition to nature. The animal is prized for 
&ttening quickly, for a great appetite ; this is because 
the animal has naturally the two propertifla, which 
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man will attain only through the science of poMtire 
hygiene. It errs neither upon the choice of food nor 
the quantity ; it stops when it has enough. Thenoe 
the contrast of hygiene between man and the animal ; 
the former, to be well nourished, must eat greedily 
and copiously, whilst man must be sober in default 
of the two properties accorded to the animal,— dis* 
cemment of suitable food and of daily rations. The 
task of the Harmonians will be to dispense with nega- 
tive hygiene, to which these deficiencies reduce us, 
and to pass to positive hygiene which aims to lead 
every person to eat with zest, and copiously, while 
remedying these two vices by furnishing the aliments 
adapted to each temperament in its 4 phases of age, 
besides options and relays of pleasure which will pre- 
vent all excess. 

And if we consider that on the distribution of food 
adapted to the series of temperaments, depends pro- 
portionjd attraction in the series of culture, and the 
consumption of their immense products, whose super- 
fluity creates the only embarrassment of harmony, we 
shall see that gastrosophy directs in full the two 
branches of internal and external luxury, since in 
providing for the support of health, of the perfection 
of the body, it encourages in the same ratio the labors 
destined to provide for these. 

Moli(^re, in his Malade Tmaginaire^ has given us half 
the secret of natural medicine, which is at once pre- 
servative and curative, and which must establish 
equilibrium of body and soul, in defect of which it 
would be but a simple medicine. 

In the play referred to, Orgon, in consequence of 
several scenes which have caused him lively emotions 
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of body and mind, exclaims, '' I am ao busj that I 
have no time to think about my disease.'' It no longer 
exists, since he has found diveiBions and equilibrium 
of mind. Will it be said that it did not exist before, 
when he did think of it ? That is a mistake ; a man 
is really sick in mind when he believes himself sick, 
and this disorder of the imagination gradually leads to 
corporeal disease, or lesion of the organs, accelerated 
by the dangerous assistance of an Esculapius pre- 
occupied with his fees. 

Natural medicine should prevent and cure disease 
by a double attractive treatment, both material and 
spiritual, — a treatment impossible in the civilized order, 
and which requires the play of the three distributive 
passions. 

Out of this kind of life, equilibrium is broken, and 
man, whether savage or polished, tends only to ex- 
cesses. The people gives itself up to them, as soon 
as it hns the means; the rich man docs the same, al- 
though in every respect better satisfied, and being able 
to speculate on moderate enjoyments ; besides, there 
are excesses of labor as well as pleasure. Even mil- 
lionaires and ministers of state make themselves ill by 
over work. Does not civilized society, which pretends 
to form men to reason, really dispose them to excess 
in everj'thing ? Whence this general disorder ? It is 
because the equilibrium of the passions must be col- 
lective, and not merely individual. Our physicians 
and moralists would treat a passion without bringing 
into play all the other passions. [They would treat it 
subjectively ami isolatedly in the patient, as though it 
were a wen or a wart, and bespoke no system of social 
rektioDs without which, toTolTiiigaooiaty oollectively, 




ikera's DO p o M h aity of cMwr ifclig^iiig it or oott* 
teipoifliiig it] 

To eontravem « mig^ paiMiion, la to destjray A0 
ge&enl BjBlein 6t m ditnoler; to oitufy this panoft 
fiilly, is to wrgd it to ezoeM. 

We must operate upon the twehv at onoa^ aoooirdiag 
to the piopOTtion leqaized ta eaok oharacter, aodeadi 
18 in Hannony the aim of natnrel siedioijie^ to pieraii 
physioal diHeaaea by the perfeot eqailibriiuai of thapia- 
aional system, and reciprocdly; bat oaa there asdst 
any preaenratiTe medioine in dviliaationi where ve 
see neither efficient measnzea of public heidthi nor sa* 
anranoa of good nonziahment^ and of vaiied Iaboi% 
whioh is the safi^naid fimn exoess ; noTi in flne^ so 
many other precautions which con only take place ia 
Harmony, and will diminish at once, by two-thirds, 
the diseases of the people 7 As to those of the middle 
classes and the great, they are caused half by stagna- 
tion and excesses in pleasure, and half by vexation 
and reverses in fortune, to which these upper classes 
are more subject than the laborer and the villager, who 
find any misery tolerable, provided they can drown it 
in wine on Sundays, and thus pass from one excess to 
another, according to the civilized custom. To ob- 
viate all these excesses, medicine is destitute of pre- 
servatives and curatives, either in passional resources 
or in attractive material system ; it is then defective 
on all points. That order yet remains to be created, 
which shall develop the measures on which Ood has 
founded natural medicine, or a system attractive and 
balanced, so as to hold in equilibrium the fibcultiea of 
body and mind in all ages and all classes of society. 

The part of physicians ia now a real travesty. Let 
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tu judge bj the parallel of two offioes of the j^ysi- 
cian of Ilannonj with that of Civilization. The latter 
is an acolyte of the philosophers, declaiming like them 
againat pleasures, the luxuries of the table, loves, &G. 
If he put his hand on his pen, we shudder, ^' What 
poison is he going to give us 7" '' Is it rhubarb or 
aenna 7" There are no such fears about the physician 
of Harmony, whose anxiety is to procure pleasures, 
even to persons in health. As he is not paid bj in- 
dividuals, but for the health of the entire phalanx, or 
district, it concerns his honor as well as his interest 
that dtseaaes should be as rare as possible, and that the 
equilibrium of pleasures and labors should be carried 
to perfiection, to prevent excesses, whence diseases 
might proceed. Hence, the physician of Harmony is 
careful only to establish activity in love, and variety 
of good (are ; he is a man whom it is pleasing to meet, 
because he intervenes only to operate in the refine* 
ment of pleasures. As to his antidotes, they are com* 
poeed of palatable substances, and, unless in some 
violent crisis, he always commences by remedies as 
seductive as his advice.* 

To finish with the doctors, we may, in regard to this 
class, as of all who are declaimed against, observe to 
the jesters, that it is time to have done with satire, and 
turn to seek the genera] antidote, or order of things, 
in which even the interest of the physicians will strive 



^ Th« hooKBopftthitts hsTe Already r»nioT«d from roedictoet sfi 
their disgusting chsractersi whIW sugmenting their ovratiTe rir- 
tuai, and this is ons oT their first rmtionsl tiUes to fliTor. Fourier 
permitted the preecriptioQS of a boinoBopethic pbjsiciss, PelUriii« 
ihough he doet not appear to hare iarestigaied the theory. 
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to keep the public in health. Then the moet erteoh 
ed physician will be he who can saj, ^* Mj phahmx 
has fewer sick than any other;'' such will be the aim 
of Eacalapii in Harmony. I may then regard all men 
who love their health aa asanred snbecriben to the 
experiment, especially thoee who need a mental reme- 
dy, a distraction which the dvilixed order cannot pro- 
cure them. Such are the spirits stricken by some 
misfortune, as the loss of a child, of a wife, or a fiir* 
tune. This class is generally rich (for the poor pay 
little heed to misfortune) ; it may by itself al<Mie fill 
the subscription. I esteem it the first olaas that ought 
to be addressed, because it has a more urgent need of 
passional diversion, impossible to be found in the ae> 
tual order. 

Those medical establishments for which civilization 
applauds itself, are the first nuisances to be suppressed 
in passional medicine. There will be no hospitals in 
Harmony, even for the industrial armies, which, in- 
deed, will have few sick, since no one will be forced 
into service. They will, at most, have some litters, 
to convey those who may fall sick or get wounded, 
and distribute them without delay in the different 
neighboring phalansteries, where they will be treat- 
ed with passional adaptations of every sort, which we 
c^n only have in associations. The greater part of 
diseases, and especially fevers, grow worse for want 
of passional antidotes ; others, as disorders of the 
nerves, imperatively require diversions, so the patient 
is ordered a journey to Italy, or amusements which 
cannot be procured for him now in civilization ; but the 
case of the insane is still worse, because their treat* 
ment ought to be (in moat cases,) purely passional. 
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Derangeisent of mind, proceeding from the want of 
passional equilibrium, engenders mania in iu differ- 
ent degrees. Now, there are many degrees, even 
among those who think themselves rational. I esteem 
a gambler, who risks three chances against one, hard- 
ly leas mad than those who are shut up in lunatic 
asylums. 

Civilized medicine not only does nothing, but can 
do nothing for the soul, save add moral evil to phy- 
sical evil. Can anything be more desolate for a pa- 
tient than the aspect of a ward in the hospital to 
which he is carried 7 He sees beside him the dying 
and the dead, breathes an infected atmosphere, hears 
nothing but groans, is attended only by imperious mer- 
cenaries, who treat him like a slave. The hospital is 
for the sick what the alms-house is for the well-born 
poor : a succor which sinks him into the grave while 
he still lives. 

** It w true," replies the civilized optimist, ** but 
wh.it can be done? We cannot give palaces to the 
indigent sick; not every one that wants a place in the 
hospital can get it. IIow many towns and provinces 
arc without then:, and would gladly be provided with 
them 7 The hospital is still the lH»t we can do for 
the relief of the people," &c. This is well enough said 
for civilization ; which must content itself with the 
least evil, since it is incompatible with good ; but it is 
not less true that a hospital is very far from good, 
even as to the material treatment* It is much worse 



^ I visited daily for monthi, during my professioQ*! studies, the 
bc«t hospitAb in the Unitsd 8utM, and, while recognising their 
gvoeral neetPSM and eonfort, so fcr •• eoaoeras beddtng, food, 
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^ patient'* 4we«» ■ 

TO THE QUBB 0? j:{tScAinT¥. 

I now eotw to tfMt «f . Itek bnwh of hTfliim 
vhidi rel«t«t to tha purions sod the duMan aona» 
(jnent on (heir <(uitiiit»^oeB. 

looitiutj ui ^ prinoip^ ^ Aeea^ «b Uv pryrmakm 
•od cote alUu d^psod txtivfiviiy ob tin t«iix)oua 
jnec h i aUrw of the pMsiou. i&UNuiity i«. » wiqely W- 
tended disQua The na»bar»f madmen, gre>tei flM* 
Ja Mqiectecl, pompiiiee neiu-ly tvo-thifda of the o^ 
izees. See tabular viev, page S9S. If mental mdodiea 
proceed from derangement of eq^ailibrium am<Hig the 

atteadance, and whatever public liberaliCj oaa fiinuih ; I mutt 
ever recall with horror the atrodous presoHptions of tii« &caltj, 
which make it as much aa a working maa'a oonstitntion ia worth 
to risk himMlf io their handa. Crude dnig^ nearly alwajs mie- 
chieTous even when aduuaistered bj prudent and conadeotkxw 
■Ilopathisla, are here uonSded to young men, but recmtlj gra- 
duated, igDorauC aud reokka of the harm they do, and who, ia 
one week, may destroy more than all the effbrta of thirty yean 
can restore. The clergy and philosoph«s who poiaoo the Mida 
of men, and kill IhQ aspiratjon for harmony in its germ, hare 
much to answer for, but they are innocent when compw«d with 
tbe (bcnlty of medicine. A eoimd-bodied man may be convinced 
of errors in his opiDi<»u or conduct and rebiere theoi, but ibatter 
health and constitution, and what avail the reetT An organie 
sphere or vessel of evil and disorder being prepared, ^niitiul 
evOs will not be slow to flow in and fill it to the brim. The last 
time I visited the New Tork Haq>it*l, I remember a feHow, who 
was not very iD, adoog the booiw pbypcian, aa he p»aed, fi» ^ 
purj;e— Ou Allow wi^oaiv, frog t^jntK^oTth^ l»>'tn^ii■ ^M 
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pMsioDs^ it b olearl J by the cxHxnterpoiM of other pas- 
sions that we should treat them, and this belongs to a 
kind of medicine yet unknown, but whose need a few 
men of the healing art have foreseen. All such diseases 
will find preventires or sudden cures in the organization 
of Ilarmony. I speak of the insane who are yet 
tractable, more numerous than is supposed, for we 
most comprise in this number several classes whom 
civilization acquits of madness, and yet who are 
touched I class here enfeebled spirits, victims of 
prejudice, or false education, unable to direct them- 
selves, and falling into the snares of intriguers, by 
whom they allow themselves to be despoiled. They 
are madmen of a negative species, just as insane as the 

this WAS Deoeasarj whenever tiie bowels were a little torpid, and 
tlie student, without the slightest examination, ordered him a 
dose of cahmel and jalap. The last time I visited the ejre dis- 
pensary in Llspenard-street, where poiiion was administered gra- 
tuitously to hundreds twice a week, I remarked a sailor afflicted 
with araauTOsta, who had already been salivated two or three 
tiroes for his eyes, and was very mudi broken. The surgeon in 
attendance, after •zamining tlie eye, and exhibiting it to hisclaas, 
with very able observations on diagnosis and pathology, ooadud- 
i*d by stating that the case was nearly hopeless, and that he did 
not expect to cure it, and was about to dismiss the man so ; but, 
on b<>nero)ent second thought, ordered him another box of mer- 
ctirial pills — ^jitst by way of taking something! The medicine 
csrutf cheap, why not use it ? This was a httle more than I could 
hUtn'l I followed the saik>r at be left the room, exposed the 
rniel game of which bo was a victim, made him throw away his 
pi III, prescribed some baths and triturated carbon, which I found 
111!* ^rastric symptoms indicated, and visited him several times 
during the next few weeks, at the end of which his sight was rf^ 
stored, and his haakh to frr inprovad that be •mbarked in his 
vooalioa (or Mobil«u 
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Urd wliick oirti itsdf iftto the 0erpiiit!g moQtk vIm 
it has (phyttfially) the power to fly away. Their mala* 
djr &Ua to the ward of phikeophy, which gains no 
laurels by its socoeas in tieataittit^ for it has newt 
been able to inspire bright wits with sound sense, and 
fools still less. • It interrenee as vainly for those fixdf 
of a posLtive character who are callad erack brained, 
patients who are not mad, but only out of passioBsl 
equilibrium. TJae cure of these persons exoeeds the 
attributes of ciyili:fied medioine^ because it ignores the 
theory of mental drreraionsi although it feels their ne- 
cessity, especi&ily in eases of confirmed madness, where 
the special r«nedy does not lie in calming prooedures, 
but in passional counterpoiaes, which most be opposed 
to the irritated passion which has broken the equilib- 
rium. Such counterpoises are antidotes reserved for 
the opportunities of Harmony. Physicians them- 
selves suspect their art in the treatment of insanity, 
since they call to their aid philosophy, which is as 
impotent as medicine. Have these two sciences ever 
been known to cure a gambler or other maniac ? They 
agree that we can only combat the passions by each 
other : this is confessing that they need a theory of 
passional inoculation, a method of exciting in the pa- 
tient some impression strong enough to balance his 
exclusive dominant, and re-establish equilibrium. 
Their aim then is to attain a system of general dis- 
traction or diversion which depends chiefly on the 
play of two passions, the 10th or Composite, and the 
lltb, called Papillon or alternating. This cannot de- 
velop itself in the civilized order [where poverty, de- 
pression and the force of habit chain the greater part 
of human beings in positions the most foreign to their 
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natural instincts — until thej oome to feel as if they 
had no right to break from the joke of monotonj and 
coustraint, even when occasion coincides with attrao- 
tion.] 

Philosophy and medicine are then equally in default 
about the treatment of insanity, which in all its de- 
grees requires more or less the aid, first of passional 
diversion, then of the inoculation of some new passion. 

Most of the actual cures are due to time, to chance, 
or to wealth, which gives the most numerous chances 
of diversion, though often insufficient, for the wealthy 
are still more subject than the people to monomanias 
or exclusive preoccupations after the loss of a beloved 
object, like Orpheus or Calypso, or a dethroned king 
brooding always over the throne that he has lost. 

ON THE SERIES OF THE INSANR 

The five kinds of madness here mentioned comprise 
the majority of the human race, and in this accusation 
I shall not be more severe than certain wits who as^ 
sign this lot of madness to the entire species, witness 
this Terse : 

De Paris k Pekin, de Japan i Rome 

Le plus 8ot animal, 4 mon avis c'est Tbomme. 

More indulgent than the poet, I reduce the number 
of the guilty to two-thirds, and such is nearly the 
opinion of judicious critics, who divide the world into 
the dupes and the laughers. It is certain that the 
dupes far exceed the laughers in number. 

Deception is very often the road to madness. IIow 
many men are seen falling into insanity in conse- 
quence of some transaction or enterprise which has 




ftt^edArti. flieM «re dooeiMioi» ift IoT« M III ift- 
torart^ and BM»e tiian one hoibftiMi^ more than oat 

us traoe the theaifl mora regolaify, and olaaaiiy the de- 
grees oi madneii or mental diaixrder m seven este- 
gories whiob oompriae the great Hugwitjr of ifae mvil- 




ivr, csBmnsv, or passional lethabgt. 
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mutdl 
38^ pxbolusion, or diaginart cohprbssioh* 



4th, subversive CHARM, OR VOLUNTARY MADNESa 
▲BCBSDfiro oa positivb sbribs, bxcbsb qf nUUTA- 

TIOX. 

«TH, MENTAL ERETHISM, OR CONTINUOUS DESIRE, 
era, EXCLUSIVE ABSORPTION, OR MONOMANIA. 
7tB, ALIENATION, OR CONFIRMED MADNESa 

Before defining, let us observe that the intervention 
of medicine is limited to the two extremes of the se- 
ries ; yet it fails there completely, and first as to ere* 
tinism or passional lethargy, we have seen physicians 
and ideologists practise their talent on the savage of 
Aveyron, and fail there most shameftilly without being 
able to awaken in him either ideas or passions ; and as 
to the other extreme of mental alienation, they have 
no less failed in regard to an illustrious patient, an 
aged monarch of England, who, surrounded by the 
most skilful physicians of Europe, lived in good health 
through his insanity fbr the confusion of science. 
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What remedy have thej brongbt him f Mach ex- 
pense and many fine words. 

IIow, then, would it be of the other five degrees 
mentioned in the table, and on which medicine does 
not even practise, while philosophy only interrenes 
to obtain a refutation even more scornful than medi- 
cine, from cretins and the insane 7 

Of these two classes, harmony will rery promptly 
care all that are susceptible of diversion or of pas- 
sional inoculation. For example, the cretins of the 
valais, aAer three months passed in harmony, would 
scarcely be recognized as the same individuals, they 
will have already acquired much intelligence; the 
variety, rapidity and succession of pleasures, the force 
of the impressions with which they are assailed, will 
at last stimulate their spirit, wake them from their 
lethargy, impnsjnon them gradually for divers amuse- 
tneiitt*, and bring them up to a rational state or exer- 
cise of the faculties of the mind. Conformably with 
tlie law of the contact of extreme^s the remedy will 
l>e the same for madmen of the seventh genus ; but 
for cretins as well as for those insane, we must pre- 
sent distractions in composite order, producing emo- 
tion of the $e7ise$ and of the soul at the mnie time. This 
is impossible to civilisation ; it cannot even at any 
expense create composite pleasure, which in hannony 
presents itself at every step, and may be lavished 
without cost on the poorest of men with continual 
variety. They cannot fhil to impassion themselves 
gradually for some of these varieties, to form habits of 
Iilcasure, and to create for themselves new desires as 
well as new functions. As to the civilised order, 
which can present to a madman only simple smusc 
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numli^ mneertii mmkj plajAiiigi^ ko^ and in Voy 
Bcnall yariety ; it cannot with suoh feeble reaomtM 
anooeed to impaanon liimi and our phyaiciana in the 
treatment of insanity, may be likmed to besiq;en^ 
attempting to batter down a fertreai with baked ap- 
plea. We may judge of this better by oonaidexing 
the series of pleasures which may occopy in harmony 
a common day of the poorest man. 

Neglecting the tenns <tf tibte Bifipoantio art^ I shall 
explain myself in common language. 

Scwnd QtnuM. — ^Inoapacityi knottinesGi* of mind, 

* KnaUhMu: Let nt appredate ths foroe of this term. ▲ string 
msy be rendered neelaae ^ tying it ftin of knots, yet the siringit 
atiH good end entirs^ end oepsUe of being desr«d again of iti 
knots. Knots in s tree are oaused by wbateTer obstructs its cir- 
ctilation, by bums, bruises, and other injurieSi and become in turn 
eflicient causes of obstruction to the course of the sap ; thus the 
Chinese, after having dwarfed and runted their own souls, expe- 
rience the necessity to perform the same operation on the feet of 
their women, as though instinct had taught them that social pro- 
gress walked in kdies* shoes, and that the position which woman 
occupies in society is the supreme test of its character. 

Of course, by the contact of extremes, the first organs that 
knotty hrains tie knots in, will be the/s^l 

This passion for dwarfing and organic compressian, extends 
into the agriculture of the Chinese ; they gash and sear their trees 
to make knots in them, and runt them: they are happy only 
when they succeed in arresting development. The Europeans, 
and their American progeny, who are several degrees lees knotty 
brained than the Chinese, only squeeze the feet of their ladies 
hard enough to make corns grow, and direct their principal efibrts 
to knot the waist in an hour-glass form. This is a less facetious 
manner of saying, Stay at home, than the Chinese use, but mora 
scientific as a system of runting and dwarfing, because it com- 
presses more vital organs, and equally precludes freedom of mo- 
tion while destroying the general health. 
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moral apathy, passional abortion, stupidity, which is 
a half cretinism. We see many of these spiritual abor- 
tions who need guardians, and are incapable of mana- 
ging their afiairs. They are only considered to be 
stupid or weak. 

What stimulant do our sciences administer to these 
knotty spirits deprived of ideas and of passions? 
Tliey only stupefy them the more with their ideologic 
patho^ their intuitive perceptions of sensation of the 
ideal me, and other subtleties (philological, philosophi- 
cal and theological) fit to tie up sensible brains into 
knots and frighten reason into idiotcy. 

The history of France mentions a Count de Sar- 
ginea, whose son attained to puberty, could not learn 
to read, (which was indeed no crime among the gen- 
tlemen of that time), but neither could he draw the 
1k>w nor show any of those accomplishments which 
were considered necessary for a young cavalier. At 
last Ixjve woke him from his lethargy. One Sophia 
ini])assi()ned him, turned him towards the little studies 
in which he had failed, disentangled the springs of 
his soul, and made a Paladin of him. This case was 
cured by the inoculation of love ; another would be 
by some other passion ; but how inoculate the patient, 
when civilization cannot create such incentives, or 
present them in a suitable order, adapted to the char- 
acter in question ? for in every darkened soul, there 
is an undeveloped passional scale which must be 
known in order to treat it according to its dominants 
or tonics, and to apply special counterpoises to any 
p.'ussion that may have been outraged. 

Such is the theory of the regular treatment, but in 
jractice, harmony i»nxee<ls diflercntly ; it follows the 
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method of graduated dbanoeti it plaeei the pfttkfll 
toider the rolling fire of the paaskma, it ezpoeae bim 
in all the gnmps, in all the aeriea, aa well c^ labor u 
of love, of the table, &a It ooats each of these at- 
aembliea nothing to feast or charm him for two or 
ihree aenona, and after their general connection, often 
eren before thqr uw half over, he will mtrmdy hare 
found stimulants more or less active and Utten at 
more than one hook. The most stupid will not foil 
to show preference for some group, for some brandi 
of labor or of pleasure, he will bj degrees 



himself like a paralyased plant whose branches suc- 
cessively revive. In one group he will first find 
gentle emotions which will lightly melt his apathy, 
in another violent commotions which impart to him 
ardor : thus sooner or later, he will attain the aim, 
the development of his passional scale in equilibrium. 
Third Oenvs, — Imaginary obstruction or compres- 
sion by prejudice. This Third Genus of mental dis- 
ease enjoys the title of moral perfection. It compri- 
ses all beings paralyzed by some prejudice whicb 
they dare not leap over, and as a proof that character 
is in this manner felsified and loses it» equilibrium, 
examine the young girl launched into the social 
world, compare her at the end of a year of love affairs 
with what she was before under the reign of morality 
and of prejudice. She was a speaking automaton 
who neither knew how to speak or how to act out 
herself; but a year of social intimacies with the 
other sex, have made a refined woman of her ; she 
has gained courage, tact, prudence; in fine, she is 
worth whatever it lay in her to be worth, whereas 
before, her value and her destiwtion were an enigma. 
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Compare tlins the raw oonsoript who has never seen 
fire with the same soldier after a campaign, where he 
haa figured in dirers battles. He is a formed being, 
in whom self^poise and rigor of soul have replaced 
timidity and rustic stupefaction. There are beings, 
especially slaves, in whom civilization prolongs this 
state of mental obstruction during the whole course 
of their lives, and who, though provided by nature 
with fine faculties, never attain to develop them. 
Others, in full liberty, only awaken later, begin only 
when half their career is spent, to emancipate them* 
selves from prejudices and to take their development ; 
they are then heard complaining of having passed 
their youth in deception, and consider as cretinism 
and idiotcy the state of imi)erfection and stupor in 
which they vegetateil under the yoke of prejudice. 
[See case of Hajriet Martineau.]* 

These individuals, once introduced in Harmpnyy 
will be developed there from the very first week, and 
no being reared there, will ever be obstructed one 
moment in his or her development by the influence 
of prejudice. 

This kind of insanity or habitual deception, is of 
all the seven the most extended in civiliasation, where 
philosophy propagates it and erects it into a virtue 
which its hypocritical apostles take care not to prao- 



^ It k weQ to reckon in gen«ral prActic« among prvjodicet, all 
that militatef against the frank iinputsions of Naturt, prnnimng 
only th« condition of health. AH that refioset oo the oooalraiot of 
external authority ia to be mapeeied. 
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tiae theiDBeWfiS. They seorally ho^ «t that dav 
who, doped by their dootrineai neither knows how to 
arriiYe at pleaaore nor at fortunoy and finda itaelf the 
victim of prqudioea whoae yezatioiia infliwwoft it 
reoogoiaea too late 

Saoh beings may well be daaaed among fi>oIa^ and 
anch ia the name diey apply to ihemaelTea when eoor 
Tinoed of their deception. 

In Harmony, past aotiona wiU caxiae neither confiip* 
aion nor regret, because all will have conducted to 
profit throu^ pleasure. We may hsve gained kai 
indeed, by following a certain couraei bat thii can be 
no aubject of ahame or of bitter remembrance. 

Fourth QmuL — SabTersive charm or voluntary 
folly. 

Such is the act of him who rushes knowingly upon 
his ruin. A gambler well knows that he ruins him- 
self, that he is acting like a real fool, but the charm 
prevails. An old man who allows himself to be be- 
witched by a young courtesan, contracts an absurd 
marriage and makes her a gift of his fortune, feels 
indeed that he acts like a fool, and exposes himseli 
to ridicule, but the ascendant of passion is invincible 
and produces voluntary madness, as in the death of a 
bird which enters the serpent's mouth instead of using 
its wings to fly away. 

Subversive charm is almost deprived of power in 
Harmony. Deception does not exist there even in 
venal love, whose practice is very much restricted 
and not at all dangerous. Other chances of rain 
are equally limited. A man may compromise his 
fortune by generosities ; but where none are indigent, 
it will be considered dishonorable to receive costly 
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presenlB, uolees fh>m the very rich ; he may impoyei^ 
isb himself by building, but if he thus sacrifice his 
fortune in spite of remonstrances, he at least enjoys 
the sight of his desired edifices. If we add that the 
game of money does not exist, and that the connexion 
of pleasures draws to lucrative functions, it becomes 
quite immaterial to commit actions which would now 
really be follies, because their charm is for us a path 
of deception and of ruin. 

Subyeniive charm is not limited to pleasures, it 
olten attaches to labor. We see numbers of men 
work in pure loss, ruin themselves with their eyes 
open, and grow lean with trouble in attaining this 
vexatious result, persbting in this deception, despite 
tlic remonstrances of their friends, so true is it that 
the human mind is subject in its full rationality to 
impassion itself madly for enterprises of which it 
renders itself a slave, by habit, prejudice, rivalry or 
other incentives. I give to this reasoned madness the 
name of subversive chorm^ because it draws the indi- 
vidual to follow knowingly, and of his own full con* 
sent, the road opposite to the end, which he aims at 

This fourth folly holds the medium between the 
fusuiTiciency and the abuse of reason. The individual 
charmed and captured, does not want reason, since he 
sees the snare, he agrees in opinion with those who 
warn him. No more does he abuse reason, for he 
docs not hold his obstinacy to be praiseworthy, but 
as an effect of invincible inclination, and feels his fault 
while he commits it Such delinquents are then at 
once mad in practice and rational in mctliod and 
knowledge, wherefore I class them in the mixt de- 
gree between negative and positive madness, between 
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the itumffioMBiGif $aA woaktien^ and the abnie iid 
Tehemenoe of llie mo&tal fiwoltkNiL 

Oomiiiflioe li of aQ p r o fe a ri ons thai whicli has moet 
madmen of thil kind ; old merdumtii wko have pre- 
aerred the mania of traffie^ aie ao much the more 
obstinate in h as they hare fewer means <rf diTendcNi 
in their spiritual cnltuie. Pifejndioed in favor ot 
the customs of their yoath, and disdaining to initiate 
themselves in the new tricks of the trade, thej unwit- 
tingly engage in the most foolish messnresi without 
therefore lacking good sense, but from their obstinacy 
in looking at commeroe as it was thirty yean ago^ 
they fell into the same miseonc^tion as a gentleman 
of siiLty, who should llianage a love al&ir in the same 
style as he wonld have carried it thirty years ago: 
the chances have changed altogether, and the lover of 
sixty will only win the slipper, with tactics very good 
in the abstract, but nnsuited to the actual bearings of 
the case. Thus in love as in ambition, and in every 
other passion ; subversive charm always presents in 
nearly equal balance chances of wisdom and of folly, 
but which placing wisdom in perspective and folly ss 
practical result, become real madness, (to be classed as 
a mixed degree.) This is not the least frequent of 
civilized follies. 

Fijlh Oenus. — Mental erethism or continued desire. 
It is especially among the ambitious that this kind of 
madness prevails; their minds, encompassed with cu- 
pidity, devoured by impatience, judge of men and 
things only in view of gain. This mania, which into- 
nates every word that they utter' would in harmony 
be considered as diagnostic of an injured brain, out 
of equilibrium, and inapt for the exercise of the alter- 
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nant or eleventh passion, and of the tenth or oompo- 
site. These are minds incapable of giving to everj 
object the attention and interest which it deserves. 
Their state is really one of spiritual infirmity. Such 
beiDgs are not happy: their desire is as a worm 
gnawing their vitals, a permanent punishment Their 
mental state is a firrt degree of positive madness or 
passional excess ; young girls too much restrained are 
quite subject to this in affairs of love ; thus they are 
often seen passing from this mental erethism into 
complete madness, or at least into the second positive 
degree of it, which I shall treat in due course, under 
the name of absorption. As to the erethists of ambi- 
tion, they are much considered in the civilized order, 
and entitled wiae^ — an epithet very common and de- 
ceptive in aflSurs of ambition ; but a young girl too 
much preoccupied with her feue, which has reached 
the same degree of mental erethism, is only ridiculed. 
If this be an absurd, excessive, irrational state in love, 
it is not less so in ambition, and the civilizees, all 
fevered with the thirst of gold, are not proper judges 
on this point Here, as on so many other occasions, 
they mistake for wisdom what is only the first degree 
of positive madness. 

I cite one effect which would be very palpable could 
a generation judge itself. The French, formerly im- 
passioned for literature and art, boasted as the flower 
of their age the reign of Louis XIV., when the great 
honored themselves in the culture of the arts, and 
when a sonnet could interest the city and the court ; 
they were not worth the less on that account Now the 
arts are &Ilen into discredit among them, and a journal 
recently observed that it was in the last degree of bad 



MMtoaMike-wiMi^ ar mm to mdlttmoi, ud Ifa* 

OBoe laae dl <s«dit, «U k(^ of •ttaioing superior foBft- 
HooM. Thu reuBik wu' Btftde ia i^«tioD to a po«iD 
•f Ur. Caaning^ & BtateMnao^ and yet a poet, aad 

v^om I eonnSiBr a polittcal peer fiw all the proeen of 
thefreoehmiBifltijr. Attlwbead^aQotharEavapeaB 
wniitty i> also aeoD a oertaia ooattenmed poet, wbo 
«edea noitlter in vrneTty ac^ b caoBing to anj aviHad 
vizier. The enltan ^ uta ia aot tlwa a title of ex- 
ttuBonin polities, battatheraa iiklex of ^>titikle fiir- 
llni kuqcitoiu Haeitea. Oardiiial BicfasUea waa a 
▼liter, IWerio toe Great was a po^ tasd- either of' 
them was eqaal in poMcs, I Utink, to the CoiTphet 
of our present day.* 

It is, then, an absurdity to infer political inaptitade 
from sttacbment to the fine arts, and ve can only con- 
nder ss partial insanity and frenzy of ambition, ench 
a trait in our age, which would vilify every thing 
except its own, object This is the first degree of 
positive madness or mental erethism, and serves as a 
stepping stone to the degrees which follow. 

Sixth Genua, — Exclusive absorption or monomania; 
Bueh ia the second degree in positive madness. At 
every step in civilization, some of these beings are 
found, whom a contradiction, a fatal event, aflect, to 
the point of inspiring tliem with disgust and avendoa 
Ibr all else that formerly interested ^em. Hippolytna, 

* Since which tbe poet* haTe lurtied nppennoct again on fortuo^ 
whtel, and for a little while wa •■« LamartiDC at tli* bead of goT«*- 
BeDt,aa<l Victor Hugo, Willi S)u,aiidolb«rart>itrtata«iii«a tauiUiaf 
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bewildered by his love for Arida, can no longer rec- 
ognize himself^ and exclaims : 

Je me cherche et ne me troave plus. 
If on arc, mes javelots, mon char, tout m'importune. 
Je ne me souviens plus des lemons de Neptune. 
Met leols gtoissemens font retentir les bois, 
St mes oooraiera oisifii ont oubh4 ma Toiz. 

Phsedra carries the same mania to a still higher 
degree. To bring about this mental disorder, is 
needled only the loss of a child, of a fortune, a lover, 
or other disgraces, which every civilizee, whether man 
or woman, may fear from day to day. 

Individuals thus stricken are no longer fit either for 
business or pleasure ; vexation falls on their mind like 
the blow of a club; it is no longer in equilibrium, and 
unless something chances to divert them from their 
fixed impression, they often lapse into complete in* 
sanity after attacks of fever, consumption, or other 
inroads on their health. And here medicine and phi* 
losophy should intervene with preventive measures. 

Alcippus is deprived of the ministry I Exiled to 
his estates, in complete disgrace, he Cills into a deep 
melancholy, and fears are entertained for his reason. 
Every one, without being a doctor, knows th.it he 
needs diversions, but what can be procured for him ? 
Country neighbors, hypocritical or stupid ? fine pas* 
times for a man of the court I A love intrigue might| 
indeed, distract him, but Alcippus is past sixty, 
without the power to please. He may c^)ncoive an 
aftcction and not succeed in causing it to be returned ; 
besides, he will be little disposed to visit Uie ladies of 
his acquaintance, for a man thus stricken takes an 

18 



Kremaato «U Ua fcrmar UbilK ft vffl^Miibl» 
oeaoary to provide hun with new ooonerbtia, tai < 
means of rendeiing him fascinating at the age <^ N 
towards women for whom his age, his moroseItea^ la 
disgrace, will become so many titles of disdain ; iif 
atead of a noiptocaled 1ot«) he wUl at dmm* beiUa 
to obtain onlj tneioei)«i7 fkvon, which will ha » 
effectaal divenioD. How theo can medicine and pU- 
loec^bjr attain to core him, and to preTmit madiMiT 
All their ealmwitB, and their eicitaota, preeciiptim 
of the cluae, of bathe, <tf stodies, diet, Ao., will notbi 
antidotes ; the point here is to raise, to atimnlale dui 
prostrate imagiDati(Hi, to re-establish the eqnilibrim 
It has lost, to employ, as in case of swoons, pasnoul 
cordials, analogous to the salts of ammonia and elixin- 
If our actual Bciencea fail against thia vexation, bor- 
dering on madness, how can they operate pasaionaQy 
after madness is declared ? They are then deprived 
of direct remedies, and reduced to operate on phydcal 
disorders, with mere accessories in the treatment, wfaicli 
may be dispensed with in an order of things that will 
be able to treat suddenly, by direct methods, by the 
inoculation of new passional motives. These motives 
may be at once determined and applied, conformably 
with the sympathetic and antipathic calculos of the 
passions, — a calculation, the knowledge of which wonld 
be futile for civilized physicians, becaose, after dete^ 
mining the passion to be brought into play, they oonld 
neither create it nor meet with its opportoniUes, the 
regular assortment of the passions only being found 
in the passional Tourbillon or' Phalanx, which assem- 
bles them all, and becomes equivalent to a spiritnd 
pbarmaey, whenoe all vaiieties cf passions may b« 
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drawn ibrih at will. If we add that individual mich 
fortunes there become very rare, it may be conceived 
that the persons who experience them, being compen- 
sated by a prompt passional diversion, will not have 
time to arrive at madness through mental absorption, 
and if threatened with it ever so slightly, they will be 
soon 80 environed with new incentives and pleasures, 
that their ill may be forgotten almost as soon as it 



Non ov ScBTutiTi Cbabil 

AJfom the fatalities of Insanity, I would here signalize oxm 
most frequently and wilfully overlooked, so common as to be al- 
most universal in some one of its degrees, and whose cure it 
rarely possible, except in the Combined Order. It is a derange- 
ment of Uie will which does not implicate the intellect, and which 
may or may not coincide with Subversive Charm. It embraces 
the Drunkard, the Glutton, and frequently the Tabesocnt, the 
Dyspeptic, and many other forms of chronic disease, whose sub- 
jects, in other respects apparently sane, take measures by pecu- 
liar aaaociations of habit, to sustain and inveterate the evil fVom 
which they suffer, seeing and knowing what they so do, and in 
despair at the fatalities which they thus entail, which, at last^ 
come to reproduce themselves independently of re6ection or con- ; 
BciousnesB, as in the case otBelf-abuse ; involuntary seminal losses, ; 
consequent on which, and of which this is one of the chief, though 
(ar fh)m the only, caose; continue to recur as a constitutional 
habit during sleep. 

As to DrunkenneflB~«very one knows its liability to engender 
paroxysms of violent mania, or states of idiotcy, in which men 
whose behavior may have been for weeks and months temper- 
ate, prudent and regular, undo in a few hours or days their whole 
attainment, and ruin themselves both in fortune and reputation. 
One of the most remarkable caaea on record is that of a lawyer, 
who habitually temperate, was aeiied periodically once a year, 
during hit FaQ ciroait, with an iiDOontroDabIa fit of dnmktnnaaa^ 
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•oUMi he would ksfotiw cout^room in tta nddil of Us 
to go Mil get drank ; and tint aiaxnojuooB mm so g»f«^ liitt H 
ctoapo il^ he fintll^ ooouniltod mioida. It ii not merctly the eon* 
gested Imin of drankonnfln in whidi inaanitj oonssta Sit 
Iii0am% hts the inttietive, end is the oense of dronkenneei^ lad 
men liho are sane in this respect^ cannot be miAo dmmli^ VBokm 

With those piodiflpoBed to dnadranttsts, evefj ffam hsstass 
the catastrophe^ and tenden Ibrbesnnee mora dftHwilt; whM 
with those who are sane in this reqteot, on the oontiaiy, efwy 
^Aaas renders the next less desirable, and m(»o diffienlt to bs 
swsUowed, until before the state of drankenness^ a complete eie- 
ihism of the self-presenring instinct oooois, and it becomes si- 
most impossible to drink more, weial temptations notwithstand- 
ing' This cottstitataonil ssnity, mnoh more than anj merit of 
effort in self-restn^t, is the csnse why some ne^er pass to those 
excesses to which others are so prone. Between the case in 
which a safe exhilaralioa completely realizes all that the alcoholic 
or vinous attraction proposes, and that of a feverish excitability 
which must consume in madness, then become extinct in stupor; 
there are numerous degrees of proclivity, more or less amenable 
to the controlling magnetism of social custom, and of passional 
influence exerted by other individuals. 

The instinctive taste and fondness for wines and liquors, is 
sometimes associated with insuperable repugnance to intoxica- 
tion; and here, as in regard to food, excellence in quality, and 
the pleasure of gustation, may supersede the propensity to ex- 
cess in quantity, and the satiety of distention. Cases of sponta- 
neous equilibrium or organic sanity being established, and such 
come under the author's personal cognizance, it is evident that 
the proclivity to excess, or drunkenness, is a form of insanity re- 
quiring special treatment, hygienic and passional. 

Those forms of insanity which issue most completely from the 
category of Subversive Charm, where no temptation to do evil 
exists, or where such temptation has been sternly resisted, and 
the evil effect follows all the same by organic predisposition, are 
termed chronic diseases, and illustrete Uie principle in question 
more dearly. Tabescence, or the proclivity to seminal losses^ 
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has been mentioned. This, when it takes the form of excess in 
Teneiy. or eren of self-poOation, may fall under the category of 
sobTersiTe charm, there being here, as in drunkenness, a pleasure 
proposed to one's sel^ and a reasoned and voluntary act, resulting 
in a foreknown mischieC Not only, however, are there numer- 
ous cases in which seminal losses continue in sleep, after the 
mboTe named prorocatives have been discontinued, so that the 
body, as it were, remains insane after the soul has recovered its 
aaaity ; but also many cases where this mischief exists, and even 
in Its most fatal deg^rees, without the precedence of either self- 
ftbuse or excessive venery, and even as a consequence of stem 
and entire continence, so that we apply only the term disease 
to this form of insanity, which is equally with the others a defect 
and derangement of the organic instinct of self-preservation. 
Magnetism alone combines those physical and spiritual influences 
which are needed to introduce a new sanity from the healthy into 
the sick, for magnetism takes hold of the will by its organic end, 
or at the very point of the association between the soul and the 
body, whereas those material reme<lies which alter the state of 
tissues are incompetent to change the psychical associations of 
habit, whence the physical disorder is ever liable to be repro- 
duced by correspoiideooc, and simple philosophical or rational 
influence^ though th«*y may teach the soul to recognise and to 
abhor the disorder in question, fail of motives or objtHsts by 
which old formed circles of action may be superseded, and new 
ou<*s formed. It is not enough to convint^e. — In order to cure, it 
is neceswry to modify simultaneously, the external or objective 
environment, and the internal or subjective proclivities. 

The clearness of the patient's mind operates very unfavorably 
apunst his cure in ordinary practice, because it is not easily n*al- 
izablc either by one's self or others, that the power of practical di- 
rei'tion should be completely absent when the perception of what 
l«, and what ouglit to be done, or not be done, is quirk and 
clear. It is, however, found in tlie experience of practice, that 
every chrooic disease, by a fatal circle of catenated s«*nMition% 
ideas and physical motions, whetlier external or internal, in waking 
or in sleep, caters for itself) and provides for its own continuance, 
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FULLT sensible of the almost insaperable barriers 
which the mercantile spirit, the incoherence of pri- 
Tate interests, the crowding of numbers, the insanity 
produced by poisoned liquors and drugs, the depres- 
aioD of disease and misery, and the apathy resulting 
from its habitual aspect ; oppose to social progress in 
cities ; the author, bound like so many others in the 
common misfortune, still feels it a duty to his fellow 
sufferers to indicate the most atrocious evils and the 
means of suppressing them. 

From the day that a local population increases in 
numbers disproportionately to the resotirces of its soil 
in agricultural products capable of being in part ex- 
changed on equal terms with other localities, there is 
danger of a suicidal waste. By a local population, is 
designed, a society not too large to be unitary in its per- 
sonal and industrial relation, and in which no detail of 
industry need employ a larger number of persons than 
one workshop and apparatus of machinery suffices for. 
This permits far greater nimibers in sites favorable to 
manufactures or to commercial agencies than where 
the chief industry is agricultural and domestic, but 
still it fixes a limit far below that of city ]X)pulation8 
as now constituted, and the establishment of unity in 
industrial administration permits the demand and sup- 
ply of labor and of products to be exactly recognized, 
dis[)en8es with all supernumerary agents, especially in 
commeroe, renders the opportunity of profitable em- 
ployment the test of adminion, by obviating the ne- 
cewty of idleness makes it disgraceful, and somma- 
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rily sappreflses all ibe fod of yioe'---bar-ioom§| boMi 
of prostitoiioQ, gamUling beUii &cl, fte. 

Suc]^ a system of opfBrations may be gradually nd 
partially introduced into the large oities which already 
exist One of its most im^rtant results will he i 
circuit of reciprocal jtdyantages between our Sodetid 
of town and country^ extending to the soU, whose de- 
ments of fertility may be conveniently restored, after 
contributing to the txse of men in moderate numben; 
while the exigencies of a large city, which must poitf 
its sewers rapidly into river and ocean, renders their 
waste indispensable. 

A population which inciMSes beyond a certain pro- 
portion to the soil which it occupies, is necessarily in 
a great measure cut off from the most healthful class 
of labors and most refreshing pleasures connected 
with agriculture, gardening, the aspect of vegetative 
nature, a free range and a pure air. Where these 
sanative adaptations cease, a series of morbific influ- 
ences commence, running through all the forms of dis- 
gust, depression, irritation and social strife, and false 
stimulation, reducing still lower the chances of self-re- 
covery, and fixing the citizen in his vicious circle. 
The chances of escape from existing fittalities lie 
mainly in the voluntary combinations of artisans, 260 
of which, it is said, had within the last few years been 
formed in Paris, and many more elsewhere. 

We have already spoken of the leather dressers. 



Sodeties in which such combinations had acquired 
the ascendency in numbers ; or even without superior 
numben, the aacj|pdency in legislative power, on ao* 
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coanft of the unity of their action, can quickly strangle 
those conflpiracies againcrt the life and well-being of 
the people, which laugh at the feeble good intentions 
of our so-called reformers. Conspiracies, did I say ? 
Yes — every organized public temptation to vice is a 
conspiracy. What plot of treason or murder ever did 
the thousandth part of the mischief of our bar-rooms 
and grog-shops, where the adulterater or manufactu- 
rer of false wines and brandies is in league with the 
retailer, and a covey of sots always on hand act as 
purveyors of custom ? 

Twenty dissipated wretches, purposeless young men 
of income, or without other income than the special 
Providence of the Devil, which never seems to desert 
those who are faithful in evil doing, nor permits them 
to fail of making dupes or obtaining grog credit, gam- 
blers, spongers, artisans who make in two or three 
days at some lucrative business enough to keep them 
drunk the rest of the week ; suffice to keep one of 
lhcs<* poison shops afloat, and thus a regular hclotry 
w organized in our midst by the pretended yVrc u ill of 
a scries of victims, the fluid particles of whose bodies 
bear too large a proportion to the solid fil>re, to give 
them any choice of withdrawal from the vortex, in 
which they are whirled round to the bottom. Lacking 
those social resources and chastening influences of fe- 
male society, which association in labors and interests 
nnturally opens for all its members ; the weary artisan 
yiehling at once to the cravinpi of physical exhaus- 
tion and the temptations of social sympathy with his 
comrades, swill?* wines and brandies as false as a dnmk- 
anl's friendship in that mercenary sphere, all whose 

adaptations are made to his ruin, the profit of sales 

18* 
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being proportioned to the eda lt e r atio n ^ of tke liqnon. 
Theie, every ocmtral of eodal xeBponeibilitiei n- 
moredf he reek off to sprawl in the gutter, tpai 
end body together prostrated, while a etorm of ia^ 
eoherenl elementa riots in the premature deoonqpo^ 
sition of his blood and nervesi and the tenifitd 
life principle blookadee itself in his oongesfeed 
brain. This sorry balance between the bdls pd 
heavens, in which one-half of society are in one fbns 
«r another of debauchery and disorder, to be nMids 
victims in order to keep the other half prudish and 
straight by conservative reaction, may answer veiy 
well for model republics of civiliacation, but aoKxasr 
tion, even in its lowest forms, writes its death wairant^ 
and redeems to productive labor, dignity and comfort 
both victims and conspirators. 

Individual liberty demands the suppression of pub- 
lic temptation to vice in all its forms, and there is no 
truer step in real liberty than the prohibition of the 
retail liquor trade. 

It is already recognized that slaughter pens, distil- 
leries, tallow chandleries, gas-works, and other estab- 
lishments, however useful, which offend against the 
senses of the mass of citizens, become local nuisances, 
and are amenable to the municipal authorities, and sub- 
ject to removal on complaint of neighbors. Nor is any 
citizen permitted to keep dangerous beasts on his 
premises, as a tiger, a panther, or even a bear, although 
chained. If then we admit legal guarantees in fiivor 
of the senses^ we owe them for a much stronger reason 
to the socicd affectiom^ and where have these to fear a 
more ruthless enemy than the grog-shop, or a g^reater 
nuisance than drunkenness, or a more dangerous wild 
bciist than the drunkard ? 
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I am perfectly alive to the impossibility of remov- 
iDg drunkeiiuess or any other evil from our societies 
by methods of simple repression, either legal or moral, 
or both, and I recognize the limited influence of tem- 
perance societies, but without entering too deeply into 
questions of social habits, virtues, and vices, or the 
influence of society on individual conduct, which be< 
long pre-eminently to the structure of association in 
Passional Series ; we may regard the suppression of 
certaiu enormities as lying within the province of 
m municipal police. I should be well content to see 
its interference confined to poisons and alcoholic stimu- 
lants so that it should operate to the protection and 
encouragement of pure wines and fermented bevera- 
ges, such as ale and l)eer, from whose manufacture the 
nux-vomica, cocoulus indicus and all other poisons 
should 1)C excluded by a rigorous supervision of com- 
petent officers, and the im()Osition of ruinous penalties 
and corporal punishment on offenders. It is probable 
that the Maine anti-liquor law will prove incfBcient 
in our great cities, because of its indiscriminateness. 
Seeing that we have among us many thousand for- 
eigners habituateti to make daily use of wine and beer 
without violating sobriety or discretion, and that this 
social habit is to mnny j>ersons rather a diversion from 
the chances of drunkenness than an incentive to it, 
we ought not in abating a social nuisance, such as the 
retailing of adulterat^^d alcohol, under various names, 
to infringe the social rights of a large class of citi/x>ns. 

The most practical compromise, and the first stop in 
onlcr. is the suppn'S'^ion of the rctiiil tra<le ; afler this 
Wf tkmmI a le«?ishiiive notion which shall apply to the 
|K*rs<jn i»f the drunkard, which ought for reasons given 
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in the note prooedingi to be olaand in tlie calegoij of 
the i&Mue. 

The draakard loiows and deploNB the reeull of bk 
vile habit, which yet he adherae to^ becauM As 
meahee <^ that habit aro stronger than hia oonacflrratiTB 
instiiiotai and its fiital ataooiatioiui of aenaation and 
motioii| than the aoggestiona of eonadeiioe, or the mo 
tives presented bjr intelligence and a£fe<^oa. 

He has lost his hold of the helm of adfoondoie^ and 
since experience proves that in the chances or infia- 
enoes which exist axoond him, he veiy rarelj ssgaim 
it, it is incumbent <m the providence c^ sode^ to tsks 
possession of his body as ctf that of any other ma^ 
man, and, by proper disoiplinea of seclnsion, hygiene, 
labor, &c., to take his part against the quasi demon 
which subverts the order of bis life. Every habitual 
drunkard would then be forthwith removed to a lu- 
natic asylum, there disciplined for a period of not less 
than tluree years, and liberated under liability to a 
second term on the first proved infraction of sobriety. 
An intermittent lunatic like a drunkard, is &r more 
dangerous to society than a lunatic who is never sane, 
for the behavior of the latter puts us at once on out 
guard, while the former defies all calculation. An 
author, for example, of first-rate talents, but subject 
to drunken fits, has prepared a work for the press ; he 
lias collected a subscription fully adequate to bear all 
expenses, to be paid on delivery of the books. IJe 
has kept sober several months, expresses sincere di^ 
gust and contrition for his past conduct, and ai>]H::ils 
to your personal sympathy and your estimation of his 
work to obtain your security for the printers, who :irc 
ready to go to work on it. With a really sjinc man, 
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under tbe circumstances, unless we suppose deliberate 
treachery, you run no risk worth mentioning, and you 
do a friendly and honorable act But for the inters 
xnittent drunkard, the first taste of respectability is 
itself an intoxication, and topples over his strained 
sobriety. No sooner is the work done, and the books 
ready for distribution, than the fellow is again sprawl- 
ed in the gutters. He has taken advantage of an 
oversight of yours, to get the copies in his own hands. 
Next, they are gone, without his accounting to you for 
one cent, or any trace either of books or subscription 
last, and this time he stays drunk, for he is afraid to 
get sober, and you have thrown away money and con- 
fidence on a mere sponge. 

The above is a fiM)t of recent occurrence, with 
respect to a talented poet, of the Bar-rooms, but 
very much softened in the narration; thousands of 
facts fully analogous are occurring every week in our 
midst. People sneer at the gcKxl-natured du[)e, make 
aome personal reflection, and so dismiss such matters. 
There are ev^n 

•*Tho8ft who exult, when minds of heavenly tone, 
Jar in the muMc tliat was bom tlieir own." 

Tktf changes nothing. Would it not be wiser to 
.idc>j>t measures of integral prevention, to save the 
liCHt feelings of our social nature from being o^Iiounly 
Ix-traycd, and to save the miserable drunkard from 
IiiH crinio and shame? Tbis matter should not even 
l>e left tf> the discretion of soft-lieartcd friends ami ro- 
lativcH, hut a premium be rather sot on the arrest of 
ilrunkanJH ns on the destruction of mad dogn, in uil»ii- 
tion to the ordinary obligations of the ju.li*\! wUh 
rp:*iM»i»t to danucrous characti^m.- 
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aMf tqi<tb«lr -worio^ «tad^AoM wfca^M* g um Oi 
tRMt 1M»- 1» talwQMB-VlkmMte^ ^ to^^KcidM 
MiMiMl^hia Ho wba« ■ ««Mv ncmi d^toMMit 
Aw is 4*i4la of « «B»MiBcl^a&d dranlifM gnM 
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irUoh OMdeA-oMlifcstfon JH ooaWflted of hig^ MMdm 
lHf<)R>tb«te»«fBwaMH^'' - 
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rtMkM-|)i«K«tfpn MK^M atiiiMd ootf liy Ae gMP 
nl deration trf labor, eq>ecikHy of fisO^ Uxn; Mid 
its juBt ot adequate remimeretion, in place of the pT«- 
aent starviDg prices. Secure to all women, indiTidiu] 
or personal independence, and proatitution can no 
longer exist This must in great measure be due to 
their own efforts, but we most meet them half way, ia 
justice as in courtesy ; and it belongs to the le^latarea 
of our states, and the councils of our cities, to provide 
in all towns labor-agencies, or institutions where those 
who are willing and able to work shall be insured re- 
munerative employment, which is no more than many 
states have already done for their criminals in the pen- 
itentiary system. 

As soon as a state or city does this, hnt not before, 
it has the right summarily to suppress all houses c^ 
public prostitution, and to compel tbar inmates to 
adopt some one of the means of livelihood by }abor, 
th:it should be prepared for them by the state. This 
would, at least, conSne prostitution to assignation 
houacF, whoso conduct would be necessariW mors 
careful and less indecent. 
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I now come to speak of the health of artisans, and 
of the protective intervention which the state owes 
them against the ruthless exploitations of capital. 
Until the state, or the particular states of our Union, 
shall severally organize their works of internal im- 
provement in city and country, so as to employ at 
liberal wages, and with mutual benefit, all who are 
willing or able to work, and so create a just standard 
of prices, and an efifectual reductive competition 
against the grasping and grinding power of private 
capital ; tlie artisan should at least be guaranteed the 
indispensable conditions of health while at work, in 
respect to the location and arrangements of his work- 
sho[)s. These are now almost uniformly sacrificed to 
private cupidity, located amid foul exhalations, with- 
out proper contrivances for ventilation, or facilities for 
bathing, in consequence of which thousands of our 
most valuable citizens annually contract mortal dis* 
eases, and our race becomes impaired in its stamina. 

I speak of the state as the active power in hygienic 
reforms, but this is only from respect to theoretical 
truth. 

I know very well that under the present indiscrimi- 
nate and illusory system of elections, the interests of 
the artisan and laborer get no real representation, and 
that our state legislatures would treat as insane any 
one who should advocate an intervention in their 
favor, which should recognize any other duty towards 
them, on the part of their exploiters, than that of pay- 
ing their stipulated wages, which falls under the gene- 
ral law of contracts. 

Before the state or its legislators will comprehend 
that it belongs to them to exercise a beneficent sucial 




pR^viaeDlBe in bcfti^Df the oitiitaB^ it HrQl be aeees* 
Bsry to take legislitidii oiit of the tends et poiiticd 
demagogties, who ccmftuie die minds "of the peo(>le wiA 
fliM iastiee, and to taie vepraientation directly ea 
labor, in iti various branches, a prareqnisher of iHiich 
is the industrial orgainaation of Aeiowniship. Nsrv 
thelesB, as good and honest men tometiHies haj^MMi to 
get into legislatiye bodies, it is expedient to hoM npa 
true ideal, just as in our eonstitution we declare that 
*^all men are bom free and equal,^ and possesnd of 
^ inalienable ri^ts to life, Uber^, and the pumiit df 
happiness,'' &c. Mer6 jBummeiy and nonsense in Tieir 
of ftots, jet not useless as a clause in that much- 
honored instrument, as such an ideal oncouragcB a 
tone of courtesy in the relations of different classes, 
however unequal. 

Never have so many victims been sacrificed on the 
battle-field of national warfare as on the arena of me^ 
can tile competition, and for the baser interests of traffic. 
I do not speak of the millions of Chinese sacrificed by 
England to her odious opium trade, but of the pittance 
of daily bread, that so often fails the laborer, without 
even the illusion of a drug, much less of glory, to gild 
his toil-worn career. 

The model lodging-houses lately constructed in 
London by the public charity of a society, among 
whose names Prince Albert figures, and which already 
prove to be good investments, even firom the mercan- 
tile point of view ; as well as the cleanliness, aeration, 
comfort, and general hygienic discipline of .some of our 
own penitentiaries, may suggest to capitalists, justcror 
more philanthropic than the rt«t, what is due from 
them towards the hands they employ. 
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The ChristixuL capitalist confesfes the universal bro- 
tberfaood of men in Christ. He even holds to this 
doctrine as a title of spiritual salvation : he regards 
the present life as only the threshold of that life eter- 
nal, during which his wealth cannot advance him over 
the poorest of the people, the odIj coin there current 
being grace and goodness. Thus he enjoys his wealth 
apologetically, as mere accident, which, in the mean- 
tim«, binds him to no material providence over his less 
fortunate brothers, even though they should have pro- 
duced it by their labor, and he become its possessor 
by speculation or inheritance ; seeing that poverty and 
wealth are indifferent in view of the mystical salva- 
tion of his theology, and that wealth is even rather a 
fit subject of condolence, since ^*it is harder for a 
camel (or cable) to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Thus the practical issues of fraternity are evaded by 
transcendental affectations of spiritualism. Did Christ 
feel or act thus when he refused the crowns of this 
world ; when he healed the sick, and fed the hungry, 
and consoled the afflicted 7 Why did it not suffice for 
him to prepare for them the joys of heaven by in- 
dulging himself in the pleasures of earth 7 

Christ and his apostles, especially the ascetic Paal, 
taught the*oomparative vileness of the body. It was 
merely a tenement, or tool, to subserve the life of the 
soul. This doctrine of the vik body suits the capitalist 
admirably. What matters it, then, how many bodies 
he uses up, or how many constitutions of artisans he 
ruins, by labors ill distributed, excessive, or in un- 
healthy spheres? 




He is fcMrihwitk SmpeaB&i ttota ««nog for them, 
■hiee bodies are nShat impedimeiitB to ulrwAixm than 
otherwise* 

nieonljdiflforenoe between Ohrist and his apostlefl, 
and the eapitaliati^ is^ that the Ibnner counted their 
own bodies as vile when tbeae^ee of God and human- 
itj was in qoestioni rinoe thef were then Uying up 
finr themselyes trossnres in hearen, and putting on 
inoorruptible bodies, while the i^apitalists account the 
bodies of the^ artisans emplojed by them as Tile, where 
the servioe of their commeree and coflbrs is in 
qtiestion. 

They are willing that the artisans should lay up 
treasures in heaven, provided they leave them the 
treasures on earth. They do not consider that those 
who are crashed under the yoke of base necessities, 
and whose energies are drained and exhausted by con- 
tinuous physical toil, seldom have time or aptitude 
left for spiritual culture ; so that, if the spiritualistic 
view of salvation were the true and complete one, 
these poor fellows would only be damned here in their 
bodies, in order to be hereafter eternally damned in 
their soxds. 

Without urging this reductio ad abaurdutn^ we may 
conclude that it is full time for those capitalists who 
desire to be gathered into the fold of Christ, to pay 
better heed to His example, to revise their theology, 
and to give signs, by their providence for the health 
and enjoyment of their artisan brothers, that they love 
God, the Great Artisan of the Universe, wherein they 
are stockholders. 
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BBCX)GNinON OF FSLLOW-LABORSRS— 
<* EQUITABLE COMMERCE,' ^sa 

Biopoa doeing this work, I wish to ezpresB mj high respect 
mnd ijnipathj for some true pioneers who have added to Social 
8cieiioe one ef its most Taluable chapters, bearing on the first 
practical steps in democratic realisation. 

Mr. Warren, in his doctrine of the Sorereigntj of the individ- 
ual, of which he expresses the political and commercial, or objec- 
tiTe aspect, as Henry /ames. the thcologic and subjective aspect; 
has developed with rare felicity, practical bearings of the Cabalist^ 
lf< diitnkuUc9 pamion or Otnerakfr of the Serie^j in the Scale of 
Foorier, which all of ns before had overlooked. Fourier, while 
^xhihifittg the ixditivuauziiio tendencies of the OabaUk or Cnc- 
TUFUOiX passion, is too much absorbed with its eflects in the 
rivalries of group mechanism, to do full justice to its prior bear- 
ings oo the individual Mr. Warren deTek)ps these points^ and 
foonds on them the Cost principle, as the limit of price and basis 
of the labor or credit note. In a village adopting the policy of 
his **fmithk oo m msrw," individmimm n utilised in its true funo- 
tioo as (TfMftrtor ef OU 8eri$9, and the Pirotal characters natu* 
rally assnme their respective plaoss. While recognising the 
relations of **§ qmi iM§ eamnurm*' with agrionltural and donestb 
•ssociatioo, and eloquently aiBtming, in his own vray, the Invio- 
lable saorsdness of instinct and passion, Mr. Warren wisely ab- 
stains horn oomplieating his working model with mechanisBi 
which behxigs to s more advanced 
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This structure combines extreme simplidtj with adaptation to 
tlie disintegrating spirit of private enterprise ; for which reason, 
despite the sterile plain oo which is located the tittle settlement 
of '^ Modem TimeSy" it is likelj to number more members in one 
year, than associations which commence by immolating miwH' 
ualUm^ the generating prmcipU of ih$ SeritM, can attain with the 
same means in ten years. 

Thus may be formed an aggregation of brave and honest men 
and women, whose experience of mutual service in w^l-adjusted 
co-operation will prepare them for realizing in full the mechanism 
of the Passional Series when their means and Dombera shall war- 
rant this. 

Those, on the contrary, who begin with the Suggestions of the 
Composite or Corporate Passion, instead of the Cabalist or indi- 
vidualizing, invert the natiu>al order in their premature a^ura- 
tions to unity. They attain results only of moral compression, 
more or loss conformable "with those which the Subversive Socie- 
ties, Civiliziition, Barbarism^ &c., everywhere exhibit, and their 
false morality grows even more stringent, because individualism, 
the foundation of liberty and of mutual respect, has been compro- 
luised at the beginning. For impassioned unison of Corporate 
movement, an essential prerequisite is the thorough individuali- 
zation of the elements in play. 

Dumas, in his Series of historical novels, beginning with tlie 
** Three Guardsmen," and carried through the reigus of Louis 
13th and 14th, Itas illustrated in the vivid personalities of passional 
art, the force of C(>mbt7iaiion beginning with true individuals. His 
Athos is the incarnation of loyalty, honor, and noble accompUsh- 
mcnt — Porthos, of physical vigor, vanity, and confidence — Ar- 
tagnan, of executive energy and aU the prerequisites of a partisan 
officer, subordinated however to loyalty — Aramis, of the suprem- 
acy of intellect, sublime in its moral intrepidity and entire sell 
reliance. He is the most generous and perfect type of Jesuiiis: 
tliat has probably ever been depicted. These four men, adraiu 
bly contrasted in character, yet all of them brave and finish*, 
soldiers, are attracted to each other by sympathy in function ( 
industrial pursuit, and esteem for each other's prowess in arm? 
they consolidate an alliance — " all for one, and one for all," bt 
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Hot eompromisbg their idiosjncranes in domestic, and publio^ 
and social relations, so that their friendship is sometimes the 
more useful when they happen to hare espoused different polit- 
ical parties. This league, coeval with their lives, develops a bril- 
Bant series of heroic exploits on which the dramatic plot revolves. 
Whoever likes to combine amusement with instruction, and to 
get admirable suggestions in Passional Science, at the sole risk 
of forgetting to eat or sleep during the fascination of the coursej 
win read the popular series of novels in question. Mr. War- 
ren*s little book will not be less charming to others, while those 
who require a greater degree of elaboration will find this in the 
generous and animated expositions of Mr. S. P. Andrews* work 
entitled the Science of Society. In this there are several criti- 
cisms quite unjust towards Fourier and Pbalansterian proce* 
dnres; but these errors of conception are redeemed by the 
general scope of the work. 

Mr. A.*s remarks on page 178 of '* Cost tlie Limit of Price," 
cannot apply to the equilibria of the Passional Scries, though they 
apply very justly to the mechanism of Uie present so-styled 
Phalanxes. 

The provisions of the Passional Scries for individualism are 
very complete, but they presuppose the intervention of a Pivotal 
agent, prince, capitalist, or other autocrat, to combine the mech- 
anism, while the virtue of Mr. Wsrrcn's conception is its perfect 
democracy, which enables us at once, with very limited means, to 
oommenoe practical operations without compromiiting Principles. 

Here follows an article which I first published three years ago, 
on Democratic association, the ideas contained in which harmo- 
niM with those of Mr. Warren, with which I here connect thea^ 
referriDf to the books above mentioned : 

DEMOCRATIC ASSOCIATION. 

m mt r u toui aiin io otAKAcna avd MimoM or rouiArtoir. 

Two principal methods exist of founding agricultural and d^ 
mestic associations, opposite in their origins, and whose charac- 
ters it is of great importance that we should not canfountL We 
are the more in danger of so doing, especially in our practical 
institutions, becauw Fourier has only devcribe«l that form which 
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it has been hitherto entirely out of our power to atten^t^ A«0" 
datioB, as described by Fourier, origioAies and piTots in a Prinos 
or great Capitalist^ combining science with peounkry meani and 
social influence) constructing as a pretioDinary xnoremea^ tfai 
buildings adapted to pbalansteriaa residence, preparing ^ 
grounds for serial cultures, and as a last step, calling in the asw* 
ciates he has selected and agreed with) to come and begin (o litv 
as Pbalansterians, laboring in short and Taried sessional in tin 
functions of their choice, and everywhere combining to Ibro 
Oroups and Series, according to the double accord of aflSaitj of 
character with affinity of industry. These Phalansierians woM 
enter the vtew order^ for whidi all should have been pre-arranged, 
from a perception of superior advantages afforded them, and be- 
gin at once the life of organieed attractive labor, under the goh 
ding supervision of the founder. 

LiBCRTT would here be secured, as a Remtt from OsniB. It 
need hardly be said that we have had nothing in the slightest de- 
gree analogous to this as yeL Our tendencies have been exdu- 
sively democratic in the forms of association hitherto attempted: 
(we do not now speak of communities nor of rchgious bodies- 
Monastic, Jansenist, or Shaker.) Associations have commenced^ 
and are likely to be repeatcdj among the working people them- 
selves — persons for the most part not overburdened with any sort 
of knowledge, and certainly not with social science — with good- 
will, earnestness, and considerable toughness for their principal 
means to begin with, and as there is but little clear-sightedness 
or unitary conception of a purpose among them, it is perhaps as 
well that their interest at stake is not a larger one. 

Order, in this case, instead of being the starting-point, will be 
the last result of successfully conciliating individual and family 
interests, gradually enlightened upon the advantages of co-opera- 
tive association by practical contact 

The point to be reached is the same in every case, namely, the 
organization o/aUracUve labor. Now, aiiradivt labor is, as a gen- 
eral rule, impossible by any other method than that of the Pas- 
sional Series or Series of Groups described by Fourier, the essen- 
tials of which are : Ist, free and impassioned choice of employ 
toent; 2d, social combination in the labor preferred, so that each 
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whal he likes bMt with those whose sodetj be prefen; and 
id, Short SesMOQs, whidi sostsin on erery point the chsrm of 
■Jf eHj, faiterloddiig the interests of groups by the interchsnge 
of their membetSy and secnring at the same time a more integral 
dsTsi op Bient of indiTidisal capacities. 

Thb method, as wdl as its result, attraction, or charm impart- 
ed to emery tdnd of work, is then, whether they know it or not^ 
Ike aha and desire of all who work for a better social ftitore. 
But this method cannot be at once adopted by them, because it 
p i o- suppu s es capital, and material adaptation of grounds, dwell- 
iBfi» and workshops — which is to poor workingmen impossible. 

The im per i o u s necexities of the hour and the day absorb nearly 
tibe whole fi)roe of the laborer, under the present iniquitous sys- 
tem of interest to capital, six times above the actual increase of 
Tihies, snd eren more than this, besides the indirect taxation by 
eommercial fimud, and the support of legions of parasitical or su- 
y c iuumeia ry agents. 

Workingmen, then, unaided by Capitalists, can only associate 
wHh ssfety so &st and so lar as their individual interests can be 
drawn into contact and blend harmoniously, witliout giving up 
any of that liberty of action, or of those industrial positions, which 
BOW eosble them individually to make ends meet 

They cannot leave their isolated dwellings for want of money 
to ooostmct a unitary edifice. They cannot leave the business to 
which they are accustomed, to earn lower wages as novices in 
some other. 

If they leave their present industrial position to unite more 
Intimately, and to labor in association, thoy necessarily compro- 
inise a part of their present efficiency, and are obliged to incur a 
di*bt in the beginning of their career, which has crippled all the 
small aMociations hitlierto started. 

Tlio Parisaan workmen have carried association as far as has 
hitherto been safely practicable. Kach branch of trade has or- 
gnnissed separat^y, by using a commodious workshop, a unitary 
d^pdt for sales, and employing its own factors 

The nest step in order for them, is the rmnoval of their fiuni- 
lias to a ooontry site, more sahitrious, and cheaper in rents, and 

19 
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diiQqg^ tfaaiprtfaQiiMljonwWiitfiyiflffl^ oT Grasn ami- 
ftld lenoni of joalte nd MoqW 9oent. fl^ AaMoWqa 

tjoQg ihoold bemada ia praportioii aoi adaptation to thair par* 
taoular.intarasUi 

, GSTiSatioa baa not baea ao vmuj tboMMd jaan ac^iiatiBt 
ftnuctjona £» nothing* 

;nia Jfim b ftnL Ha baooa»ea Om pifot of tbe gmop. l!be 
poopjatbe primordial elmant of dia 8oci8^»aBtbkfatmiii 
of iba boman race. ComnwfidngftomjQiirpwaB«»oiyiBaad.pa^ 
iUioa^ with no great prinoa or capitelist to Jiaad tiia mo fimaa^ 
bot a democrac^y of iroridn|piiaQ| nutiog 00 a^ual tuami aadi 
groop or department of boiine« must be oouidavad aa antitled 
to ita own profiti^ diridiaf tbam aaoBg ita ipaBbaia.by ila iader- 
aal>W|payiog other grpnpa tbt aertioea i«ndaff9d,aiid oMljW^f 
or flukig w&k ih^m iy IW Mittkm^ ff dE». awmlof^ JM at /r 
a»dMyMa«<&<M«icai5if«olMM I9 aMWy liiyeaid if MnfrW 

5y foeieiJ affinities. 

To do more than this ia to create a new qihere of limitationfi, end 
of rezatious duties. There are, for instancei few perBOOi^ out of 
a large range of acquaintances, with whom we find the charm of 
friendship. How much our passional minimum most be aliU far- 
ther narrowed, if by a premature retirement to aoma ooontij 
spoty our choice has to be made out of thirty, forty, or a hundred 
persons^ instead of the more numerous chances now eqjojed. 

There will be little harmony found, even in opinioaa, and if aO 
unite on certain essential prindplee^ they win find httla eonnec- 
tion between intellectual and social sympathiesL Then, in regard 
to the management of business; the manhood of indiridaak, hith- 
erto standing on their own ground, acting 00 their own hook^ 
running their own risks, profiting l^ their own skill aa well as 
labor, suffers sensibly by aooording to a fow tndiTidoah the oon- 
trc4 of all business; by becoming merely paniTa^ going where 
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liwf m% lait, ftod doiDg as they are bid, with a aimple estunation 
of tha time spent in labor, and no adequate compenaation to su- 
perior skill or inteiligenca 

There is, it b true, a careles? irresponsibility farther than one^s 
daily duties, and those who are not competent to take any other 
than subordinate positions may gain something by the exchange. 
Bnt^ on the other hand, it must be observed that a great many 
▼potions, whKh now find their place and profits, have to be 
giTen up by those who join small asMociations. Their exigencies, 
in ordinary farm and market garden-work, with their chief 
branehes of mechank: labor, are very pressing, and unless one 
brings oapital sufficient to re-organiie his branch of industry com- 
pletely in the new sphere, he is absorbed by the above mentioned, 
and his senriees required in subordinate functions. 

Even if he have capital enough to organize his branch independ- 
ently, he may not succeed in persuading the association to under- 
take it) as must be the method under the present notions of 
association, where the society is from the first to act colie(>tiveIy 
on each question, to organise each industrial branch, and then 
intrust or re-intrust it to the management of its natural kcod. 

How, besides, previous to the organization of attractive labor 
by Series of Groups, rivalix^^d, contrasted, and interlocked, can 
we expect the same degree of interest and energy to be di8plaTe«l 
by men who do not perscnally loi^e or gain in proportion to tho 
(aihire or success of the brandi allotted to tiiem ? 

I should he sorry to utter a word that sounds like discourage- 
ment. I only want men to see clearly what they go about, aud 
not be rushing any more into what they call araociation^ with- 
out any means of organization, as has been done in so many j^ast 
failures. 

There is enough of associative work open to all in our towns 
and cities, in the Protective Unions, thi» mechanics' co-o|MTa- 
tions, scientific indnrtri nation, and tJie culture of social relations 
with Uiose in the same great fmitli. Tlicse germs of unity and 
afllnity mu**t ripen before we phall l)e generally prepared fur a 
larger or ck>!*er system of relations, aud Uie necessary capital niu.'«t 
be acquired tlu*ough some of these methods. Kuially, we caimot 
dispense with those levers of tfBciency which are ftimislicd by 
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ttm initiBcC of tilP-prewnrfttioii lad derdopmenti to tlie IndnslnL 
•nteriyrises of our day, until wo haye tho mc«M of organisiiif 
thow moliTCo foroished by the Paasioiial Serioa, its indnstriil 
afctroetioiis and social affinities 

Srerf step towards tho compromiot of iadiTidaal lifeertiea^ voA 
characters, and tastes, bj Gonununism, is a step downwards and 
backwards into passiooal apathy — into uinihilation. The motim 
fiimished by inteliecfnal ezdtement soon die out Nothing csd 
render association permanent short of Organised Attraction ; and 
meanwhile, as we can give attraction so little positiTe sakislie- 
tion, it is^ above all, necessary to avoid collisions and persoul 
oppressions, by keeping individcud spheres exquisitely discrete in 
those svni^cr forms of Social Go-operation, which roust in thi 
nature of things, precede the formation ofPlamonal Series. 

HARMONY OF RACES WITH CLIMATES. 

In treating of the correspondence of character with climate, I 
have left a chasm on the subject of Baet». Let me add to what 
I have said page 240 and following, a suggestion borrowed from 
Knox on " The Races of Men,** viz. : - 

Ist That besides those zones and climates of oar globe har- 
monic par excfUenctj every climate has a relative harmony with 
its indigenous race, and afterwards with those of kindred races, 
as the fair races of the same zone with each other, axkl the darlc 
races of the same zone with each other. 

2d. Tliat no race can appropriate, cultivate, and permanently 
possess the soil of a foreign zone and segment of the earth, except 
on condition of mixing its blood with that of the indigenous race, 
or budding its organic germ on their?, 

3(1. That the mixed race and organic type thus formed cannot 
perpetuate itself, but incessantly tends to identify itself with the 
indigenous race, as in case of tlie Spanish-American republics; a 
consummation which can be prevented only by continued rein- 
forcements of the Spanish or Celt-Iberian blood. 

4th. That a mixed race of well-connected elements, i)K)agh 
needing continually to be re-formed, may consist of individuals 
more perfect than those of any pure indigenous race« 
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Allegobical Stamp EzFLAnrcD. 
n§ 9m§'-wr9aiK$d ero$t ii»do9ed im the triangh and radiaUng drd^. 

Tm figure, which I have devised to stamp the covers of all my 
works, presents a radiant circular periphery, in general allusion to 
the solar disk, and the life-giving rays of its universal Providence, 
which permeate the circumambient spheres of phenomenal nature 
io the mineral, vegetable, animal, and spiritual forms and degrees 
of its incarnation. 

There are twelve unequal groups of rays symbolic of the twelve 
radical passions of the human soul, common in d liferent degrees 
U> the wholo animal world, and reflected and refracted by the 
vegetable and mineral, as I have shown in " Comparative Psycho- 
k)gy," and " Human Trinity." 

The twelve human or animal ray« of the Sun, corresponding to 
these passions, are necessarily concrete in the physical or sensible 
rajra, if we admit that an effect presupposes a cause, since the Sun 
could not impart to the animate beings whose germs his rays 
erolve and quicken in the surface roil of planets, any passional 
properties not pre-existing in the Sun and his rays, at least in 
their maamiline potency, the evolution of the iemale elements of 
passion being reserved to the planet mothers. 

The twelve passional rays are distinguished into seven greater 
groups, for the seven spiritual passions, and five smaller groupa 
for the five sensaal passions. 

The engraving does not follow the distribution of the aevon ray 
groups into four cardinal, correspondin;; to the social aflectton»— 
Ambition, Frion<hhip, I^vo, and Familiwn, and three intellectual 
or distributive, corresponding to the Ontrifugal or Cabalist, the 
Centripetal or Composite, and the OsciUating or PapiUon. 
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The broad r*diAnt oirale, while it images the diek of the Sun, 
•jrmholiBee his uniTensl providenoe, ubiquity, snd eternity, reU- 
tiTe to our pUnetsry system of which Hi is the pivot or oeotnl 
ftnd genermtiTe principle. The circle is slso the geometrical type 
of friendship, all the parts of its periphery being equidistant from 
the centre, as in the group of friends or persons acting exdusive- 
ly in the tone of friendship, — ^there are no distinctions of grade, 
bat equality reigns in all their distributions of use and of exyoy- 
ment, the ultimates of life, which ooincide with the periphery of 
thecirda 

Within the oirde is placed the trian^ symbol of the seeood 
attribute of Deity, DiOrihuUvt Juitice. It is formed by doubling 
the square, mechanical measure of justice and truth, and figures 
the Trinity, or three distributive passional principles of nature 
and hmnani^, whence the harmonics of the unireree and of so- 
cieties proceed. This Triangle incloses the Gross, wreathed with 
a fruit-bearing grape vine. The Gross, inscribed with the initials 
of Jesus, symbolizes the crucifixion of private interests in devotion 
to the principles of collective charity and unity, and the fate 
that individual truth and goodness invokes upon its head, when 
it appears in the midst of false and evil societies; which continues 
the same since the time of Ghrist till now. 

The crucifixion of the passions is the general lot of the human 
race, and especially of its labering masses, and its honest reform- 
ers, during the incoherent periods or duration of the upside- 
down world, based on egotism and selfishness, on the isolated 
household, and smallest possible social combination. 

But, as in consequence of the coming of Christ to society, as 
he came once to the Jews of old; as the result of the seiendfic 
embodiment of those principles of action of which his life afforded 
so luminous an example; the passion of Friendship and the fruits 
of friendly communion, of which the grape and its wine are the 
chief types, will take the place of egotism and rule in tlie har- 
monized world ; so by wreathing the cross with the grape vine^ 
I express the fhiit or ultimate and harmonic purpose and result 
of the crucifixion, the justification of hunuin nature, and the tr^ 
omph of happiness. 
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jr-Cure Applied to Every Known Dis- 
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«ities of Common Water. A Medical 
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leophy of the Water-Cure. A Develop- 
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I OMea abniwtnff the RffceU of Water In HlOfattiif (he PaSoa a»d Pcrttf 
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trience in Water-Cure. A Familiar Ex- 

IpaaClhePrlaelpIca and KeMlla of Water TrMdncBt ByMn.5lehoi[H IB 

Cholera: its Causes, Prevention, and 
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HYDROPATHIC ENCTCLOPEBIA; 

!?i fnmpictt Sqatm nf 33iit[rnfat|t[ an) jDqgirnc. 

An IlIutralHl irsrJt. /* riM larf iSmt I'atHina. 



Cgliri.ST> IKDCX. 



Thkt ODi oonntr; friends irho hsTS not aeen thii gre&t work, mtj Jndjt of 
iU turiU and pTKticBl uti)jt7, wa hsravilh present » fav brief 
SOIIOB or THE PEE8S. 

" Tm IlroaarATHie EHcrcLonDH." Ttat l It 1i « wnrk or nieiltc*] abilitr, » pa, 

titla ii( tbe buok doc* na JuiUca u Uui sitsnl i liid u in b« roinprsliaiiled mni pnctind lii 
■Bd Tulctjr o[ Iks InlbriBUJoB vhteb ll eoo' ttie wipla. [tuqailsu Uu^mderwlihir— 
Uln*, Ib pivpkriBf It, no p*lli> hftta brtD [rold IbLugi Ibmt pffrlAlu to lifrr. bvtkh. 



Wltbeet nj pand* of tsctanlnl 



Cb« pvpto QxpUwM an of fT*4l Jni' u^ 
i; dflTOEed to profreH. tha editor 1- ' 



llUpUa 8icee<iinilTU»fulMi(«mLlrgiildo»dd»««. 
«™. " u I book. laJ ii pubLubfd it ■ Trrf low jirie^ 
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popillullj, u liiurd bf Fuwirri ud WclU, 
perbipi nuDa am iiinro tdiplAl Lo ^oDenJ 

Kwtj fimtli, wheUiT In tiTor of bydfop- 
bodied Id tlili work-^i^MDciuic suiidvd. 



Ml^a wBl be a pubUa benofil.— OU CMsiy 
Auoihn- (ood workoa ths rifbt nbJKl — 
Enrj pa(B ii njilete irlth prvticil mod 



wjllbu luviiltintfle.— Cpuford Dtmuavt, 



:~Prrn,nau SMgU. 



jid out o1 til* mediial profcMiou.— JVoip Timi 

iDt bur mch frequent eotaplilnt* of dfipeiiB 
ml wetk ucrrtu.-Tb MurapBliuuL. 
Much Ui>fu1 tnform.tloil foncrraloj lb* 
>wi of Ufa miy be dtrlred from th» work 
jr Itao pi»iils.—(;ii im JubtuI. 

Tha moil Taluible atork ol rrtarrDC* k Ika 
VaaCaxB.—C-njuaMtllU lAiarw-. 
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THE BOfmOWeil WNJ. ME CHARQEO 
AN OVEMHIE FU V TNI8 SOOK It 
NOT W g T U i tNtD TO TNI UMANY ON 
on MEPOM TNI LAST DATS STAMKO 
MLOW. NON-mceiTT OP OVEMHIE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
SOfmOWEII PROM OVEMHIE PEES. 
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